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FORTUNES MADE IN BUSINESS. 
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HORROCKSES, MILLER AND CO., OF PRESTON. 


N the year 1768, a wandering wig-maker, named Richard 
Arkwright, returned to his native town of Preston, after 
many months of weary searching for employment in other parts 
of Lancashire, and obtained leave of lodging in the house of his 
friend, Mr. Ellis Henry, the head master of the Preston Grammar 
School, at the bottom of Stoneygate, a house which, in these 
days, does duty as an inn, but whose sign, “* The Arkwright Arms,” 
still commemorates the brief residence there of the ingenious 
manipulator of hair. It was known that besides his wig-making, 
the mechanical arts engaged a good deal of Arkwright’s attention ; 
indeed, he thought so much of the latter that he was far from 
being successful in the calling he ostensibly pursued. The one 
great idea that in its fruition was destined to bring him fame and 
fortune had already taken possession of him, and kept him in 
poverty. So poor was he, that when he wanted to go to the 
polling-booth, at the great election of 1768, his friends had to 
subscribe together to raise sufficient funds to buy him a suit of 
clothes, the only garments he owned not being good enough to 
enable him to present a respectable appearance. There were 
those who believed in him, however, and had faith in his 
ambitious projects, and although it was not in Preston that he 
ultimately brought his invention to the point of success, his 
memory always remained an active influence in the town of his 
birth, and paved the way for the establishment there of that 
factory system which has since done so much to make Preston 
one of the most prosperous industrial centres in the North of 
England. 

In the same year that Richard Arkwright went in his new suit 
of clothes to vote for the Corporation candidates, Sir F. Standish 
and Sir P. Leycester, and had his vote refused on the one of 
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non-residence, there was born into the family of a small q - 
owner, named Horrocks, at Edgeworth, near Bolton, a son who 
was afterwards to make his mark upon the town of Preston as 
one of the pioneers of the cotton trade. This son was christened 
John, after his father. He was the younger of two surviving 
sons of a family of eighteen children, and as he grew up to man- 
hood he and his brother Samuel helped their father in the 
business of making and selling millstones. But young John 
Horrocks was not content to devote his life and energy to the 
chipping of stones. He saw growing up around him a gigantic 
trade, to which the inventions of Watt, Kay, Crompton, and Ark- 
wright had given marvellous impetus, and he longed to participate 
in the progress and development of the new era of manufactures. 
It was not long, therefore, before John Horrocks came to the 
determination to try his fortune in cotton spinning, and, with 
him, to resolve was to do, so, bold yet cautious, he contrived to 
get a few spinning frames, and in a corner of his father’s offices 
had them erected. Although he did not altogether relinquish his 
original work of dressing and polishing millstones, he gave him- 
self to his new occupation with so much ardour and industry that 
even his father was compelled in time to acknowledge that the 
prospects of the cotton yarn trade were much more encouraging 
than those of millstone quarrying. 

John Horrocks laboured early and late at his new business. He 
worked his spinning-frames with his own hands, and was so 
painstaking and thorough in every detail that the yarn he turned 
out soon acquired a high reputation for its excellent quality. The 
principle that he laid down for himself at the commencement of his 
career, and to which he rigidly adhered through life, was that the 
work that his machines accomplished should be the best of its 
kind. This principle was the foundation of his fame and pro- 
sperity, and, as followed out by his successors from that time to 
this, has been the grand —e power in upholding the pre- 
eminence of the business which he originated. From time to 
time Mr. Horrocks went out with his yarn into the manufacturing 
districts of Lancashire to sell it, and found in Mr. John Watson, 
of Preston, one of his best customers. Mr. Watson was at that 
day the owner of the only mill in Preston. It was situated in 
Moor Lane, and had been built by himself and a former partner, 
Mr. Collinson, in 1777. Mr. Watson had also a factory in the 
adjoining township of Penwortham, and may be regarded as the 
leading spirit of his day in the founding of the cotton industry of 
that great trade centre of North Lancashire. 

Mr. Horrocks brought his yarns to Mr. Watson’s warehouse at 
Preston all the way from Edgeworth on horseback. Mr. Watson 
was a keen business man, and always bought at the lowest 
possible price. On one occasion he and young Horrocks had a 
disagreement as to the sum to be paid for certain yarns, and the 
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latter was so much annoyed that he declared he would not let Mr. 
Watson have any more of his yarns at any price, but that he 
would come to Preston, and begin business there for himself. “You 
will then find me a thorn in your side, Mr. Watson,” he said, and 
he turned upon his heels, and between him and the man, who up 
to that time had been his best customer, there were no further 
dealings on the old lines. Success had given Mr. Horrocks con- 
fidence and independence. He had given up the millstone 
business altogether now, had increased his number of spinning- 
frames, and had employed a few “hands” to assist him in his 
operations. In place of the “ ambling nag,” with which he used 
to make his rounds with his yarns, he now indulged in the luxury 
of a gig, and began to be looked upon in the quiet neighbourhood 
of Edgeworth as a man of some little consequence. 

After that dispute with Mr. Watson, however, and his threat to 
establish himself at Preston, Mr. Horrocks lost no time in carrying 
out the new ideas which had been set in motion in his busy 
brain. So, in January, 1791, he removed from Edgeworth to 
Preston, and in a small building at the bottom of Turk’s Head 
Court, began operations, there realizing, for the first time, the 
additional advantage of working up his own produce, and becoming 
a manufacturer as well as a spinner. He erected two carding 
engines on his new premises, and had his spinning done for him for 
a time in private houses. He produced a good quality of yarn, 
and his business connection rapidly extended. The yarn was given 
out to hand-loom weavers in the neighbourhood, who flocked to him 
for work in large numbers as the fame of his enterprise gradually 
increased. Whether he was a thorn in Mr. Watson’s side or not, he 
was not long in proving himself a formidable rival to that gentle- 
man in the manufacture of cotton fabrics. 

The time and place were peculiarly favourable to the establish- 
ment of a business such as that upon which John Horrocks had 
embarked. The time was the infancy of the cotton manufacture 
and the factory system—the time of the first development of 
those wonderful inventions by which the power of production was 
multiplied a thousand-fold, and the quality of the products was 
improved in almost a corresponding degree. It was a time when 
fresh markets for cotton were being opened out in all parts of 
the world ; when between the cotton fields of America and the 
looms of Lancashire a connection had been established which was 
to yield golden results both to the New World and the Old. It 
was a time of “pith and moment” which presented unparalleled 
opportunities to men of foresight, energy, skill and enterprise 
such as John Horrocks. Up to 1760 the cotton machinery of 
England was almost as simple in its character as that of the 
East. All the processes were performed by hand. But by the 
time that Mr. sma started his little manufacturing concern 
in Turk’s Head Court, in 1791, some of the most noticeable of the 
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inventions of the men who made the latter half of the eighteenth 
century memorable for all time in the history of industrial pro- 
gress had been brought into operation. Arkwright’s “ water- 
frame ” had been patented in 1769, the year following that time 
of his poverty in Preston of which we have previously spoken ; 
in 1770, Hargreaves introduced the “spinning-jenny” to the 
world ; and a few years later the principles of Arkwright’s and 
Hargreaves’s respective inventions were by Samuel Crompton 
united in the mule-spinning frame. By these inventions the 
whole course of the textile industries of the world was changed, 
and England assumed a leadership as a manufacturing nation 
which, despite the later, and exceedingly vigorous, efforts of other 
countries, she has never had to relinquish. James Watt was just 
beginning to apply his steam-engine successfully to the cotton 
manufacture when John Horrocks was making his first pieces. 
The time, then, was the very best time that could have been 
chosen by a man of determination and ability to make his mark 
in the manufacturing world. 

As to the place, the conditions were also favourable, though 
perhaps not more so than in some other towns. In one sense 
they might be regarded as the reverse of favourable, for Preston 
had borne through many centuries the reputation of being 
“ proud,” and pride and trade were in those days somewhat con- 
flicting terms. There were, it is true, many things of which 
Preston might justly be proud. She might be proud of her 
beautiful river, the Ribble, which descends upon it from the 
mountains of Yorkshire; she might be proud of her long and 
distinguished municipal history; she might be proud of the 
many rights and privileges which the various monarchs of Eng- 
land had conferred upon her; she might be proud of her ancient 
guild, dating back to the fourteenth century; and she might be 
proud of the many famous citizens she had produced, but, as for 
being proud of her cotton trade that was another matter alto- 
gether. The pride which clung to Preston in the latter days of 
the eighteenth century, and which had gained it its name of 
“proud Preston,” was a pride of another sort. She was proud of 
her connection with the Derby family, who had a residence there, 
“Patten House,” where the earls of the period used occasionally 
to sojourn, keeping open-house there during the week of the 
annual races ; she was proud of the supposed superiority of cul- 
ture, speech, and demeanour of her sons and daughters; and she 
was proud of being able to look down with contempt upon people 
engaged in trade. Tosome little extent this kind of pride still lingers 
amongst the people of Preston, but the influences which John 


Horrocks brought to bear upon the aristocratic 2ffectations of the © 


community, and the imitation his powerful example brought forth, 
have told their tale, and at the present day Preston is as proud of its 
cotton trade as of the more ancient contributions to its fame asa town. 
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Even so recently as half-a-century ago a local historian wrote as 
follows :—*“ The inhabitants (of Preston) are proud and ostenta- 
tious; a regular distance is always kept alive between the various 
ranks of society; inferiority (in social position) is often met in 
the public walks with repulsive countenance and _ half-averted 
eyes.” It must be admitted that the reasons for the term “ proud 
Preston” were not far to seek in the early days of the cotton 
manufacture. 

Until John Horrocks awakened the town into new life, it had 
for centuries enjoyed a sort of refined stagnation. The popula- 
tion had not been more than about 6,000 for many genera- 
tions, and without the introduction of new blood would probably 
have continued stationary for generations more. 

Few men have so exactly fitted in with an opportunity as John 
Horrocks did. Before the expiration of his first year at Preston, 
the building in Turk’s Head Court was altogether too small for the 
extent of his business. The excellence of his cloth had made its 
impression upon the trade and was in ever-increasing demand ; 
he therefore sought a wider sphere, and having saved some money, 
looked round him for a site whereon to build a new factory. His 
capital being hardly sufficient for this, he sought a partner, and 
found one in Mr. George Bolton, of the firm of Shuttleworth, 
Bolton, Claytons & Moore, bankers, Preston. The new factory was 
proceeded with on a site in Dale Street, near his original works, and 
was completed without delay, although not without an interruption 
in the recently-formed partnership. Mr. Bolton took a walk down 
to see the progress of the works one day, and found the building 
far advanced towards completion. The size of the structure, how- 
ever, surprised him ; it was far beyond his notions of what was: 
intended, and he became alarmed. He went to his partner and 
remonstrated with him upon the folly of erecting a building of 
such magnitude, as he considered it, and, Mr. Horrocks not being 
a man to be turned away from his original purpose, the partner- 
ship was immediately dissolved. Mr. Horrocks was not long in 
obtaining a more suitable companion for his venture. In Mr. 
Richard Newsham, of Preston, afterwards one of the partners in 
the Old Preston Bank, Mr. Horrocks found a congenial spirit. 
From this Mr. Newsham descended one of the most philanthropic 
and estimable of Lancashire gentlemen, the late Mr. Richard 
Newsham, of Preston, who recently died and bequeathed his 
splendid gallery of paintings to the public of his native town. 
This first mill which was built by Mr. Horrocks is of very small 
dimensions as compared with the factories of more recent times, 
but it served its purpose well, as far as its capacity went, and 
still stands, with white-washed front, a time-honoured, much- 
venerated memorial of an important past. On its front it bears 
the date of its erection, 1791, and although it is completely 
dwarfed by the clusters of immense mills by which it is now sur- 
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rounded, it has by no means fallen into decay. Until very 
recently it was used for the purpose for which it was originally 
designed, but has latterly been “ pensioned off,” as it were, and 
is now permitted in its old age to enjoy the comparative repose of 
a place of storage. 

Scarcely had John Horrocks got his new factory into full work- 
ing than its rapid money-making power put him in a position to 
eriter upon a further extension of his business. The name of 
Horrocks became, as it has remained ever since, a household word 
wherever good cotton fabrics were used. Horrocks’ long-cloths 
secured a reputation that ultimately extended to every part of 
the habitable globe. All this was done within a year from the 
time John Horrocks started business in Preston. This mill, still 
well known as the Yellow Factory, was the nucleus of the present 
Yard Works, a series of magnificent blocks of mill premises 
from which more cotton has been sent out than from any other 
factory buildings in the neighbourhood, the producing power of 
these works at the present time being greater than was that of 
all Lancashire in 1791. 

The motive power was a horse, Watt’s invention not having yet 
been brought within the reach of the ordinary cotton manufac- 
turer. The horse was located in the cellar, and there performed 
its dull round from day to day, turning the carding engines in the 
room above, the spinning being, of course, done by hand. The 
demand for cotton goods was almost insatiable, and for the cloths 
made by Horrocks, quite in excess of the power of supply. Exten- 
sion after extension was made, and still the builders could not 
keep pace with the requirements of Mr. Horrocks. Fortunately, 
the profits were large, and placed the firm in the position of being 
able to increase their premises without having recourse to outside 
monetary help. Within the period of ten years from the time 
of his first setting up business in Preston, Mr. Horrocks was 
the proprietor of no fewer than seven extensive cotton-spinning 
factories, and even the old building on the edge of the family 
stone quarry at Edgeworth was utilized as a cotton mill. 

By this time the peuple of Preston—“ proud Preston ”—had 
begun to look with some degree of favour upon this “ new man” 
of trade. He was a success, and even social pride can afford to 
associate itself with success. But John Horrocks displayed a 
great amount of tact in bringing the Prestonians over to his side. 
The factory system was little liked at the beginning, for weavers 
and spinners had been accustomed to do their work at their own 
homes, at their own time, without control or. supervision. It 


seemed absolute cruelty to them to be asked to work from a - 


certain time in the morning to a certain time at night, with stated 
periods (not too long) for meals; and in some cases there is no 
doubt the change amounted toa real hardship. Many were, by 
the adoption of the factory system, shut out from the processes of 
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the cotton manufacture altogether. At the same time it must be 
allowed that the alteration in the mode of working admitted of 
the realization of greater results for the employed as well as for 
the employer, an improvement in wages generally accompanying 
the introduction of factory labour. The ‘system was greatly 
abused as time went on, it is true, but successive legislative 
enactments have toned down these things to their proper level, 
and we have now a factory system from which all the elements of 
slavery and cruelty have been eliminated, and which affords a 
protective condition of labonr compared with which the labour 
of ‘the field and the occupations of ordinary handicrafts are 
severely irksome toil. John Horrocks did not shut his eyes to the 
opposition with which his enterprise was regarded in certain 
quarters, but as far as the super-refined were concerned, he did 
not trouble himself to conciliate them; he had his work to do, 
and would do it. With the operative classes, however, it was 
different. Their friendly co-operation was a necessary element 
in his scheme of fortune-making, and from the first he strove to 
be on good terms with them. The population was sparse and 
scattered, and those who had been accustomed to do their work 
at their own homes naturally objected to the inconvenience of 
walking long distances to their daily toil. With the view of 
lessening this difficulty, Mr. Horrocks erected five of his factories 
in different parts of the town, considerably apart from each 
other—a stroke of policy which helped him greatly in overcoming 
the objections to the new mode of working. 

The Yard Factory was built in 1792, and being burned 
down in 1796, was re-erected the same year. The Frenchwood 
Factory and the Old Moss Factory were also built in 1796; 
another factory at the Moss was put up in 1797; the Canal 
Factory in 1799; and the “ Top-o’-th’-Yard ” Factory in 1802. 
These were all erected under the personal direction of John 
Horrocks. 

John Horrocks was a born business man, and possessed the 
power of organization in a very remarkable degree. He was a 
plain, blunt man, given to expressing his thoughts without polish 
or circumlocution ; but he was straight and thorough, and as free 
from artifice as it was possible to be. In his intercourse with his 
work-people he was always kindly where kindness would avail, 
but when it was necessary for him toassert his position and make 
manifest his authority he was equal to the occasion. Gentle as a 
lamb in his ordinary demeanour, his quarry experience had taught 
him that it would be folly to hew millstones with a feather, so 
that when obstinacy or insubordination required to be dealt with 
he could be as fierce as a lion. Of educational knowledge he had 
very little, but Nature had done more for him than could be 
done by all the arts, so, strong in his own natural power and 
individuality, he entered the world of trade with a brave heart 
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and achieved fame and fortune with a rapidity that was mar- 
vellous in those days. 

Anxious that his relatives should partake of his good fortune, 
he invited his elder brother, Samuel, over from Edgeworth, and, 
after employing him in a position of management for a time, 
offered him a partnership, which he readily accepted. Other 
relatives, Isaac and George Horrocks, were also imported into the 
concern, the former ultimately having the premises in Turk’s 
Head Court given up to him, continuing in partnership there with 
Mr. Newsham afterwards for many years. Some time subsequently 
Mr. Newsham retired from the firm, and Mr. George Horrocks 
succeeded to his place. In July, 1801, Mr. John Whitehead and 
Mr. Thomas Miller, sen., were admitted into partnership, and the 
firm became known as Horrockses, Miller & Co. 

The various works planned and carried on by the energy of 
John Horrocks gave an immense impulse to the trade of the town. 
Shops, houses, and places of business, and then other mills rose 
in different quarters, and the population, which had stood so long 
at about 6,000, now increased with startling rapidity, and the 
aristocratic, historical old borough cast off its old-time aspect, and 
awoke in full activity, with its tall mill chimneys stretching sky- 
ward, and its many-storied factories, altering the whole character 
of the landscape, while the busy hum of machinery served to stir 
the town into life and motion. 

So powerful an impression had been made by John Horrocks, 
the young quarryman, upon the people of Preston, that after a 
while they began to adopt him as part and parcel of their native 
pride. They acknowledged to themselves the good he had done 
to the town, and were proud of his commercial achievements. 
Thus it came about, that before he was twenty-eight years of age, 
John Horrocks was fixed upon as a fit and proper person to enter 
the lists against the powerful Stanley family and contest the 
borough in opposition to their nominee. This was in 1796. The 
entire weight of the old aristocratic influence was exerted against 
him, and he was unsuccessful, but the strength of his popularity was 
such that he only lost the election by fourteen votes. Lord Derby 
had now to admit that the control of the representation of Preston 
was being wrested from him. And so it proved six years after- 
wards, when Mr. Horrocks was again brought forward. During 
the ten years that he had been settled in the town the population 
had almost doubled itself, and in the six years that had elapsed 
since the previous contest Mr. Horrocks had so increased his 
influence that the former opposition came to terms with him and 
he had the honour of being returned to Parliament unopposed. 

At first he had been reluctant to set himself in antagonism to 
the great influence of the Derby family, but the newer generation, 
now grown so numerous and so powerful, were so earnest and 
active in their support that it was thought his chances were 
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exceedingly . The candidates in the Derby interest were 
Stanley and Hoghton, the latter being the representative of the 
ancient family of the Hoghtons, of Hoghton Tower, one of the 
most prominent objects in the valley of the Ribble, and the place 
where, according to tradition, James I. knighted the loin of beef. 
It was another instance of “new men” against “ old acres.” 
Mr. Horrocks had the support of the Corporation, of which body 
he had been elected a member, and he had also the help and 
influence of the Manchester Church and King Club, which 
exercised a very potent power in the politics of the County 
Palatine in those days. The poll was open for eleven days, and 
on the morning of the last day the returns stood thus: Stanley, 
772; Hoghton, 756; Horrocks, 742. At this point Mr. Horrocks 
retired from the contest. 

After this, the young manufacturer threw his whole soul into 
his business, and before the next election came round had secured 
so strong a footing in the borough that it was felt he could not be 
opposed again with success whenever he should decide to seek 
Parliamentary honours. Accordingly, before the election of 
1802, a compromise was effected. It was arranged that the 
Derby family should nominate one candidate, and the Corporation 
the other; and to carry this into effect, Lord Stanley, as the Whig 
representative, and John Horrocks, in the interest of the Tories, 
were allowed to be returned unopposed. 

While in Parliament, Mr. Horrocks was much noticed by Pitt. 
Visiting Woolwich one day, he saw cannon being bored by 
hand. “ What!” he exclaimed, “boring cannon by hand! 
Why, that ought to be done by machinery. I must see Pitt 
about this.” He did, and boring machines were soon afterwards 
introduced. 

It was not given to him to enjoy his new honours long. Offices 
had been opened by the firm in London, and while Parliament 
was sitting he divided his time pretty evenly between his desk in 
the City and his seat in the House of Commons. It was while in 
town that he was seized with illness and died at the early age of 
thirty-six. His brusque manner, Northern accent, and vigorous 
bearing were often the source of amusement to his colleagues in 
Parliament, but, above and beyond these qualities, be was so full 
of heart and manliness that he was much respected and esteemed, 
and when his death occurred the event was deeply and sincerely 
regretted. Thirteen years before he had entered Preston a poor 
man; on his death he bequeathed to his two sons a fortune of 
£150,000. He was buried in a corner of the picturesque church- 
yard of Penwortham. His parents lived to see him at the height 
of his career. One Sunday his mother was in Preston Parish 
Church, and as she saw one son walk down the aisle of the sacred 
edifice as the member for the borough and the other as the mayor, 
at the head of the municipal body, tears of joy and pride rose to 
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the old woman’s eyes, and for the time all power ef speech went 
from her. : ; 

John Horrocks was a man of remarkable promptitude ; he 
arrived at a decision quickly; and once having resolved on a 
course that he thought right he pursued it to the end irrespective 
of what anybody might do or say. When he started business his 
first bill was taken to Mr. Crane, of Preston, to be discounted. 
Mr. Crane did what was required, but subsequent transactions 
causing him to be a little uneasy, he thought he would step down 
to the works in Turk’s Head Yard, and have a look round by way 
of reassuring himself before letting any more of his money go to 
the young manufacturer. When he reached the place he peeped 
in at the door, and saw Horrocks hard: at -work on the floor. He 
needed no further confirmation of the good qualities of his client, 
but readily gave the assistance asked for, and was always open to 
do business with him afterwards in any way that was desired. 

A remarkable charecteristic of John Horrocks was his punc- 
tuality. On one occasion, Mr. Palmer, Town Clerk of Preston and 
County Coroner, summoned a meeting of the Commissioners of 
Penwortham Bridge for ten o’clock in the morning. It was half- 
omg ten before Mr. Palmer turned up, and as soon as’ he appeared 

r. Horrocks astonished him with the query, “ Palmer, have you 
a watch?” “Yes,” was the reply, “and a very good one too. 
I'll show it to you.” “ Well,” said Horrocks, “and what time is 
it?” “Half-past ten,” answered the Town Clerk. “ Just so,” 
said Horrocks, “but this meeting was called for ten o’clock, and 
you are not here until half-past. Remember that servants should 
be punctual whether their masters are or not.” After the meeting 
Horrocks took young Palmer by the hand and earnestly but 
kindly told him that he could miss his meal, his rest, or his 
pleasures, but never ought to miss an engagement. This so 
affected Mr. Palmer that he never again was known to fail to keep 
an appointment, and came to be looked upon as one of the most 
regular and most methodical men in the town. 

John Horrocks was succeeded as chief partner by his brother 
Samuel, who was also returned to Parliament. He differed much 
from John, and was known as “the silent member for Preston.” 
Once he was heard to ejaculate in the House of Commons a feeble 
“Oh!” and this gave rise to his often being twitted in his 
subsequent election campaigns on his “eloquence.” He lived 
until March, 1842, during which year his son Samuel was serving 
the office of guild mayor. Samuel Horrocks, sen., was a man of 
enterprise and ability, but was by no means so gifted with these 
qualities as his more distinguished brother had been. He, how- 
ever, had the good sense to work out the ideas which the master- 
mind, the founder of the business, had conceived, and on those 
lines he and his partners continued to conduct the business of the 
firm with very great success. 
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It has already been mentioned that amongst the partners ad- 
mitted into the firm at a somewhat early period—in 1801, in 
fact—was Mr. Thomas Miller the elder, who had been connected 
with farming in a small way at Bolton. When John Horrocks, 
the originator of the business, died in the following year, he left 
his share in the concern to his trustees—Samuel Horrocks, 
Richard Ainsworth, and Nicholas Grimshaw, in trust for his son 
John, to carry on the business until the latter attained his 
majority, in 1815. Mr. J. Whitehead, a _before-mentioned 
partner, died in 1810; and on the Ist of July, 1811, whena 
fresh deed of partnership was signed, the members of the firm 
consisted of John Horrocks’s trustees, Samuel Horrocks the elder, 
Thomas Miller, Samuel Horrocks, and John Bairstow. When 
John Horrocks the younger came of age in 1815, he sold his 
share. in the business to his uncle, Samuel Horrocks, Thomas 
Miller, and Samuel Horrocks; and on the following day, the 
17th of February, 1815, a new partnership was constituted, con- 
sisting of the following members: Samuel Horrocks, sen., Thomas 
Miller, sen., Samuel Horrocks, John Bairstow, and Peter Horrocks, 
under the style of John Horrocks & Co. in London, and Hor- 
rockses, Miller & Co. in Preston. Other changes in the partner- 
ship took place from time to time, by death or otherwise; and 
after the decease of Samuel Horrocks the younger in 1846, Mr. 
Thomas Miller, jun., became the principal partner, the shares of 
Samuel Horrocks “surviving” to Mr. Thomas Miller, jun., and 
his brother, Mr. Henry Miller. In 1860, Mr. Thomas Miller, who 
was an alderman of the borough, became, on the retirement of 
the late Mr. William Bowman, the sole proprietor of the gigantic 
business carried on under the title of Horrockses, Miller & Co., 
but from the Ist of January of the following year, Mr. Edward 
Hermon, who had charge of the London office: of the firm, was 
admitted a partner. Alderman Miller died in 1865, leaving a 
fortune of close upon half-a-million. 

Edward Hermon was the son of a south-country gentleman of 
modest rank, and entered in the London office of Horrockses, 
Miller & Co. as principal clerk, at the age of twenty-four, holding 
that position up to the time of his becoming a partner in 
January, 1861. When Mr. Hermon took the reins of manage- 
ment, he brought’ to bear in the practical part of the business 
a capacity which could hardly have been expected in one who 
had not had a training in the factory, but by his energy and 
ability he soon mastered all the details of the working of the 
concern, and speedily made himself a name in the town of his 
adoption. When Mr. Thomas Miller died, in 1865, Mr. Hermon 
beeame the sole proprietor of the undertaking. He admitted 
Mr. F. Styles, who had succeeded him in the direction of the 
London office, as a partner on the Ist of January, 1866. Mr. 
Hermon accumulated considerable wealth, and manifested great 
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interest in public affairs. In the year 1868, he was invited to 
become the Conservative candidate for Preston. He consented, 
and was successful, winning a gallant and splendid fight. He 
was exceedingly popular, and remained member for Preston until 
the time of his death on the 6th of May, 1881, when he was 
seized with illness in the House of Commons, and died at his 
town residence, Berkeley Square, a few hours afterwards. He 
was buried in the churchyard of Peppard, in Oxfordshire, within 
two miles of the mansion of Wyfold Court, which he had erected. 

In 1870, Mr. W. Pollard, who had up to that time been in the 
service of the firm as manager, was made a member of the 
partnership, and continued in that capacity until 1878, when he 
retired. In 1873, Mr. Edward Hermon’s two nephews, Mr. 8. O. 
Hermon and Mr. 8. A. Hermon, joined the firm ; and in 1880, the 
year before his death, Mr. Hermon, M.P., withdrew from the 
concern, leaving Mr. Styles the senior partner, as he still remains. 

In March last, however, an arrangement was come to between the 
firm of Horrockses, Miller & Co. and that of Messrs. Hollins Bros., 
the proprietors of a block of mills immediately adjoining the Yard 
Works of the older firm, by which an amalgamation of interests 
was effected, the two firms becoming consolidated in one immense 
enterprise. As thus re-organized and augmented, the concern of 
Horrockses, Miller & Co. is made of still greater magnitude, and 
constitutes one of the largest and most important business under- 
takings in the kingdom. The firm of Hollins Brothers com- 
menced operations in the Sovereign Mills, Preston, in 1871, 
where they have since successfully carried on the manufacture of 
calicoes, long cloths, and sheetings, the demand for their produc- 
tions being so large that after a few years they purchased the 
neighbouring Stanley Street mill for the extension of their busi- 
ness. The two active partners, Mr. Frank Hollins and Mr. W. W. 
Galloway have gone over with the Hollins Brothers interest, and 
now, along with Mr. Styles, Mr. S. O. Hermon, Mr. 8. A. Hermon, 
and Mr. W. B. Secretan, form prominent members of the great 
partnership concern which by the new arrangement receives such 
satisfactory economicai consolidation. 

John Horrocks, the founder of the firm, aimed at securing a 
large home trade, and always took care to send to the market 
what he knew to be a good sound cloth. No piece of inferior 
quality was allowed to be made at the Yard Works. Thus the 
name of Horrocks came to carry with it the stamp of quality 
wherever it went, and to have Horrockses’ cloth was tu possess the 
best that was made. So successful was the firm with the pro- 
ducts of their looms that it is said the after-time demand in London 
alone was almost enough to keep the works going. Their shirt- 
ings and long cloths were specialties in the great drapery 
establishments, and always commanded special prices. Though 
the competition has vastly increased in these later times, and 
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though the “ready-made” trade has affected many firms, Hor- 
rockses, Miller & Co. have successfully maintained their ancient 
prestige. The firm have special quotations in the market lists, 
and not only do their goods rank as among the best in the home 
trade, but their cloth has a special market in India. It is well 
known that when the perambulating village cloth retailers of 
Hindostan go out to sell their cloths, made attractive to the eye 
with headings of brilliant colours, they seldom fail to secure a 
purchaser when they at last offer for sale a length of “ Horrockses.” 
The best cotton has always been used by the firm, and as 
machinery was introduced and fresh inventions were brought 
forth, they were ever amongst the first to avail themselves of the 
improved means of production. The power-loom, which was not 
adopted in the cotton trade until long after the death of the 
founder of the firm, gave Horrockses an immense advantage, 
enabling them to cope toa much greater extent than formerly 
with the constantly increasing demands for their cloth. John 
Horrocks was not unmindful of what had been done in his time 
in the direction of perfecting the power-loom which Dr. Cartwright 
—poet, parson, and inventor—had patented towards the close of 
the last century, but the invention was, in Mr. Horrocks’s life- 
time, totally inadequate to the weaving of anything but the 
coarsest kinds of cloth, and could not have been utilized at all in 
the manufacture of the finer fabrics for which the eminent 
Preston firm had gained so great a reputation. In 1790, the 
year before Mr. Horrocks settled in Preston, Messrs. Grimshaw, 
of Gorton, under a license from Dr. Cartwright, had erected a 
weaving factory at Knott Mills, with the view of attempting to 
improve the power-loom, but after a great expenditure of money 
in fruitless experiments they abandoned the undertaking, the 
burning down of their factory affording them a good excuse for 
leaving the power-loom to the enterprise and skill of others. The 
course of invention was keenly watched by the Horrockses, and 
when, in course of time, the power-loom was improved so as to be 
acceptable to them, they immediately introduced it into their 
works. In the memorial sent from Manchester to the Govern- 
ment, in August, 1807, calling attention to the great advantage 
which had accrued to the commerce of the country through the 
inventions of Dr. Cartwright, in the bringing to perfection of 
which, it was urged, he had expended a large private fortune; a 
memorial which expressed the hope that the Government would 
be pleased to reward the inventor’s important services with 
“some substantial mark of their favour and the gratitude of the 
country ;” there occurred the signature of “Horrocks & Co., 
Preston.” The memorial was also signed by the firm of “J. 
Watson & Sons,” John Horrocks’s old friends, and by three other 
Preston firms which had been brought into existence in the town 
hy the example afforded them by John Horrocks. These firms 
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were—Paul Cotterall & Co., Sidegreaves, Leighton & Co., and 
Riley, Paley & Co. In connection with the power-loom, that was 
afterwards to effect such a revolution in the textile industries of 
this country, it may be mentioned that Mr. Andrew Kinlock, who 
introduced such improvements in the machine as rendered it 
available for all the requirements of the cotton trade, lived many 
years in Preston, and died there in 1849, at the ripe age of 
eighty-eight, being buried in the graveyard of St. Peter’s Church. 

An extensive series of loom-sheds were erected by John Hor- 
rocks in the hand-loom days in a suburb of the town which 
subsequently came to be known as New Preston. These sheds 
were flanked on each side by long streets of neat and com- 
modious cottages for the weavers and their families, and paved 
the way effectively for the after-introduction of the loom that 
was to be worked by steam-power. The great change that was 
accomplished by the bringing into use of the splendid succession 
of inventions which have followed upon the heels of Arkwright’s 
famous spinning-frame can scarcely be realized in these days. It 
is stated that a thousand operatives employed at the present time 
in a cotton factory, with all the appliances at hand. which the 
mechanical arts have given them, can accomplish with ease 
more work than was performed by the whole of the cotton 
operatives of the United Kingdom, numbering about 43,000, 
who were engaged in the trade in 1760. If that be so, then the 
firm of Horrockses, Miller & Co. alone nearly quadruple the 
entire production of 125 years ago. 

The Yard Works, where the main portion of the spinning and 
manufacturing processes of the firm are carried on, are situated on 
the higher side of the town, and form a collection of factory 
buildings of great extent. They comprise: the Yellow Factory, 
built in 1791 by John Horrocks; the Yard Spinning Mill, erected 
in 1796 on the site of the one that John Horrocks built in 1792, 
but which was afterwards burned down ; the Yard Weaving Shed, 
put up in 1882, holding about a thousand looms; the large Spin- 
ning Shed, erected in 1875; the Field Spinning Mill, built in 
1836; the Field Weaving Mill, with the Great Weaving Shed 
adjoining ; and numerous other sheds, warehouses and buildings; 
to which may now be added the Sovereign Mill, formerly worked 
by Messrs. Hollins Brothers. Then there is the Moss Mill at the 
other end of the town, about a mile distant; while the New 
Preston works, which are situated not far from the Yard factories, 
comprise a large spinning mill, a weaving shed of considerable 
extent, a recently built and very commodious shed for winding, 
warping, and sizing, and a handsome range of. warehouse build- 
ings. The whole of the works owned by Messrs. Horrockses, 
Miller and Co. cover nearly thirty acres of ground. They have 
in operation six mills and eight sheds, and employ 3,500 work- 
people. There are five powerful engines at the Yard Works, 
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besides many smaller ones, the total horse-power being 4,500. 
The number of spindles is about 150,000; the number of looms 
4,500. To give some idea of the immense power of production 
represented by these figures it may be stated that the firm use 
from 300 to 400 bales of cotton every week, and that they manu- 
facture in the same period about 250 miles length of cloth, or, in 
the course of a year, a length of 13,000 miles, nearly sufficient 
to stretch from Preston to San Francisco and back again. The 
engines of the firm were atone time the finest in the North of 
England. In every department, indeed, their display of enterprise 
is remarkable. The “hands” have had good wages, and when 
other firms have brought down their prices Horrockses have been 
able to maintain their old rates. 

As a consequence, they have had fewer disputes with their work- 
people than most other firms, although some very painful episodes 
in the modern history of Preston have occurred in connection 
with strikes in the cotton trade. In the great strike which took 
place in 1842, the guild year, when the town was kept for a great 
part of the year in a state of riotous ferment, the head of the 
firm of Horrockses, Miller and Co. was called upon to perform a 
very distressing duty. This was Samuel Horrocks, who was 
mayor that year. The manufacturing districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire were in a condition of deep distress, consequent upon 
the severe depression in trade; ‘and what with the agitation 
created by the “ Plug Rioters,” who went about from mill to mill 
stopping the new machinery,the imaginary cause of all their troubles, 
and the excited clamour of the Chartists, who were then threatening 
to overturn the governing powers, the inhabitants of Preston had 
more than enough to occupy their attention. Preston—proud, 
aristocratic Preston—was one of the hot-beds of these industrial 
and political conflicts, and riot and bloodshed seemed daily 
imminent. The culminating point was reached on the night of 
Saturday, the 13th of August, when the rioters, after stopping 
several of the factories, made their way in great force to Lune 
Street, and showed a determination to continue their riotous pro- 
ceedings. The mayor, the magistrates, and other local authorities 
met in consultation, and decided to call in the aid of the military. 
When the soldiers came the authorities confronted the rioters 
and the mayor called upon them to disperse. They refused to do 
so, with the result that Mr. Horrocks, after reading the Riot Act, 
and finding the position of affairs still more threatening, gave the 
order to the soldiers to fire, an order which was only too promptly 
obeyed, and led to eight or nine persons being severely wounded, 
four of whom died, while others were permanently disabled. The 
marks of bullets fired on that unhappy occasion are still to be 
traced on the walls of the Corporation Arms inn. It was an 
extreme measure, it must be admitted, but then the danger was 
extreme, and the probability is that still greater disaster and 
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bloodshed was avoided by the action of Mr. Horrocks that night, 
which had the effect of clearing away from the town for a time 
the cloud of disaffection which for many months had hung over 
it like an Egyptian darkness. Since then riots have happily been 
unknown in Preston, although there have been far more serious 
disputes between capital and labour in the borough in later times. 
The great strike which lasted from October, 1853, to May, 1854, 
was perhaps the most lamentable in its effects upon the industrial 
community of Preston. During the six months that that strike 
lasted, it has been estimated the loss of wages by the operatives 
was not less than £250,000, while the loss to the people generally 
must have been equal to £533,250 ; and after all the poverty and 
suffering which the dispute entailed, the work-people were com- 
pelled to give way. 

Returning, ‘however, to the Yard Works, we will endeavour to 
describe some of the leading features of the great factories devoted 
to the manufacture of Horrocks’s famous cloths, beginning with 
the initial processes and following the fibre until it emerges from 
the loom a complete fabric. After wandering for a few hours 
from room to room, from warehouse to warehouse, and mill to 
mill; after ascending from bottom to top of a huge factory build- 
ing by way of one hoist and descending by way of another; after 
passing through a succession of hoists, and a succession of mills, 
and a succession of sheds; after inspecting machine shops here, 
and joiners’ shops there ; after plunging into one shed where a 
thousand looms are all clicking and clacking in the mad en- 
deavour to outstrip each other in noise and clangour, and into 
another where thousands of spindles are whirring and buzzing 
with deafening rapidity; after rushing into engine-houses where 
monster fly-wheels are revolving with a ponderous velocity that 
seems to shake the whole earth to its very foundations, and into 
boiler-houses where great fires are being fed every minute of the 
day with heaps of blackest coal, which they seem to swallow up in 
flame at the instant of inception; after staring up from below 
upon immense factory chimneys, which rise like gigantic monu- 
mental columns out of the maze of bricks and mortar, machinery, 
and hubbub, and staring down from giddy heights upon roofs of 
far-stretching sheds, great reservoirs of water, and, away beyond 
this busy industrial colony of from twenty to thirty acres, out 
upon the picturesque, wood-clad hills across the Ribble ; seeing, 
feeling, hearing, experiencing all this, without sufficient time to 
sort it out into separate elements or divisions, the impression con- 
veyed to the mind is certainly largely made up of wonder and 
bewilderment, and the pen may well be excused for halting when 
called upon to work the whole into an understandable, recog- 
nizable picture. Taking the processes as they come, however, 
and tracing the cotton fibre from the point of its arrival in the 
raw state at the Yard Works to the time when, as manufactured 
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fabric ready for the market, it is sent out again ; and taking a 
representative room, or shed, in each department, irrespective of 
its exact position in the many smoke-hued buildings which con- 
stitute this immense hive of industry, we may r aps contrive 
to realize to some extent the general nature of the operations 
carried on by Messrs. Horrockses, Miller & Co. 

First of all, we are taken through a series of rooms where the 
raw cotton lies piled up in mountainous heaps, just as it has been 
tumbled out of the bales. Two classes only of cotton are used in 
the manufacture of Horrockses’ long-cloths, sheetings, and shirt- 
ings—the American and the Egyptian, which is easy to distin- 
guish by the brownness of the one and the whiteness of the 
other. Now it is a brown pile that we are called upon to inspect, 
now a white one, and now one in which the two sorts of cotton 
are blended, each classification being according to the special kind 
of goods into which it has to be converted. It looks the very 
symbol of peace, innocence, and repose, as it rests there in its 
virgin purity, ere yet it has got into the iron grasp of the relent- 
less machines under which it is doomed shortly to writhe and 
struggle. It would seem, however, that the fibre is not quite so 
free from impurity as at the first glance it appears, for when we 
have our attention directed to the presence of bits of seed, and 
sand, and other non-fibrous odds and ends from the cotton fields, 
we can see that these things have somehow to be eliminated. 
The first stage of purification is accomplished by means of what is 
ealled the “opener,” a machine which takes the cotton, beats it 
savagely, shakes its fibre loose, and throws it out in a much more 
presentable condition than when it first took itin hand. The 
opener is fed by a pneumatic tube, through which it is carried as 
it gets’ disentangled, the grosser impurities being deposited in 
the dirt cells of the tube as it passes along. From the “ opener,” 
the partially cleansed cotton is passed forward to the “ scutcher,” 
which is a sort of improved “opener.” It is a large machine of 
most ingenious construction. The cotton received from the 
“opener” is weighed out in stated quantities and placed upon a 
lattice creeper, which brings it into contact with a pair of small- 
fluted rollers, which transfer it to a double-bladed beater that is 
half-concealed in a cylinder, the bottom whereof consists of a grid 
through which the impurities fall. The beater makes some two 
thousand strokes per minute. A pair of slowly-revolving dust 
cages are situated at the back of the machine, and into these the 
“lap” of cotton falls as it emerges. There are scutchers and 
seutchers, however; first scutchers, and second scutchers ; but the 
same principle and the same purpose are manifest in all; they 
cleanse and purify, and deliver the cotton in the form of “ laps,” 
ready for the carding-room. 

A room full of carding machines, such as can be seen at the 
Yard Works, is a sight to fill the uninitiated with wonder and 
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amazement. They are huge, complicated masses of mechanical 
contrivances, and perform their various evolutions with a buzz, 
and a trembling, and dust-dissemination, which are not a little 
bewildering. There is no more important process in the entire 
cotton manufacture than this of carding, for it is not one opera- 
tion alone that it performs, but has a multiplicity of duties 
imposed upon it, all of which it accomplishes with perfect re- 
liability and promptitude. It has to complete such portions of 
the purifying work as may have escaped the “opener” and the 
“scutcher ;” it is required to remove all the short fibres or 
*“nep” whose presence would be a disturbing or depreciating in- 
fluence ; it is called upon to place all the fibres in straight parallel 
order ; and, finally, it has to run the thick “ laps” of cotton off 
into a gossamer-like film, depositing it in cans in the shape of 
pure, white, and beautiful “ sliver.” With what an array of rollers, 
cylinders, combs, teeth, wheels, and discs all this is done could 
only be described in a work of 4 technical nature. 

From the carding-room, the cotton “sliver” is transferred to 
the “drawing” department, where, for the first time, the fibre is 
submitted to the process of attenuation. A number of cans of 
“ sliver” are placed in front of the machine, and the “ slivers” 
are passed through a series of rollers, the speed of each pair of 
rollers being graduated from back to front. The second pair 
revolves one and a half times as fast as the first pair, while the 
third pair runs at four times the rate of the second ; an ingenious 
arrangement by which the requisite amount of elongation is ob- 
tained. In connection with this machine, Messrs. Horrockses, 
Miller & Co. have an electrical stop-motion, the invention of 
Messrs. Howard & Bullough, of Accrington, successfully applied. 
It consists of a small magneto-electric machine, which is driven 
by a band or belt from the shafting driving the machinery. The 
electricity is conveyed from the generating machine to the frame 
by means of two rods, to each of which certain parts of the 
machine are connected ; but the circuit is not completed. In the 
event of the “sliver” breaking, or becoming exhausted, or not 
performing its allotted task properly, or the can overflowing, the 
electrical circuit immediately receives completion, and the machine 
is stopped. This is one of the most successful adaptations of 
electrical science to mechanical industry, and supplies an indica- 
tion of a new field of invention which may yield much in the 
future to aid the development of our manufactures. The nu- 
merous mishaps of which Messrs. Howard & Bullough’s stop- 
motion takes such prompt cognizance had before its introduction 
to be continuously watched for by the operative, entailing 
much greater amount of supervision than is now necessary. 

Advancing by regular stages, we are next introduced to the 
“slubbing ” department of the Yard Works. The “slubbing ” 
frame is a machine of from sixty to eighty spindles, upon which 
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small bobbins or tubes are placed, for the reception of the cotton 
in a state of further attenuation, being slightly twisted and 
drawn finer in its passage from the “ sliver * stage in which it 
has come from the drawing-frame, where we last saw it. Then 
comes what is called the intermediate frame, which is a repetition 
of the slubbing process, and provides for the doubling and 
uniting of two slubbing ends in one, while it draws them out to 
the proportion of one and produces a greater evenness of yarn. 
From the “intermediate” stage we pass to the last of the 
preparatory processes, that of “roving,” where the cotton is 
further drawn out and wound on to smaller bobbins, ready for 
the “ mule.” 

The “mule” spinning machinery of Messrs. Horrockses, 
Miller & Co. occupies a great deal of space, but is of the most 
improved pattern, and much more accommodatable than the 
machines in the development of which so many inventors of the 
last century were associated, but which had their best features 
added by Mr. Richard Roberts, of Manchester, from 1825 to 1830, 
when the Yard Works had been in existence for many years. 
“ The first self-acting mule,” writes Mr. Richard Marsden, editor 
of the Textile Manufacturer, “was one of the greatest triumphs 
of mechanical genius that has ever been achieved, and as a 
display of the power of the inventive faculty in man’s nature, 
surpassed anything accomplished up to that time.” This state- 
ment hardly requires even that limited qualification, as though 
great advances have since been made in many branches of 
mechanical industry, nothing yet surpasses the spinning mule in 
the number and variability of its actions, the admirable concert 
of its parts, or the excellent results achieved by it. To watch 
this machine, advancing and receding, with all its complex 
assistance of shafts, wheels, levers, pulleys, ropes, and springs, 
perform its important functions of spinning the “ rovings” into 
yarn, is to be amazed at the automatic perfection to which the 
machine has been brought. The “ rovings” are fixed on the creel 
of the machine, and the ends are run through small guide wires, 
and passed through three pairs of drawing rollers. The back 
pair receives the ends of the rovings from the bobbin ; the next 
pair takes it. forward, with slightly accelerated motion ; and the 
last pair, which runs at a much more rapid rate, “ draws” it equally 
throughout. From this point the ends pass to the spindles, which, 
revolving at an enormous speed, twist the loose fibres together 
and form them into distinct threads. Meanwhile, the spindle 
carriage is being drawn away from the rollers, at a pace very 
slightly exceeding the rate at which the roving is coming forth, 
thus obtaining what is termed a “gain,” which has the effect of 
removing all irregularities in the fineness of the thread. “The 
carriage, which is borne upon wheels, continues its outward 
progress,” to quote the authority before-mentioned, “ until it 
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reaches the extremity of its traverse, which is sixty-three inches 
from the roller-beam, when the revolution of the spindle ceases, 
the drawing-rollers stop, and the backing-off commences. This 
process is the unwinding of the several turns of the yarn, extend- 
ing from the top of the cop in process of formation to the summit 
of the spindle. As this proceeds, the faller-wire, which is placed 
over and guides the threads on the cop, is depressed ; the counter- 
faller at the same time rising, the slack unwound from the 
spindles is taken up, and the threads are prevented from running 
into snarls. When the backing-off is completed, the carriage 
commences to run inwards—that is, towards the roller-beam—the 
spindles winding on the yarn at a uniform rate, but by means of 
a varying speed in their revolution, as the faller is guiding the 
thread upon the larger or smaller diameter of the cone of the 
cop. Immediately the winding is finished, the depressed faller 
rises, the counter-faller is put down, and the former actions re- 
commence in the order described, and are repeated until the ‘set’ 
is completed—that is, the cops on each spindle are perfectly 
formed.” Men and boys work these machines, travelling to and 
fro all the day long with the spindle carriage. So perfect of con- 
struction are the “ mules” of the present day, however, that the 
labour of superintending their operations is far from being so 
fatiguing as it must have been in the time of Arkwright, 
Crompton, and Hargreaves. In connection with this machine, 
Messrs. Platt Brothers & Co., of Oldham, whose celebrated 
machine works formed the subject of an article of the present 
series published in January last, have patented an invention called 
the “automatic nosing motion,” which regulates the winding in 
a greatly improved manner. The winding is more uniform in its 
action, the yarn is subjected to less strain, and it is kept free 
from snarls. But there are many other processes yet for the 
cotton to go through before it can be sent forth to the world as 
complete cloth. Having been converted into yarn, it goes one 
way to be made into warps, and another to be made into weft. 
That intended for the warp is passed on to the winding and 
warping room, where it is wound round a beam. When on the 
beam it is taken to the sizing room, and six at a time are 
unwound through a heated starchy mixture which serves to im- 
part to the warp strength enough to stand the wear and tear of 
the loom, to which it is sent after having been put into the 
harness of “ reeds and healds,” whose office it is to keep the ends 
in perfect regularity and form the sheath through which the 
shuttle that drags the weft across the loom has to travel. 

All the mechanical processes are done with now, except the 
final one of weaving, with which nearly everybody is familiar in 
one form or another. At few places, however, can the business of 
weaving be seen in progress on such a scale as at the works 
of Messrs. Horrockses, Miller & Co. They have several large 
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sheds devoted exclusively to weaving, one of them holding about 
a thousand looms, and others being nearly as large. Walking out 
of the open air into the principal weaving shed, one is literally 
struck dumb with the noise that so suddenly assails the ear, for it 
is useless attempting to give utterance to one’s ~—— or to 
try to understand the speech of any one else, who is bold enough 
to make the experiment of speaking to you, the clatter and 
clamour, the buzz and confusion which seems to reign being too 
great for any interchanges of this description. A thousand looms! 
all banging their shuttles from side to side with lightning-like 
rapidity. A thousand looms! with a thousand gleaming sheets 
of white cotton growing into cloth in them. A thousand looms! 
tended by neatly-dressed women and healthy-looking men, who 
have time enough to take stock of any visitors that may rudely 
rush in upon them, despite the fact that each weaver has the 
supervision of three or four looms. The real labour is performed 
by the machines, these do the hard work; the men, women and 
girls simply keep a watchful eye upon them just to keep the 
course clear for them against broken ends, failure of weft, or 
other accidents to warp or woof. The machines will not fail to do 
their part if only the material they have got to manipulate will 
hold out. 

The conditions of labour in the- cotton trade are altogether 
changed in these days from what they were before the era of 
invention. According to Dr. Aitkin, “An eminent manufacturer 
of that age used to be in his warehouse before six in the morning, 
accompanied by his children and apprentices. At seven they all 
came in to breakfast, which consisted of one large dish of water- 
pottage, made of oatmeal, water, and a little salt, boiled thick, 
and poured into a dish; at the side was a pan or basin of milk, 
and the master and apprentices, each with a wooden spoon in his 
hand, without loss of time dipped into the same dish, and thence 
into the milk pan, and as soon as it was finished they all returned 
to their work.” A social and industrial revolution has taken place 
since then, and under our present larger system of trading, the 
manufacturer of cotton has become a power in the land, the 
“cotton lords,” as was instanced even so far back as the time of 
John Horrocks, having proved themselves no unworthy rivals of 
the older aristocracy of birth and landed proprietorship. Preston, 
as we have seen, has undergone in its social bearing as marked a 
— as that which has been experienced by the trade which it 
now fosters and is so proud of. The names of the Horrockses, the 
Millers, the Hermons, the Hollinses are names which mean more 
to Preston now than all the showy grandeur which gave them 
empty delight in the days that are gone. When “the old Earl 
of Derby,” as he was called, who married as his second wife Miss 
Farren, the famous actress, kept high revel at Patten House, in 
Church Street, Preston, and at Preston fought his mains of cocks 
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with General Yates, it was, according to the tastes and ‘humour 
of the time, considered that Preston was honoured above all other 
towns in the north. They had other things to fight about in the 
capital of the Duchy later on, and some of the names we have 
mentioned as representing the peerage of industry were associated 
with the conflict. Employers and employed, however, have since 
then acknowledged an identity of interest, and it is to be hoped 
that the Sovereign Mill, which now forms part of the works of 
Horrockses, Miller & Co., will never again have to witness such 
scenes as were enacted in it during the long strike of 1853-4. 
Mr. Hollins (father of Mr. Frank Hollins) kept the mill open. A 
contributor to “ Household Words,” who was at the time com- 
missioned to go down to report on the strike for Dickens, made 
the following reference to this: “ It is a very beautiful mill, con- 
taining a large amount of valuable machinery, to’ which some 
recent ingenious improvements have been added. Four hundred 
people could find employment in it; there were eighty-five at 
work, of whom five had ‘come in’ that morning. They looked, 
amongst the vast array of motionless power-looms, like ‘a few 
remaining leaves in a wintry forest. They were protected by the 
police (very prudently not obtruded on the scenes I have 
described ), and were stared at every day when they came out by 
a crowd which had never been large in reference to the numbers 
on strike, and had diminished to a score or two. One policeman 
at the door sufficed to keep order then. These eighty-five were 
people of exceedingly decent appearance, chiefly women, and 
were evidently not in the least uneasy for themselves. I heard 
of one girl among them, and only one, who had been hustled and 
struck in a dark street.” Since then, masters and men have 
been on more amicable terms, and no strike of any importance, 
except one in 1877, that lasted two months, has occurred in 
Preston. In 1853 the ballad-singers went about chanting their 
songs of the strike, in which the point of view of the operatives 
was clearly, though not very poetically, put. One of the “Ten 
Per Cent. Songs,” as they were called, had a verse that ran thus: 


“In eighteen forty-seven, my boys, 

I am sorry for to say, 

They took from us the ten per cent. 

ithout so much delay ; 

And now we want it back again, 
Our masters, in a pout, 

Said they would not grant it us, 
So we're every one locked out.” 


There was a chorus, too, which may be worth quotation. This 
was it’: 
“So now, my boys, don’t daunted be, 
But stand out to the fray ; 


y 
We ne’er shall yield, nor quit the field, 
Until we've won the day.” - 
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This was all very well as a chorus, but it was a failure as a 
prophecy, as it turned out. 

Preston has received so much benefit at the hands of her cotton 
magnates of late years that she is not likely soon to quarrel with 
them again without good and sufficient cause. Trade will fluc- 
tuate, and periods of depression and prosperity will alternate, like 

. the storms and calms of the sea; but it has become a recognized 
truth that it is not the. employed alone who have to bear the 
brunt of hard times, but that the masters have to be foremost in 
the struggle, and that upon the sympathy and support of their 
work-people success or failure often depends. 

While the chimneys at Yard Works are kept smoking, while 
the looms and spindles are kept well employed, and while the 
fame of “ Horrockses” cotton retains its pre-eminence over the 
world, Preston will always have good reason to hold to her old 
designation of “ proud Preston,” and, judging from the strong 
organization which now sways the destinies of this famous firm, 
its future will not be less distinguished than the past. At the 
guild celebration of 1882, when the Duke of Cambridge graced 
the occasion with his presence, and a week of festivity in honour 
of trade—trade as Preston knows it in the present day, not 1s in 
the ancient times, when the guild was established—was indulged 
in, the most imposing display of the week was the textile in- 
dustries procession, representing the staple trade of the town. 
In this procession the firm of Horrockses, Miller & Co. naturally 
occupied a very prominent position, as the oldest and largest 
firm in the borough. A model of all their mills and sheds, fixed 
on a gaily-decorated waggon, was exhibited, and as it moved 
along with the procession, was greatly cheered by the multitude 
assembled along the line of route. What the guild of 1902 will 
have to show in connection with the firm of Horrockses, Miller & 
Co., it is, of course, impossible to predict, but already there are 
signs of still greater activity and increase of influence on the part 
of the firm, and it will be strange indeed if, when the next guild 
comes round, they should not still possess the leading position 
which has been theirs for so long a period. 

During the present month of July the Prince of Wales will 
honour Preston with a visit, for the purpose of attending the 
Royal Agricultural Show which is to be held there this year, and 
as His Royal Highness takes a deep interest in the progress of 
the national industries as well as in agriculture, he will not 
improbably avail himself of the opportunity that will then be pre- 
sented of inspecting the works of Messrs. Horrockses, Miller & 
Co., which are as completely representative of the cotton manu- 
factures of Lancashire as any concern that could be selected. 
That Preston does, not intend to be left behind in the march of 
progress is evidenced not only by the continued pre-eminence of 
such: firms as that of Horrockses, Miller & Co. as far as 
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regards its cotton industry, but by the enterprise and energy 
of its inhabitants in extending the importance of its industries 
generally. 

One of the duties which the Prince of Wales will have the 
pleasure of performing while in Preston will be the laying of the 
foundation of a new dock, the projecting of which may be taken 
as an indication that Preston intends to make some attempt to 
regain something of her former position as a Lancashire shipping 
port, for, although she will find it impossible ever again to hold 
the distinction of being the principal shipping station in Lan- 
cashire—as she did in the time of Charles 1. when she paid more 
than double the amount of ship-money that was paid by Liver- 
pool, and one-third more than Lancaster—she may still hope, with 
the navigability of the Ribble improved, to increase her maritime 
traffic to such an extent as to make it an important factor in the 
promotion of her industrial greatness. 





DEBORAH. 


A DEaR wee child with quaint, old-fashioned ways, 
Like dainty china in an old-world frame : 

A small embodiment of bygone days, 

With Granny’s teaching and with Granny’s name, 
And glorious blue eyes that danced and shone 
With gleeful mischief that was all her own. 


Soft curling hair of just the self-same hue 

As chesnuts bursting from a ripened shell, — 

A tender mouth with dimples emer through 
The feigned solemnity that seemed to tell 

Of Granny’s childhood, while the dimples fleet 
Were wholly Deborah’s, and wholly sweet. 


A muslin gown beruffled and belaced, 

A yellow sash, a string of amber beads 

On whose rough surface baby fingers traced 

The faithful records of a lover’s deeds, 

And felt a quaint contentment just to know 
That Great-Great-Granny kissed them long ago. 


A child to nestle in one’s heart and make 
This temple worthier of the love it shrined; 
For still it sanctifies for her sweet sake 

The tender memories she felt behind 

When, with a new sweet gladness in her eyes, 
She winged her homeward way to Paradise. 
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THE SALON OF 1885. 


ERTAINLY, for all our art schools and current art crazes, art, in 
the true sense of the word, is more really appreciated, more 
popular, in France than in England. The opening of the Salon is a 
national event in which every one, not only the educated classes, is 
more or less interested. The newspapers publish not one, or two, but 
a long series of consecutive articles upon the works of art of the 
year ; before the exhibition has even opened its doors an excellently 
illustrated catalogue is issued. Moreover, photographs after all 
the most remarkable pictures and statues are exposed in all the 
shop windows, and can be bought for the modest sum of one franc. 
This is popularising art indeed! Unfortunately, in our country, 
petty jealousies, a too ardent greed for money, a too meagre love 
of art for art’s own sake, prevents the imitation of this laudable 
practice of photographic reproduction of our artists’ work. Then, 
too, the Salon is open free once a week, every Sunday, to the 
people. Why cannot this good practice be followed on a week- 
day, say Monday or Saturday? Our Royal Academy is so rich, it 
might well afford to do this graceful act by the people. It is 
greatly to be hoped that when a reformed parliament comes to 
overhaul the properties of corporations, guilds and other vested 
bodies, it will also investigate the manner in which the Royal 
Academy spends its national subsidies, and see whether it has 
really done its best to advance the art education of the country 
by means of its wealth. 

But to return to the Salon. The question is annually put “Is 
such an exhibition up to or above the average ?” The answer is 
hard to give. There is always a great deal of admirable work in 
the Salon ; work that shows more range of imagination, mastery 
of handling, knowledge of technique, feeling for colour than our 
own Royal Academy can show; on the other hand seen en masse 
the impression is not overwhelming or altogether agreeable. But 
perhaps this applies to all large collections of pictures hung close 
together. Let us take a detailed look. It is then forced upon 
our attention that never was the French school so diverse in its 
manifestations, so contradictory in its tendencies. New schools 
and old revivals hustle each other cheek-by-jowl ; impressionists 
and idealists canvas eagerly for our sympathies, truth is struggled 
after at all costs and all sacrifices, and a high standard of con- 
scientiousness is maintained even though the route chosen be at 
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times mistaken or ill-advised. A striking instance of this meets 
our eye at once on entering the Grand Salon, in the shape of a 
huge picture of M. Roll, the artist who belongs to the ultra- 
modern school that would glorify les nouvelles couches sociales, and 
_who has set himself the task to paint on a large scale the life of 
the Parisian populace. It was his picture of a colliery strike, ex- 
hibited some years ago, that suggested to Zola the idea of writing 
“Germinal.” “House building on the Quay of Suresnes” is the 
name of this enormous canvas. On soil ploughed by the incessant 
movement of carts and horses’ feet, saturated by the water that 
drips from the machines and rinsing troughs, some workmen in the 
foreground are occupied with sawing a block of stone. On: the 
left, another of these workmen, with bowed head and frame, sombre 
of aspect, comes towards the spectators carrying with the aid of 
an apprentice, a huge block of granite upon a stretcher. In the 
centre of the middle distance, a strong grey horse is resting, 
awaiting the near moment when he, too, shall again resume his 
wearisome labours. On all sides, below, above on the scaffoldings, 
far away in the distance, workmen come and go, raising huge 
poles, cutting granite, or executing some perilous manceuvre on 
the iron bridge that dominates the entire scene, and cuts straight 
across the picture. The whole is executed with an actuality, a 
realism that shows the painter possessed of all the skill of a master, 
all the resources of an artist of first-class merit. The physiognomies 
are well studied and rendered with care, the entirety throughout 
with earnestness. But how has M. Roll employed his talents ? 
Honestly the whole thing is ugly, inartistic to the last degree. 
Who would wish to hang such a work in their gallery, to have such 
a transcript from the commonplace, every-day aspect of existence 
always under their eyes ? The picture excites much attention and 
comment, because it is a sort of picture-programme, a manifesto 
of the artistic Credo of a certain section of the new French school. 

Other canvases equally enormous hang in this gallery. As op- 
posed to M. Roll’s intransigeant naturalism is M. Fritel’s pro- 
nounced idealism, better intentioned than expressed in his rather 
incoherent picture, “ Solum Patriz ;” showing the French of all 
generations defiling through the air, an army of heroes, ready again, 
if need be, to water the soil of the father-land with their blood— 
a picture obviously intended to evoke patriotism, and to foster the 
French ideal of a war of revenge. It is a noteworthy and for- 
tunate feature, however, that of these revenge-pictufes there are 
far fewer than usual this year, showing, we may hope, that the 
spirit that inspired them is also dying out. 

Machines is the French studio-slang name for the huge 
canvases with which the Salon abounds, and yet another such 
“ machine” is the “ Last Moments of Philip II. of Spain,” by M. 
Casanuova, in which, with little delicacy of feeling, the monarch’s 
coffin is aggressively placed by his bedside ere even he has drawn 
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his last breath. This is one of those historic anecdotes painted 
upon a large scale, too large for its theme, of which French painters 
are over fond. Yet another is M. Jean Brunel’s “Triumphant 
Entry of Duguesclin into Poitiers,” a ceiling intended for the 
Hotel de Ville of that city. The wrial cavalcade riding on clouds 
makes a droll impression, especially seen thus flatly upon a wall. 
But laugh at them as we may, find their proportions as exaggerated 
as we will, the Gallic painters are lucky in that they can paint, 
can exhibit such huge canvases. What an education they thus 
gain in drawing, in composition. No scamping is possible when 
the scale is so huge, the size reveals all faults of modelling, em- 
phasizes all errors of. design. Happy the French that with them 
grand and monumental art is not wholly dead, that the nation at 
large, by its orders for decoration of public buildings, by its pro- 
vincial museums, encourages high art, and that its painters are not 
therefore driven like ours, to cater solely for the adornment of the 
walls of private houses, to satisfy middle-class humdrum demands, 
to consider the nursery and the schoolroom in the choice of their 
themes. As we are on the subject of the large and historical pic- 
tures, let us exhaust those best worth mention or most remarkable 
ere proceeding further. 

Historical painting with its sub-divisions of battle-pictures and 
historic genre holds, as it has always held, a large place in the 
Salon. Noteworthy among these is the work of a quite young 
painter, M. Rochegrosse, who on his début carried off the prize of 
the year. This time he has moved from antiquity to the Middle 
Ages, into the very midst of the Jacquerie revolt, the social revolt 
of which Michelet, that most pictorial among historians, has con- 
stituted himself the chronicler. The picture is as melodramatic as 
the extract from the writer that accompanies it. We see a body 
of the wretched oppressed and starving peasantry breaking into the 
great hall of a seigneural castle, ready to pillage, ravage and mur- 
der, as their brutalized faces and the ghastly decapitated heads of 
nobles, which they carry upon the ends of their pikes, fully testify. 
But for a second their tempestuous fury has been arrested by the 
sight of the chatelaine, who meets them in the great hall, where 
she stands, surrounded by her children and grand-children, ready 
to brave the invaders and hold them at bay by her moral force. 
There is undeniable dramatic, not to say melodramatic, power in 
this picture, and this moment of halt in the midst of inflamed 
passion is happily inspired and rendered. But it is a cruel,a 
blood-stained picture. Equally cruel and blood-stained are M. 
Clairin’s enormous “ After the Victory,” a medieval scene of 
Moorish victory over the Spanish; and M. Benjamin Constant’s 
“ The Justice of the Cherif,” in which a jealous cherif has caused 
his whole harem to be murdered by the hands of his black eunuchs. 
The moment represented is early dawn, that falls with soft pink 
rays upon the lifeless nude: bodies of the lovely females, de 
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forms strew the ground in various graceful attitudes, while their 
life-blood flows from them over the marble floors, across the costly 
oriental carpets, and even trickles into the basin whose fountain 
enlivened many a hot, gay hour in this harem court. The 
entire picture is a marvel of colouration, of effects of light and 
shade suffused by a lovely golden hue that is quite Venetian in 
character. 

A graceful but rather tame version of Jephtha’s daughter, that 
Jewish Iphegenia, stands midway between historical and sacred 
art. The maiden is too coquettish, too self-conscious to wholly 
please. On the other hand she and her companions are painted 
with all the finish and grace their author, M. Cabanal, knows 
how to give to his work. Religious themes, orders to decorate 
churches are another variety of subject the French artists possess 
beyond their English brethren, and though the Salon presents 
fewer religious pictures than usual there still is a fair number. 
The always correct, academically pretty and emotionally cold 
M. Bouguereau, exhibits a dyptich, “ The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds and the Magi.” He has also a “ Byblis,” irreproachable in 
drawing and colour and yet impressing us with nothing of the 
despair of the daughter of Miletus, who was possessed with a 
criminal love for her brother. If science alone sufficed, M. 
Bouguereau would be the greatest painter of his day, but science 
needs to be vivified by emotion, and of that he hasnone. Of him 
might be said what Delacroix said of Ingres, “ He leaves something 
cold in his composition.” An imitation of the Italian school of 
Bologna, M. Bouguereau’s work may be said to have that most 
fade character which is to have none at all. Correct and lifeless, 
so we must sum up his labours. Of the various Virgins we like 
by far the best that of M. Dagnan, a simple picture full of true 
maternal feeling. The only supernatural element introduced is 
novel and not pictorially unpleasant. Mary is nursing her babe 
who is covered by the ample cloak, but the aureole that surrounds 
His head sends forth its rays through the folds and thus permits 
us to see its contours. Graceful also is the little canvas by M. 
Olivier Merson called “The Arrival at Bethlehem,” illustrating 
« popular French Noél, or Christmas carol which tells that according 
to a legend, Joseph and Mary on their arrival at Bethlehem could 
find no shelter for the night, the mistress of the inn refusing to 
take in such poor travellers, relegating them instead to sleep in 
the stable, where between an ox and an ass the King of Men saw 
the light of day. The carol merits reproduction : 


“ Saint Joseru. 


Passons par l'autre rue 
La cour est vis-a-vis, 
Tout devant notre vue 
Je vois un grand logis. 
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La Vierce. 


Allez-y seul, de grace, 

Je ne puis plus marcher. 
Je me trouve si lasse 

Que je ne puis chercher. 


Saint Josern (frappant). 
Ma bonne et chére dame 
Dites, n’auriez-vous point 
De quoi loger ma femme 
Dans quelque petit coin ? 
La Dame (par la fenétre). 
Les gens de votre sorte, 
Ne logent pas céans 
Allez a l'autre porte 
C’est pour les pauvre gens.” 
The picture is as naively simple and touching as the song. We 
see in a bright, oriental moonlit night, the one long street of 
Bethlehem, with its square bare houses, the saint wrapped in 
his cloak tapping at the inhospitable door, the landlady replying 
from the window, the Virgin, weary and faint, sunk on her knees 
in midst the lonely street. M. Merson is one of the few modern 
painters who has apprehended that religious art as practiced in the 
Middle Ages is dead to day, and that it is only possible to vivify it 
again by giving to it a legendary character. M. Uhde has chosen 
for his theme the tender words “Suffer little children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not.” Following the example of Rem- 
brandt and other masters M. Uhde has given to the children 
modern costumes and placed them in the large hall of a modern 
peasant’s house; they surround the Christ, who is seated simply 
dressed, without an aureole. The painter may be censured for 
transplanting such a scene into contemporary life, but it is 
impossible to deny to it a profoundly poetical character. Here is 
realistic painting, pervaded by a fine and mystical touch. Realistic 
yet anything but poetical, indeed, distinctly absurd is M. Bonnat’s 
huge picture, commissioned for the Pantheon, representing the 
Martyrdom of St. Denis. The history of this saint, who, after his 
decapitation, ever walked abroad carrying his head under his arm, 
for greater security and to prevent the recurrence of a similar misad- 
venture, is always sufficiently upon the border-land of the ridiculous 
torender it needful for an artist to be more than commonly careful 
how he touches it. M. Bonnat represents the moment after the 
decapitation, and we behold the body of the elderly saint bending 
forward eagerly to pick up the departing top-piece which is rolling 
down the steps of the platform on which stands the block. The 
feats of Maskelyne and Cook or of Verbeck suggest themselves to 
our eyes rather than the dignified attitude of asaint. The picture 
flooded with blood is as absurd as it is repugnant, and certainly 
appeals neither to artistic or religious sentiment. It is equally 
grievous and astonishing that M. Bonnat should have fallen so low. 
Landscape art is one of the French strong points, and it has 
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rown in excellence since the French artists preached the true 
and laudable doctrine that landscapes must be painted and 
finished out of doors, not in the false daylight of the studio. The 
influence of the so-called “ rustic school” is much felt this year, 
and so is the influence of the lamented Bastien Lepage. Standing 
midway between the impressionists and realists is Jules Breton, 
whose profound sentiment for rustic beauty saves him from the 
vulgarisms into which mere painters of peasants are apt to fall. 
He has two charming canvases. (ne is called “Le Dernier 
Rayon.” Two aged grand-parents have taken charge of their little 
grand-child while its parents were harvesting. They return with 
the last rays of the setting sun and the baby runs towards them, 
the light bathing him also, while the corner where the old ones 
sit is already immersed in gloom. A charming poem-picture 
steeped in homely joys which is saved from puerility by the 
artist’s true touch on human nature. The other canvas “ The 
Lark,” shows us a robust peasant walking through the dew- 
drenched fields at early dawn, joining her fresh young voice in 
morning thanksgiving to that of the lark which flutters high 
above her head. M. Roll exhibits a work he calls “A Study,” 
which proves incontestably that he need not always be as ugly 
and uninteresting as he has evinced himself in the House- 
building picture. It was a false prudery perhaps that hindered 
the artist from giving the picture its true name, which should be 
“ Pasiphae,” and which hence has led some of the critics far astray, 
unable to understand why this nude woman is disporting herself 
thus contentedly in the fields with a huge bull. For freshness of 
painting, for realism and naturalism kept within just bounds, this 
is one of the best pictures in the Salon. There is a spring-like 
freshness in the landscape, a mastery of modelling in the handling 
of the flesh. 

Improprieties are certainly more sparse this year than usual, 
and a more moral tone would appear to have taken hold of the 
Jury. At deast one picture called “Un Flagrant Délit ” had to 
be removed, even after it had already found its place on the walls 
and its way into the illustrated catalogue. Still, there are many 
themes. more risqué than our English painters would dare to 
paint. Thus a Salon without a Potiphar’s wife would be no Salon, 
and we counted that the worthy St. Anthony was tempted only 
seven times in the course of our peregrinations through the 
rooms. The reason for his popularity is of course easy to find. It 
affords scope for treatment of the nude, for displaying that know- 
ledge of anatomy and that skill in drawing form in which the 
French are facile princeps. Neither are they repelled by themes 
we should think too painful for pictorial presentation. Such for 
example is “ Les Fous,” one of the successes of the Salon. M. 
Beraud has depicted the garden of a lunatic asylum in which the 
poor men walk about freely, the superintendents keeping at a 
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distance. We see here specimens of all manner of alienations, 
from the simple maniac to the furious madman; one is declaim- 
ing, another drawing geometrical figures on the sand, one 
laughing, another weeping—a carefully observed picture but of 
poignant sadness. Unpleasant also to the last degree is another 
of the successes of the Salon, the “Toro Colante,” a bull who has 
just. succeeded in killing both the horse and the picador who 
attacked him, and who has thrown the former across his shoulders 
with a defiant, triumphant mien. Blood flows over his body from 
the victim, blood floods the whole arena. The entire brutality of 
this game is here forced upon our vision, and yet we see it is not 
felt as such by the crowds of spectators who are dimly discernible 
in the distant amphitheatre, being blotched in rather than 
painted, after the manner of the Spanish Impressionist school, 
such as we see it in the works of Goya. In the matter of in- 
coherent art M. Besnard carries otf the palm with his enormous 
soi-disant allegoric composition “ Paris,” a projected decorative 
work recalling the fétes of the fourteenth of July. Paris is repre- 
sented as a boat gliding along the Seine; in the background is 
seen the real town, illuminated, as though on fire, in honour of the 
immortal principles of the day. The entire picture is the wildest 
melodramatic mixture of reality and fantasy, naturalism and 
imagination—truly nothing but a gigantic caricature. The 
whole is surmounted with a device of the city “ Fluctuat nec 
mergitur.” The artist will do well not to adopt it as his own. 
Death-bed scenes are ever favourite themes with the French 
painters. Thus we have the “ Death of Chopin,” by M. Barrias, 
representing the historic scene when the Countess Potocka stood 
beside his couch and sang to the dying man that psalm of Marcello’s 
during whose recitation the great artist breathed his last. M. 
Maignan sends us the “ Death of William the Conqueror.” We 
behold him in his chamber at Rouen, where he died lying half 
naked upon the floor, his body having fallen out of the bed, while 
the room with its empty coffers, its disorder, bear traces of the 
pillage the king’s courtiers made of his goods ere even he was cold. 
It is an impressive and dramatic picture. Chilpéric too, whom 
M. Luminais has painted so often and with such evident interest, 
is shown us as dead this year. Does this portend that the artist 
intends in future to abandon Merovingian history and deal with 
other periods ? We hope so. The Merovingians are not inter- 
esting barbarians. 

Portraits are largely as well as admirably represented. The 
gem of tlie exhibition may be pronounced a lady’s portrait by the 
eminent sculptor M. Dubois, a very model of what a refined por- 
trait should be. The sweet, good, young face looks forth with 
measured simplicity from out of the canvas. She is dressed in a 
plain brown velvet: bodice to which a bunch of violets gives the 
only bit of relief. On her head or rather at the back, is a broad- 
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brimmed hat. Her hands are covered with Swedish gloves, those 
gloves which according to Charles Blanc are the only ones an 
artist should paint or a lady wear. The whole is absolutely 
unstudied and telling on that very account. Mr. Whistler exhibits 
his eccentric Lady Archibald Campbell; and Mr. John Sargant, 
a follower of Mr. Whistler’s school, mingled with Spanish influences, 
contributes two portraits, one of an angular lady dressed in grey, 
having the peculiarly impertinent look this artist contrives to 
give to all his models ; the other a group of three young English 
girls. They too are thin and angular, leading a French critic to 
remark that Mr. Sargant has constituted himself court painter of 
elegant thinness and of those female types that may be called 
bundles of nerves. Of notable personages there are fewer portraits 
than usual. Very characteristic and refined is the small canvas 
by M. Axilette, that gives us the features of Coppée. We are 
shown the poet of “ Les Humbles” as he sits in his simple work- 
room, in which there is little of the modern bric-d-brac character. 
It is the quiet retreat of a thinker to which the noise of polemics, 
the angry jealousies of his colleagues, does not penetrate—the 
serene retreat of a quiet man of letters, who sits smiling and calm 
in its midst. M. Melingue sends the portrait of a very different 
poet, one of the pronounced fleshy and realist school, Jean 
Richepin, lately the friend of Sarah Bernhardt, whom it has 
amused the artist to depict also in his library, dressed from head 
to foot in scarlet robes—“ His Holiness Jean Richepin,” says the 
mocking Parisian spectator. Carolus Duran has this year been 
unfortunate in his themes—a fat nowveau riche and a masterful 
old maid. He has done his best with such subjects but they do 
not lend themselves to refined treatment. A towr de force of 
painting is M. Comerre’s “ Portrait of Mlle. C. F., dressed in 
the style of Louis XV.,” a study of blue on blue; her dress is blue, 
she stands against a blue velvet curtain hung betwixt blue 
columns, through which are seen a blue sky—in a word an azure 
symphony which does not repel notwithstanding its obvious 
artificiality. The same cannot be said of the artist’s study of 
another lady as green on green. M. Gervex, in painting “ A Seance 
of the Jury of Painting,” has been fortunate in representing most 
of the eminent artists of France. Here we behold Henner, 
Bouguereau, Duran, Cabanel, Breton and others the more, 
eagerly discussing, with uplifted stick and umbrella, the merits 
and demerits of the various pictures put before them for judg- 
ment. Apropos of this picture it is worth remarking that the 
works which are marked as “ Hors Concours,” like the works 
marked in our own Academy with the mystic. letters R.A., are 
‘often those least worth looking at. 

Excellent decorative work has also ever been a prerogative of 
the French, and there is enough at the present Salon to maintain 
this reputation, even although the decorative artists themselves 
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have been touched for the most part by the current realistic 
influences. M. Puvis de Chavannes, the head of the decorative 
school of a dreamy character, only sends as the French say, a 
carte-de-visite this year to the exhibition; that is to say, he is 
represented only by the small sketch of a large work “ Autumn,” 
three graceful women culling fruits in a grove, painted in those 
low semi-tones beloved of the artist. M. Humbert carries off the 
palm with his “ Fin de la Journée.” This large fresco is intended 
to decorate the marriage room of one of the Parisian Mairie ; 
although destined for Paris it is rustic in inspiration. We see a 
farm in the distance, whence, skirting a river,advances a servant- 
maid, while three other women are on its banks feeding the goats, 
drawing water and welcoming the men who, their day’s labour 
done, step out of a boat to greet their little ones. There is a 
suggestion of Millet’s truthful rustic scenes over the whole, 
while breathing the grace of M. Puvis de Chavannes. Another 
decorative panel for a Mairie is M. Baudoin’s “ Les Fiangailles,” 
in which a robust blacksmith is giving his hand and heart to 
astrapping young farm girl,who stands upright beside a well whence 
she has just drawn her bucket full. In the back ground a rural 
landscape spreads out to view, a simple interesting earnest canvas, 
void of pretentions and pleasantly coloured and conceived. 

In genre pure and simple M. Henner may be said to have 
carried off the honours. His “Fabiola,” a young girl’s head 
draped in bright scarlet, draws admiring crowds. For finish of 
modelling, conventional refinement of colour, M. Henner no doubt 
stands unapproached. But his eternal young girls and nymphs 
of dazzling white skin and golden hair grow monotonous in the 
long run, and we get to wish he would give us something more 
strong, even something ugly by way of a change, Strong in all 
conscience and of the vigorous school is L’Hermitte’s “ Le Vin,” a 
picture that takes us inside a rustic tavern where the new wine 
has just been pressed, and where sit a group of labourers tasting 
it. A splendid young woman, one child at her breast, another at 
her hand, is come to fetch away her husband, who offers her a 
glass of the new beverage, which she laughingly refuses. The 
chief fault to be found with this work is that the proportions are 
too vast forthe theme. Of juster proportions and very attractive 
is M. Ralli’s “The Christian Vestal.” It would appear that in 
certain districts of Greece, on Good Friday, it is customary that 
in those churches where no service is held a virgin should watch 
all night in order to keep alight the lamps and candles. M. Ralli 
shows us this watcher, a little girl of some ten summers, who has 
fallen fast asleep in her chair while the lamps flicker dimly and 
the candles bend, lean forward and mingle their wax. In the dim 
religious light, the tall, ascetic Byzantine saints figured upon the 
frescoed walle look yet more gruesome and uncouth than is their 
wont. Another excellent anecdote picture is furnished by M. H. 
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Leroux in his “ Mysterious Stone of Pompeii,” which deals with 
a recent, archwological discovery. It seems that mysterious 
stones, said to have fallen from Heaven, probably wrolites, were 
held in great veneration by the Pompeians, and imbedded by 
them in the walls of their habitations. We behold on the canvas 
a young girl kissing such a stene with reverend devotion, much 
as a modern y y would kiss the toe of the black St. Peter 
in Rome, or a Mahomedan the Black Stone at Mecca. 

“The Hunt Ball,” by M. Stewart (probably an Englishman), 
depicts the latest Parisian fashion for men to go to dances dressed 
in the pink coat they have copied from their Anglican neighbours. 
The effect is anything but harmonious of these bright red coats 
amid the ladies’ brilliant toilettes. But the picture,is one of the 
curiosities of the Salon, and has been christened “ The Shrimps’, 
Ball” by the wags. The animal pictures of the year also deserve 
mention. M. Couturier takes the prize for scenes of animal genre 
with his two illustrations of La Fontaine’s fable of the rats who 
hold counsel, and.the rat who retires from the world, after having 
established himself comfortably in a huge Dutch cheese, where- 
upon he takes a new view of life and of his comrades, M. Schenk 
has a pathetic work ofa dead ewe lying in the snow, besides 
which bleats its terrified and hungry lamb. A row of crows 
gathering upon a neighbouring paling predict the ultimate end. 

Our space forbids us to mention even by name the many more 
interesting works with which the exhibition abounds. It also 
forbids. us to survey the sculpture, which in some respects this 
year is rather above than below the average, and we all know 
that the average of French sculpture is high. Those who would 
make themselves somewhat acquainted with the exhibition, and 
who cannot go to see it, should purchase the excellent, illustrated 
catalogue, called “ Le Salon Artiste,” published by Messrs. Fisher 
Unwin, containing over one hundred original designs by the 
artists of the most striking sculptures and pictures, In con- 
clusion, as a gay note we would draw attention to a charming jeu 
esprit picture by M. Lobrichon, who makes babies and children 
his speciality. His this year’s picture, is named “ Variations on 
a Familiar Theme,” and adumbrates by a series of baby figures 
the different forms of love that agitate mankind. Thus, love of 
our neighbour is represented bya babe that feeds a statue with a 
spoon ; sprouting love, by a baby growing forth with a plant from 
a flower-pot ; maternal love, by a baby hugging its doll; the 
whole series is a merry, philosophical thesis painted with grace 
and a light, pencil, and conceived in a witty and refined spirit. 
French to the finger-tips would be a just criticism, as French and 
as true an expression of French feeling aud sentiment, as the 
many other pictures we, have had occasion to name in, the course 
of this inadequate notice of a large, we are almost, inclined to say, 
overgrown exhibition. 
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LTHOUGH we have suffered much during the last years in 
consequence of the pretensions of the man who has arisen 
in the Soudan calling himself the Mahdi, Englishmen in general 
are very ignorant what is meant in plain phrase by a Mahdi, and 
are also much inclined to think that the sudden uprising of this 
man is an isolated phenomenon, that has had no precedent, and 
will find no imitators, How utterly erroneous are such ideas is 
proved by an excellent lecture recently delivered at the College de 
France, Paris, by that able professor of Oriental lore, James Dar- 
mesteter, who is also a good English scholar and student of 
our literature. This study, which has now been translated into 
English (Fisher Unwin) merits wide and careful perusal. From it 
we learn much that throws a fuller light upon events in the 
Soudan, much that unhappily illustrates yet more vividly how 
foolish, to say the least of it, has been our course of action in 
that country. It will certainly not be a page of our history to 
which we shall turn back with pride. The Mahdi has of course 
been but an incident in the whole complication, but so much 
importance has been attached to this incident, that it is useful to 
learn what the function of a Mahdi truly is, and what it means 
toa Mahommedan. Professor Darmesteter has been well advised 
in telling the origin of the belief in a Mahdi. History repeats 
itself so closely among the Mussulmen, that to recount the adven- 
tures of former Mahdis is to tell the past, present, and probable 
future history of the Mahdi who has been giving us’ so much 
trouble of late. He is no more the first of his kind than he will 
be the last ; for, from the dawn of Islamism, a Mahdi has always 
been expected, and he will be looked for as long as a single 
Mussulman remains. The failure of one Mahdi to successfully 
demonstrate his heavenly mission has always been followed by 
the uprising of another, his defeat having proved him to be the 
false prophet, who, according to tradition, is to precede and 
herald the approach of the true one. 
The literal meaning of the word Mahdi is not, as the news- 
papers generally assert, He who leads, a meaning more in con- 


_ Sonance with European ideas, but He who is led. The fundamenta! 


idea of Islamism is the incapability of man to guide himself 

—to find the truth, the right path—and that to ignorant man 

God sends now and again His prophets, men whom He has inspired 
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with knowledge, and to whom He has revealed what ought to be 
done. 

The prophet in himself is as ignorant, as frail, as limited in his 
powers as the rest of humanity; but God dictates to him, makes 
him His mouthpiece; and if he leads his fellow-men, it is because 
he alone is the “ well-guided one,” led by God—the Mahdi. 

The word Mahdi is only an epithet which may be applied to 
any prophet, or even to any ordinary person; but used as a proper 
name, it indicates him who is “ well-guided” beyond all others, 
the Mahdi par excellence, who is to end the drama of the world, 
and of whom Jesus shall only be the vicar. 

The religion of Islam acknowledges the mission of Jesus, but. 
not His divinity. Since the creation, it teaches, five prophets had 
appeared before the birth of Mahomet—Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus—each being greater than his predecessor, and 
each bringing a fuller and higher revelation than the last. 
Jesus ranks above all the prophets of the old dispensation, but 
below those of the new, inaugurated by Mahomet. In the final 
struggle He will be but the servant and auxiliary of a more 
uugust personage—The Mahdi. 

As we all know, scarcely was Mahomet dead than dissensions 
arose as to who should follow him in the Caliphate, and two 
rivals setting up their claims there occurred that split in Islamism, 
known as Shiites and Sumnites, who are as bitterly opposed to 
one another as Protestants and Catholics, neither of whom would 
acknowledge as true, a Mahdi who had arisen from the camp of 
the other. This point is one that has not been sufficiently noted 
by our politicians and political vaticinators, who seemed to think 
that if we let the Mahdi get the upper hand in the Soudan the 
whole of the Islam world would uprise against us. So far is this 
from being the case that, for example, not only do the Turks and 
Indians not acknowledge the genuineness of the present Mahdi, but 
so split up is Islamism into sects, resembling Protestants in this 
respect, that the members of one sect would not acknowledge the 
Mahdi of another and several rival Mahdis have already been set 
up in the neighbourhood of the present one, only as they gave us 
no annoyance we did not hear of them. Indeed the number of 
Mahdis that have appeared upon the prophetic stage are legion 
and will probably continue to be legion unless Islam as a religion 
falls, which is most unlikely, since it suits the character of Oriental 
peoples. 

It was only half a century after the death of the prophet that 
the first Mahdi put in an appearance in Persia. This Mahdi was 
a clever fellow, who in turn held in with all parties; and to pal- 
liate his changes of opinion invoked a dogma of his own invention, 
which is strongly to be recommended to political theologians— 
the dogma of the mutability of the Deity—according to which the 
intellectual activity of God is so great that necessarily His ideas 
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change every instant; and, naturally, those who follow the 
inspirations of God ought—it is a sacred duty—to try and 
imitate these variations. He announced to his soldiers that if 
they grew faint in battle the angels would come to succour them 
in the form of birds; and at a critical moment he had flights of 
pigeons set free, a stratagem which was marvellously successful. 

In spite of all his cunning he was murdered by his followers, 
the fate of almost every Mahdi, so soon as victory does not follow 
his steps; for the sign of the true Mahdi is to be that he is 
victorious wherever he goes. Another Persian Mahdi was he 
whom Moore has made familiar to us in his “ Veiled Prophet of 
Khorassan ;” so called because he wore a veil ostensibly so that 
he should not dazzle mortal eyes by the splendour of his divine 
light, really to hide a horrible wound which had disfigured him. 
Taken as a whole however the history of the Mahdi in the East 
is but one of deceptions and checks. It was in the West that 
they were to have some triumphs. Two Mahdis, one in the tent): 
century in Egypt, the other in the twelfth century in Morocco, 
founded dynasties which have left their name in history —the 
first was that of the Fatimides, one of the most glorious dynasties 
of Islam, which lasted three centuries; the second was that of 
the Almohades, the conquerors of Spain. It was the first of these 
who laid the foundation-stone of a city over which the Frencl: 
flag floats to-day, but which still bears the name he gave—Mahdia 
—the City of the Mahdi. 

The manner in which some of these Mahdis deluded their 
followers is well illustrated by the following anecdote. A certain 
man affirmed that he was the Mahdi and he was believed. 
Miracles were demanded; he performed them. Thus he made 
angels speak from the bottom of a well and pronounce sentence 
of death against his enemies, who were immediately executed by 
his followers. Then, without losing time, he had the well filled 
up to guard its sanctity from possible pollution in the future, and 
to prevent any indiscretion on the part of his angels. 

In the thirteenth century a perfect Mahdi fever raged in Africa. 
He was sought at the extremities of the habitable world. At Massa, 
on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, there was a celebrated convent 
or ribat. Not far from there dwelt the tribe of Guedala, the men 
of which covered their faces with a veil, which only allowed the 
eyes to appear. The idea arose that it was thence, and from 
among this veiled people, that the hidden Iman, the long-expected 
Mahdi, would come forth, and that in the convent his inauguration 
would take place. More than one aspirant came to the ribat to 
leave it Mahdi and perish immediately. It is said that at the 
present moment there is still one waiting there. 

In Turkey the Mahdis have had little success, and few have 
attempted the réle, the Turks asserting that the Mahdi can only 
appear in a time of interregnum, when the Caliph has died without 
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an acknowledged successor, a very conservative theory and a most. 
reassuring one for the Sultan on the throne. In Egypt he was 
more successful, but even there he slumbered during the eighteenth 
century, awakening, however, at the time of the French conquest 
in 1799. This Mahdi, whose real name is.unknown, seems to have 
been one of the most decided impostors of his kind. He came 
from Tripoli, where he had descended from heaven; his descent, 
however, was made in the desert, so that the miracle had but few 
spectators. He was very lavish with his money—money which 
had also fallen from heaven, but which, curiously enough, was 
marked with the Sultan’s stamp. His body, although visible, was 
immaterial. Every day, at the hour of prayer, before the assembled 
people, he dipped his fingers into a bowl of milk, and passed them 
across his lips; this was all the nourishment he took. At Daman- 
hour he surprised and slaughtered sixty men belonging to the navy, 
and by throwing a little dust towards the French guas, he pre- 
vented the powder from exploding, and caused the balls to fall 
harmless before the true believers. But Lefebvre, the French 
brigadier-general, marched against him with four hundred men. 
“ Assailed by a cloud of Arabs,” wrote Bonaparte, in a report to the 
Directory, “he ranged his men in a square, and all day long he 
continued killing the madmen who threw themselves upon our 
cannon, unable to rid themselves of the delusion under which 
they laboured. It was not till night that these fanatics, when 
they counted their dead (there were more than a thousand), and 
their wounded, began to understand that God no longer performs 
miracles.” When his alarmed and shocked partizans showed him 
their dead and wounded, the Mahdi replied that only those are 
invulnerable who have an entire faith. Apparently he himself 
was not one of these, for in a skirmish,a ball which laid him dead 
marked him out as an unbeliever; but his more faithful followers 
concluded that he had considered it better to fight from the heights 
of heaven whence he had come, and they looked for his return. 
He did not return, but the French went away, which amounted to 
very much the same thing, and vindicated the honour of the 
Mahdi. 

Of the present Mahdi, very little that can be held authentic is 
. known. It would seem that he fulfils in birth and aspect the im- 
portant requisites, and also his appearance coincided with the year 
1300 of the Hegira, which tradition assigns for the final triumph 
of Islam. It was in 1881 that this Mahommed sent out numbers 
of missionaries to the sheikhs of the various tribes, announcing 
that he was the long-expected Mahdi, that Mahomet had come 
from God to tell him that the Turkish dominion was about to end, 
that the Soudan was to rise on every side, and that he himself, 
after having passed the necessary time in the Soudan, was to go 
up to Mecca to be acknowledged by the great Sheriff. It iscuricus 
to note that his emissaries had been preaching these things for 
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about a year without.anything being known of them at Khartoum, 
although: it was only three days’ journey from the sacred island on 
which the Mahdi had established himself. It is this ignorance of, 
and ignoring-of small facts that often leads to such great disasters. 
In the commencement, the Mahdi might have been quelled with a 
handful of soldiers, and once unsuccessful, his power would have 
been broken for ever in the eyes of his followers. For success and 
Mahdiship are strictly synonymous. 

Many’ explanations of the success of the Mahdi have been 
sought. Some say he is.a genius, perhaps he is; but that is not 
in itself sufficient. . He really does not seem to be an ordinary 
man. A deep and sincere conviction is required to act upon the 
masses as he has done, more especially as he does not rely upon 
the magic-of mystery, but shows himself to all. His strategy is 
elementary, but it is that which the country requires. Whether 
he follows the advice of European adventurers or acts on his own 
opinions, the success with which he has met has justified his plan 
of warfare up till the present. Two facts seem to indicate that he 
is sehitibely honest and humane ; he performs few miracles, and he 
makes prisoners. 

In spite of an infinite numbers of external differences, the 
same spirit.is now urging the followers of the Mahdi which urged 
on the men of the French Revolution. To the thousands of 
people who are ready to die at his slightest command, and probably 
even to himself, the work of the Mahdi is to bring about the ad- 
vent of justice upon earth. Remember the Prophet’s definition 
of the Mahdi: “A man who shall fill the earth with justice as it 
is now filled with iniquity.” 

It seems as if Gordon played, and still plays, a superhuman 
part in the imagination of the Mahdi’s followers. To us Gordon 
is only a hero, perhaps the last hero of Puritan Christianity, one 
of Milton’s heroes, who has lost his way among the intrigues of the 
nineteenth century ; to the Arabs, Gordon is Christianity itself, 
the mighty incarnation of eviland of error, which they contemplate 
with a mixture of terror, awe and hatred. The death of Gordon 
made a deep impression on the Mahdi’s followers, for, according to 
them, it was an event predicted in the Messianic programme. 
For to them Gordon was the Antichrist, and the destruction of 
this Antichrist was to be the great work of the Mahdi and the 
beginning of his great triumph. Professor Darmesteter says that 
Gordon might have played another part if he had become a convert 
to Islamism, as the Mahdi seems to have offered that he should do 
—the part of Jesus Christ himself, for theoretically at least there 
can be no Mahdi without a Jesus at his side. For the same reason 
the learned scholar thinks that the manifesto from the Emir of 
Berber, announcing the fall of Khartoum and the death of Gordon, 
which the English read as, “ We have killed the traitor Gordon,” 
should read “ the Impostor.” 
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How it will all end, no one can predict. As the Professor points 
out, the present Mahdi has still three or four years to last, for the 
prophet announced that the terrestrial mission of the Mahdi should 
last for seven years. It is quite possible, indeed, that three years 
may wear him out ; for a Mahdi can only exist by victories and 
marches in advance; if he retires or pauses the Soudan will cry: 
“ This is not the true Mahdi, he is one of the false Mahdis, who 
are to announce the true; let us wait.” 

He thinks, however, it is safe to assume that whatever may be 
the result of the English expedition, no European nation, what- 
ever it may be, will ever be able to establish lasting order in the 
Soudan, and this for a natural reason, a decree from above. The 
sun over their heads, the desert sand beneath their feet, oppose a 
double barrier to their success, which no act of parliament can 
abolish. . 

Is it not well, therefore, on the whole, that we are abandoning 
a hopeless enterprise, although it puts us in the undignified 
position of publicly admitting that we haveerred. To “ scuttle” 
may not be noble, but it is at least nobler than to butcher uselessly, 
cruelly, aimlessly. Any way, the Professor has well proved that 
neither this nor any past or future Mahdis need be subjects of 
serious anxiety, as they must inevitably work their own ruin, since 
none will long be able to maintain their genuine character. 








THE BLENHEIM PICTURES IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


HE articles which have from time to time appeared in these 
es, under the general title of “Stories of the Pictures in 
the National Gallery,” have hitherto assumed a biographical form, 
and have been restricted severally to the consideration of one 
particular artist and his works. An exception to this rule will be 
illustrated in the method of our current remarks, which will be 
amenable to another canon of grouping; not regarding the per- 
sonality—although that can by no means be ignored—of the 
artists whose single pictures are to be considered so much as 
the production, the history, the circumstances, and, to a certain 
extent, the quality and characteristics of the pictures themselves. 
For this one occasion, at least, the artists must hold their claims 
in abeyance, and defer to a law of precedence which exalts the 
works rather than the men, and even then promotes those works 
very much on account of their accidents—their migrations with 
regard to place, and the changes and successions in their pro- 
prietorship. 

In fact, the pairing of a meesterstuk of Van Dyck with a cépo 
@épera of Raphael is likely to be, as well as to seem, an arbitrary 
one, and not in the least suggested by any regard to the eternal 
fitness of things. They are so coupled here because, for the second 
time in the course of their variously commemorative career, they 
are found in the contiguity which is imposed upon them by a 
common ownership. And what a progress is that which they have 
just achieved together, from the stately galleries of what is one of 
the most splendidly historical seats of provincial England, lacking 
though it be in the special prestige of a far antiquity, to the 
colleetion which may now at length defiantly claim to be not only 
imperial but also unrivalled in these islands for its extent, precious- 
ness and diversity ! 

For the Palace or Castle of Blenheim, from which these pictures 
have been appropriated on generous terms by the trustees of the 
National Gallery, enjoys the reputation of being one of the most 
magnificent piles of architecture in the kingdom, immediately 
encircled by beautiful parks, gardens and plantations, with splendid 
water effects, and surrounded by a wider area of country in which 
wellnigh every landscape pleases. According to Lord Lyttelton, 
one of the poets of Blenheim : 


“ Not the vale 
Of Tempe, famed in song, nor Ida’s grove 
Such beauty boasts.” 
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The designer of Blenheim Palace was Sir John Vanbrugh, 
against whom, in his double capacity of playright and architect, 
Pope formulated the charge, adorned with a compliment, that 


“ Van wants grace, who never wanted wit.” 


The presence and the absence of those qualities, severally so 
praised and so desiderated, would appear to have been of the 
essence of his character. For as an architect he was generall 
credited, not to say discredited, with acertain ponderousness whi 
was satirized in a hypothetical epitaph by Dr. Evans: 


“Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Swift rather wickedly ridiculed both his own diminutive house 
at Whitehall and the stupendous pile at Blenheim. Of the first 
he says: 

“ At length they in the rubbish spy 
A thing resembling a goose pie. 


And of the other: 


“That if his grace were no more skilled in 
The art of battering walls than building, 
We might expect to see next year 
A mousetrap man chief engineer.” 


In the design of Blenheim, however, Sir John Vanbrugh has 
pretty successfully risen above the suspicion of heaviness, regard 
being had to the circumstance that strength and durability were 
principal objects to be regarded in a “ pile intended to remain 
until the remotest periods of time, as a monument at once of 
British valour and of British generosity. Its massy grandeur,” 
writes the pious Mr. Mavor, “its spacious portals, and its lofty 
towers, recall the ideas of defence and security ; with these, we 
naturally associate the hero for whom it was erected, and thus 
find it emblematical of his talents and pursuits.” 

Blenheim, to repeat a proposition already expressed, is both 
historical and monumental, ranking amongst the most glorious of 
what it is little violence to call the petrified archives of Great 
Britain. It was built at the public expense, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, by whom, with the concurrence of Parliament, which voted 
half-a-miilion for its completion, it was conferred, along with the 
annexed demesnes, on John Churchill, first Duke of Marlborough, 
as a testimony of royal favour and national gratitude for his 
transcendent services, and the many signal victories he had gained 
over the French and Bavarians, particularly that of August 13th, 
1704, near Blenheim, on the banks of the Upper Danube. Thus 
it was that a Bavarian village gave its name to a palace in the 
academical county of Oxford, and within the ,park of which 
formerly stood the ancient palace of Woodstock. 
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Blenheim is one of those edifices of which the very dimensions 
may be quoted, as in themselves conveying a necessary sentiment 
and suggestion of grandeur. It measures 348 feet from wing to 
wing; and its interior is magnificent, especially the hall, whose 
walls are 67 feet in height, and the roof of which, supported by 
Corinthian pillars, was painted by Sir James Thornhill. The 
library oceupies the entire west front, and is 200 feet long by 32 
feet wide in the centre. On the whole, Blenheim may be con- 
sidered as symbolizing not only the dignified leisure of a warrior, 
but the devotion of a shrine and centre of art and literature—not 
a retreat of Mars merely, but a veritable abode of Minerva—a 
Parthenon, an Atheneum. 


“* Lift the rapt eye! See stately Blenheim rise, 
And point sublime her turrets to the skies. 
Imperial Blenheim! in whose ample round 
United strength and majesty are found ; 

At once the monument of arms and arts, 
The hero's meed, the pledge of British hearts, 
Till Time's remotest stage, designed to prove, 
A Churchill's valour, and a Nation's love. 


+ oo * * . 


Here painting shows the wonder of her art, 
Gains on the sense, and captivates the heart ; 
From mimic pencils new creations rise, 

Start into life, and wear its native dyes ; 

Bold as the form Prometheus taught to move, 
When heaven's dread lightning he withdrew from Jove. 
Hail, ye great artists ! whose enchanting skill, 
Can mould the passions and.control the will ; 
Not to the eye your labours are addrest— 
They boast an influence o’er the human breast ; 
For while entranced, each happy touch we view, 
The moral sense becomes reformed by you. 
Beauty and order, harmony and ease, 

Unite to polish, as they tend to please.” 


Mavor's Blenheim ; a Poem. 


It is not to seek out all the productions of the various artists 
thus apostrophized by Mr. Mavor, in the several galleries or apart- 
ments which they adorned, that we have entered the charmed pre- 
cincts of Blenheim Palace. Our eyes are fixed upon two master- 
pieces only, one by Raphael and the other by Van Dyck, which 
we find respectively “over the chimney” in the “ Bow Window 
Room,” or “ Small Drawing-room,” and on the right wall, reckoning 
from the entrance of the “East Drawing-room,” or, later, in the 
“Dining-room ”—find, that is, in the present tense of yesterday, 
and not in that of to-day, when they have become promoted to be 
henceforth the heirlooms of an empire rather than of a family, and 
to enrich for ever the already splendidly endowed collections of 
Trafalgar Square. 

The first of these two pictures—each of which is a splendour in 
its way, one of earthly royalty, and the other of a divine and quasi- 
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divine supremacy—is a composition of which the central figure is 
the Virgin, enthroned, under a canopy elegantly ornamented with 
coral. With her right hand she supports the Child, who is sitting 
on her lap, and, with an intelligence which is in effect super- 
human in an infant of so tender an age, is looking into a book 
which lies open on her knee, and which she holds with her left hand. 
At the right hand of the throne St. John the Baptist, represented, 
by a pious anachronism, as a man of mature age, stands looking 
up in adoration, holding in one hand an elegant crystal cross, 
which reaches to the ground, and pointing with the other to the 
infant Christ. On the left of the Madonna is St. Nicholas of 
Bari, in mitre and other pontificals, holding in his right hand a 
golden crozier, and in his left an open book, which he is studying 
with devout meditation. The background is formed by a building 
with large semi-circular arches, of a delicate light grey colour, 
through which there is a view of the landscape beyond. The 
figures are three-quarters the size of life, and the picture is 
painted in thick panel, about nine feet high and five feet wide. 

The juxtaposition of St. John the Baptist to the commanding 
figures in such a composition is at once understood; and the in- 
troduction of St. Nicholas of Bari, at first sight a little more diffi- 
cult and recondite, is explained by the circumstance that the 
chapel for which the picture was originally painted was dedicated 
in his honour. This distinguished “ Confessor” was Archbishop 
of Myra, in the earlier moiety of the fourth century ; and the great 
veneration in which his character was held, both in the Greek and 
Latin communions, for many ages, and the great number of altars 
and churches erected in his memory, are proofs of the wide 
reputation he enjoyed for extraordinary sanctity. The Emperor 
Justinian built and dedicated a church in his honour at Constan- 
tinople, of four churches of which city he was, indeed, the titular 
saint. A native of Patara, in Lycia, he was an ascetic even at the 
breasts of his mother; his piety, whilst still unweaned, observing 
the fasts of the church on Wednesdays and Fridays with a most 
exemplary abstinence. Adopting a religious life, St. Nicholas 
became abbot of the monastery of Holy Sion, near Myra; of the 
Metropolitan Church of which city he was subsequently chosen 
archbishop. His Greek biographers affirm that he suffered im- 
prisonment for the faith, and made a glorious confession in the 
latter part of the persecution raised by Diocletian ; and, further, 
that he assisted at the great Council of Nice in the condemnation 
of the Arian heresy. 

The history of the translation of his relics to Bari, a town from 
which he is designated in the current hagiology, represents St. 
Nicholas as dying at Myra, in the year 342, and as being buried, 
in the first instance, in his own cathedral, where his relics were 
preserved with great honour until their translation into Italy. 
“Certain merchants of Bari,” says the Rev. Alban Butler, “a sea- 
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port in the kingdom of Naples, sailed in those days to the coast 
of Lycia; and, watching an opportunity when no Mahometans 
were near the place, went to the church in which the relics of St. 
Nicholas were kept, which stood in a desert place, three miles 
from the sea, and was guarded by a small community of monks. 
They broke open the marble coffin in which the sacred bones lay, 
and carried them off to their ships; the inhabitants, upon the 
alarm being given, pursued them to the shore with horrible 
outcries, but the Europeans were got safeon board. They landed 
at Bari on the 9th of May, 1087, and the sacred treasure was de- 
posited by the archbishop in the church of St. Stephen. On the 
first day, thirty persons were cured of various distempers, im- 
ploring the intercession of St. Nicholas, and from that time the 
tomb of St. Nicholas of Bari has been famous for pilgrimages. 
. » » « Mention is made in a novella of the Emperor Emmanuel, 
recorded by Balsamon and all modern writers, of a fragrant 
unctuous matter which issues from the relics of St. Nicholas in 
his shrine at Bari, a large quantity of which was found in his 
sepulchre near Myra, in Lycia, when his relics were brought 
thence.” Thus, in addition to the dedication of the chapel to 
which reference has been made, the prominent introduction of St. 
Nicholas of Bari into a composition, one of the leading ideas of 
which is the apotheosis of infancy, acquires a yet profounder 
significance in the splendour and sanctity of his own infant ascetic- 
ism. His achievements as a pietest from the cradle, indeed, 
have acquired for him the especial patronage of children, to whom 
he is one of the most noble examples of innocence and virtue. 

The picture of the “ Virgin and Child with Saints,” commonly 
known as the “ Ansidei” Madonna, was painted, according to 
Vasari, on Raphael’s return to Perugia, after his first residence 
in Florence. It bears the date of 1505, coinciding with the 
twenty-second or twenty-third year of the artist’s life, and was 
painted for the Capella degli Ansidei, or Chapel of the Ansidei 
family—whence the name ordinarily applied to it for the sake of 
distinction—in the Church of the Servites at Perugia. In a 
critical sense the work is a highly important one in the history 
of the artistic development of Raphael, showing the transition 
from the Perugian to the Florentine style. There is still present 
all the enthusiastic depth of religious feeling, of spiritual and 
devotional sentiment, with a survival of much even of the 
external method which characterised the painters of the schools 
of Umbria. Yet with these qualities there is combined the 
endeavour, by thorough study, to get nearer to the truth of 
nature, and the enjoyment and display of greater freedom, the 
tendency to which was first formed from the artist's study of the 
more realistic or classical style of Florence. 

Dr. Waagen’s analysis is pertinent to this discrimination. 
“The excellent state cf preservation of this work,” he says, in his 
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*‘ Treasures of Art in Great Britain,” “allows of more instructive 
observation than other pictures of that period of Raphael’s career. 
To his earlier Perugian manner we ascribe the head of the 
Virgin, which, however, is the most beautiful and noble develop- 
ment of this whole style, the rather too round body of the other- 
wise very lovely child, the expression of ardent yearning in St. 
John, as well as the position of his feet, resembling that of St. 
Joseph in the Sposalizio, the cast of the draperies of the Virgin 
and St. Nicholas, the use of several colours which have turned 
very dark, such as the blue in the robe of the Virgin, the green 
in the canopy, in the upper garment of St. Nicholas, and in the 
landscape, and the use of gold in the hems, in the glories, in the 
two Greek borders, and in the inscription SaLve Mater Onristi 
on the wooden throne, to which there is an ascent of three steps. 
The following portions, on the contrary, indicate the first move- 
ments towards the freer development of his genius, which a few 
years after took so lofty a flight in the realm of art—the 
position and the head of St. Nicholas; the first is characteristic 
and free; the head, happily foreshortened, and leaning forward, 
shows, in the admirable modelling an attentive study of nature ; 
in the shadows, clearness and rounding by means of reflections ; 
in the whole local tone, an aim at truth; and the flesh of St. 
John, as well as the hands of St. Nicholas. With all correct 
understanding of the details, we here remark a meagreness not 
found in many earlier pictures of Raphael, but into which young 
artists fall in endeavouring strictly to follow nature. In the left 
arm of the child, and of St. John, foreshortenings have been 
attempted, but have not been successful. The red dress of St. 
John—the folds of which already betray the peculiar taste of 
Raphael—the slender proportions of the figure, and the light 
blue of the sky, are imitated from the Florentine painters of that 
time. Every portion of the picture is-executed with great care, 
in a solid vmpasto. The general impression of the colours is 
clear, forcible, and harmonious. In the flesh the shadows are 
grey, the local tone delicately yellowish, and the lights whitish. 
On the hands, feet, and knees, those reddish tones appear which 
indicate an accurate observation of nature. In my opinion, this 
admirable picture, which bears on the hem of the Virgin’s robe 
the date MDV., may be placed between the Crucifixion, in the 
collection of Lord Ward, and the lunette in 8. Severo in Perugia, 
painted in fresco, which is well-known to be also of the year 1505, 
and which is the oldest example of the freer style of Raphael.” 
The edifice just referred to by Dr. Waagen is in effect the 
Church of the suppressed Camaldolese Convent-of S. Severo, now 
a printing office, in a piazzetta out of the street leading from the 
Cathedral to the Porta Pesa; in a detached chapel of which the 
lunette in question, being the first fresco painted by Raphael, is 
still preserved, although in a considerably battered condition. 
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It represents the Almighty between two angels and the Holy 
Ghost, and below, the Saviour, with S. Maurus, 8. Placidus, 
8. Benedict, and S. Romualdus. Underneath is an inscription 
which ascertains the date of its production—Raphael de Urbino 
Dom Octaviano Stephano Volaterano Priore Sanctam Trinita- 
tem Angelos astantes Sanctosque pinxit, AD. MDV. This 
painting of Raphael’s resembles in its composition the upper 
part of the “Dispute of the Sacrament” in the Stanze of the 
Vatican. 

An ingenious and interesting note on the “ Ansidei” Madonna, is 
to be found in Mr. George Scharf’s “Catalogue Raisonné ; or, a 
List. of the Pictures in Blenheim Palace,” 1862, which valuably 
modifies the estimate to be formed of its proper position in the 
artistic history of the painter. Mr. Scharf regards it as most pro- 
bable that Raphael, whilst at Perugia, undertook the work at the 
period mentioned by Vasari; but thinks that the improved drawing 
and workmanship of the picture, and the date inscribed on it, show 
that he did not complete his engagement until he had again 
been to Florence, and had studied, as Vasari particularly states, 
the works of Masaccio, Da Vinci, and Buonaroti. The style and 
execution are not inferior in largeness and freedom to those in 
the celebrated picture of the body of the Saviour being carried 
to the tomb, now known as the “ Borghese Entombment,” which 
Raphael engaged, on leaving Perugia in 1505, to paint for the 
Madam Atalanta Baglioni. In pursuance of this engagement, he 
made several designs and the cartoon at Florence; and on his 
return to Perugia, immediately finished the picture. It is 
inscribed in gold letters RAPHAEL VRBINAS; M.D. VII. and the words 
of Vasari would seem to imply that he came from Florence for the 
sole and express purpose. The predella, or steps, of this splendid 
altar-piece was itself adorned with three small pictures, the centre 
one of which, representing St. John the Baptist preaching in 
the wilderness, now belongs to the Marquis of Lansdowne and 
was engraved by A. Capellan, with a dedication by Dr. Morison to 
Lord Robert Spencer, who at that time possessed it. 

This work of Raphael’s was engraved by L. Gruner, for the 
atlas to Passavant’s * Raphael,” where it figures as Plate XI.; and 
subsequently by the same artist, on a larger scale, in highly finished 
lines. It is also engraved in small among the Raphael “ Holy 
Families ”—which, as we may, at some future time, have occasion 
to see, were a glorious specialty of that artist—by G. Scharf, in 
Kugler’s “ Handbook of Italian Paititing,” edited, in 1855, by the 
late Sir Charles Eastlake. 

The “Ansidei” Madonna seemed to Mr. Scharf important 
enough to artists and practical students to justify the introduction 
into the “ Catalogue Raisonné,” to which we have already referred, 
of a few somewhat technical notes, “ recording the author’s general 
impressions on his first view of the picture, January 11th, 1856.” 
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In the same spirit they are here transcribed for the benefit of our 
readers. 

“ The general tone and freedom of execution indicate a period 
at least as late as that of the ‘Borghese Entombment.’ Painted 
on panel, and in admirable preservation. Mellow; but intense 
in colour, like to Francia or Ridolfo Ghirlandajo. The pages of 
the book held by the Virgin are adorned with coloured illumina- 
tions. 

“The colour of the canopy and back of throne is intensely dark 
brown. The curved architecture beyond it pale grey and silvery 
in the tones of Paolo Veronese. The sky on each side a pale dull 
grey, growing lighter towards the horizon. The mantle-of St. 
Nicholas a dark glazed olive-green, with a broad brown border and 
gold line pattern on it. 

“The top of steps and pedestal of the throne, pale yellow 
glazed, with brown-pink and burnt-siena. 

“ The bare leg of St. John is brownish in tint, but very pale. 
The toes of his foot are remarkably well drawn. A long line of 
pale yellow is carried down the shaft of the brown crozier of St. 
Nicholas; but there is no gilding on it. He wears gloves of a 
grey-brown colour. The pendent beads from the throne are red 
coral, with black jet at the bottom. The Virgin’s eyelids are 
somewhat reddish. Her eyebrows very pale, and in thin fine lines, 
with a wide space over the nose between them. The golden 
double rings, expressing the nimbus, around the heads of the 
Virgin and St. Nicholas, are filled with gold dots. The nimbus 
of St. John is without them. That of the Saviour, also in 
prospective, has the usual addition of the form of the cross 
within it. 

“The Virgin’s face is charming; bearing considerable affinity 
to the Da Vinci type. The gauze band across her forehead is 
scarcely perceptible. Her hair is yellowish ; the child’s a reddish 
brown. Her cheeks have full colour on them. The borders of 
the dresses are gilt, and the three balls at the feet of St. Nicholas 
also. 

“There is less of lining and hatching in the modelling of this 
picture than may be observed in many of Raphael’s early works. 
The general direction of the lines of the brush is downwards to 
the left: thus //////. On the face of St. Nicholas, however, very 
fine delicate cross-lines are observable about the cheeks, chin, and 
neck. On the Virgin’s right cheek many of the lines are 
horizontal. 

“The throne at the Virgin’s back is hollowed like a niche, and 
the shadow of her figure is seen on its deep brown-yellow surface. 
The colour of the ground on which the two saints stand is a flat, 
monotonous, dingy salmon-tint. The crimsons are glazed. The 
landscape is dark rich brown, broadly and sketchily expressed. 
The distant hills blue-grey. There is no light blue whatever in 
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the whole picture. The eyes of Virgin and of Child also are black. 
The complexion of the Virgin closely resembles that of Raphael’s 
‘ Madonna del Gran Duca’ at Florence. There are light touches of 
gold on the hair both of Christ and the Virgin. The mantle of the 
Virgin is a deep blue-black, the inside of the hood a of the 
same colour. A narrow blue and gold band covers the left shoul- 
der of the infant Saviour, and passes in one strip across his body. 
The fingers of the Virgin’s hand are remarkably thick and blunted, 
a peculiarity observable in many of Raphael’s earliest works. The 
gold border to the crimson dress of St. John is enriched with 
golden sprigs branching from it, and forming what is called the 
Palmette or honeysuckle ornament.” 

The “ Ansidei” Madonna remained as the altar-piece of the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas of Bari in the church of the Servites, which 
is otherwise designated from its dedication to 8. Fiorenzo, till the 
year 1764, when Lord Robert Spencer, a virtuoso at that time only 
in his seventeenth year, purchased it through Mr. Gavin Hamilton 
for a large sum of money, together with an engagement to replace 
it with a highly-finished copy. This copy was executed by Nicolo 
Monti, and still remains in the Chapel of the Ansidei. Lord Robert 
Spencer, whose portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds graces the “ State 
Bedroom ” at Blenheim, presented what Mr. Scharf calls “this now 
inestimable acquisition,” to his brother, the fourth Duke of Marl- 
borough, then in office as Lord Privy Seal. 

The noble collection of pictures at Blenheim—noble, not- 
withstanding the recent alienation of so many of its most 
considerable examples—was commenced by the first Duke of 
Marlborough, who, whether in peace or war, at home or abroad, 
found time and opportunity to distinguish himself as a lover of 
the arts. On the continent he acquired by purchase some of the 
finest works of Rubens, of whom he was an ardent admirer, and of 
Van Dyck, the most distinguished of the scholars of Rubens. 
Other pictures were presented to him by the Emperor of Germany, 
and the great cities of the Netherlands, Brussels, Antwerp and 
Ghent. 

One very vivid illustration of the interest in art manifested by 
the great duke under the difficulties of campaigning is preserved 
by General Sir George Murray in the third volume of the “ Marl- 
borough Letters and Despatches.” It is a letter dated November 
4th, 1706, from the “Camp de Ghislinghien,” in Hainault, and 
addressed to Count Leuwenstein, in which the duke, then on the 
point of paying a visit to England, thanks the count for the care 
he has already bestowed upon his pictures, and suggests refine- 
ments and precautions in the method of packing them so that 
they should not be exposed to injury in the course of their con- 
veyance to their destination in this country. 

On his final return to England, at the conclusion of the war, 
Marlborough became a patron of Sir Godfrey Kneller and other 
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celebrated artists ; and we have just had occasion to record how 
his tastes in this direction were to the full inherited by Lord 
Robert Spencer. And they were further perpetuated in the 
persons of various members of his family, who sought to recruit 
the artistic glories of Blenheim from the easels of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and other eminent painters. 

One of the leading pictures acquired abroad by Queen Anne’s 
great captain was the portrait of “ Charles I.,” by Van Dyck, which 
has just passed, in company with the “ Ansidei” Madonna, into 
the possession of the trustees of the National Gallery. It was 
bought at Munich, whither it had found its way from its original 
position in the royal collection at Whitehall, having been recklessly 
sold among the effects belonging to the Crown for the sum of £150. 
Another portrait of Charles i. in which the king, on a grey horse, 
advances through an archway, and which is now at Windsor, was 
sold at the same time for 2200. A third picture of the king on 
horseback, probably either the small study at Buckingham Palace, 
or the large copy at Hampton Court, sold for only £40. 

The Van Dyck in question is a magnificent equestrian portrait 
of Charles I. bare-headed, so that the large pearl, which the 
unfortunate king always wore to his earring, is fully and naturally 
represented, without device or embarrassment. This pearl was 
taken from the king’s ear after his execution, and presented to 
the Princess Royal. Queen Mary of Orange, grand-daughter of 
Charles I. authenticated this circumstance in her own hand- 
writing ; and King William III. presented the jewels to the Earl 
of Portland, in the possession of whose family, subsequently a ducal 
one, it remained and still continues. 

With the single exception that the king is bare-headed in this 
portrait, he is otherwise represented in complete armour, on 
a massive horse with a singularly small head, proudly carried, 
and with a mane flowing and floating largely downwards on the 
right side, which is also the further side, of his ample neck. The 
colour of the charger seems to have been somewhat of a crux to 
critics essaying a description ; and, in fact, a good deal might be 
said in favour of their various views without impeaching any one 
of them of colour-blindness. Mr. John Smith in his “ Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Works of the most Eminent Painters,” calls the 
horse “a fine roan;” whilst Dr. Waagen and Mr. Scharf severally 
describe the animal as “cream-coloured” and “ dun-coloured.” 
The horse is as nearly as possible in profile, but the face of its 
royal rider is so turned towards the spectator as to enable him to 
command a nearly full view of that pathetic face, the owner of 
which a contemporary physiognomist gravely ‘discovered to be 
predestined to destruction and violence. The right hand of the 
king is placed on the end of a baton; and the left manipulates 
the reins of the charger, whose deflection from the strictness of 
profile is characterised by his advancing to the left. The king is 
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attended «by his equerry;Sir Thomas Morton, on foot, only the 
upper part of whemis' visible tothe waist, but who is seen to be 
bearing the helmet of his master: 

In addition to the: very’ excusable diversity of opinion with 
regard to the colour of the horse; there are other discrepancies in 
the accounts of observers of this magnificent composition, the 
landseape back of which, of superlative excellence though 
it eonfessedly ‘be, is unaccountably stated by Dr. Waagen to be 
the scene. ofa cavalry combat ;” following Mr. Smith in the 
assertion, ‘who. had previously declared that “a skirmish of ca 
is‘seen in a distant part of the landscape, which forms the back- 
ground.” Of this combat. or ‘skirmish, Mr. Scharf and other 
observers can discover no suggestion. A tablet suspended from a 
tree bears the inscription, CAROLVS * 1° REX MAGNZ * BRITTANI, the 
letters:of which appear as if incised on the flat grey surface; and 
the framing: to the’ tablet \is' represented as richly carved and 
gilded: : The clear, bright; warm:tone of the flesh reminded Dr. 
Waagen of the great Venetian artists, in whose taste the beautiful 
landscape is likewise designed. “The whole composition, which is on 
canvas, is twelve feet. six inches high and nine feet six inches wide. 

It is remarkable ‘that this picture, notwithstanding the many 
copies which have been taken from it, has never been engraved 
with any degree of care: Hbollar, however, seems to have had 
it in view when ‘hexengraved ‘the king on horseback like a 
statue: on ia pedestal.» Leather coverings to the «legs. are 
observable both in‘this ‘picture and Hollar’s engraving:as substi- 
tutes for armour.. The picture was slightly etched by Briggs, 
and also’by Sir: James Stuart of Allanbank, from a study of the 
original by Mrs. W. H. Carpenter. 

& fine study by’Van Dyck, in water-colours, for the-trees in 
the background is preserved in the British Museum; and a small 
study for the«picture is ‘at thef{ireve, in the collection’ of Lord 
Clarendon. : Van ‘Dyke's original study for the horse is in the 
collectiom of: Mr. William Russell, and a small repetition of the 
picture itself is at Buckingham: Palace, and has sometimes been 
described as a finished design in oil for the larger picture.’ It is 
most: probably, however, only a reduced copy ;:and there is, in 
fact, no replica of the Blenheim portrait, any more than there is 
any adequate engraving of the same. yt Pa 

“The Report of the: Director of the National Gallery for the 
Year1884” may be placed under contribution for a resumé of the 
circumstances in which the pictures we have been considering 
became the property of the British people. *‘ The decision of the 
trustees charged with the management of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
estate, viz., that certain pictures belonging to the well-known 
collection at Blenheim should be offered for sale by private 
contract, presented a rare opportunity for securing to the 
National Gallery some magnificent examples of ancient art. 
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“The trustees and director, after carefully considering the 
subject, and visiting Blenheim to inspect the pictures in ques- 
tion, submitted to Her Majesty’s Treasury a list of twelve works, 
which they strongly recommended for acquisition, viz:—1. ‘ The 
Virgin and Child with Saints,’ commonly known as the ‘ Ansidei ’ 
Madonna, by Raphael. 2. ‘The Equestrian Portrait of Charles I.,’ 
by Van Dyck. 3.‘The Garden of the Hesperides,’ by Rubens. 
4. ‘Perseus and Andromeda,’ by Rubens. 5. ‘ Portraits of the 
Rubens Family,’ by Rubens. 6. ‘ Portrait of Helen Fourment,’ 
by Rubens. 7. ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ by Rubens. 8. ‘ Lot and his 
Family,’ by Rubens. 9. ‘The Distribution of the Rosary,’ by 
Rubens. 10. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ by Sebastian del Piombo. 
11. ‘ Landscape and Figures,’ by Weeninx. 12. ‘Portrait of the 
Second Duke of Hamilton,’ by Myttens. 

“But the prices demanded in the aggregate for the above- 
mentioned pictures, as well as for a selection of five from their 
number (the purchase of which was proposed as an alternative), 
precluded Her Majesty’s Government Sean entertaining the recom- 
mendation, and after a long correspondence between the authori- 
ties of the National Gallery and the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, their lordships undertook to propose a vote in 
Parliament for the purchase-money of two of the pictures, viz., 
the * Ansidei’ Madonna, by Raphael, for £70,000; an ‘ Eques- 
trian Portrait of Charles I.’ by Van Dyck, for £17,500. 

“Tt is confidently hoped that this vote will commend itself to 
the favourable consideration of Parliament, for although it may 
represent in its result a less extensive acquisition than the trustees 
and director originally hoped to secure for the National Gallery, 
it would be impossible to over-rate the importance of adding to 
the collection two works of such rare value and interest as the 
master-pieces in question. 

“The satisfaction which the trustees and director feel at the 
prospect of securing those pictures has been somewhat dimin- 
ished by an official intimation from Her Majesty’s Treasury that 
in the event of the vote being sanctioned by Parliament, the 
Lords Commissioners propose to suspend for a certain number 
of years the annual grant of £10,000 provided for the purchase 
of pictures. 

“This determination the trustees and director submit must be 
highly injurious to the interests of the Gallery.” 

A. H. G. 
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By tHe Avtuor or “Twenty Yxrars In THE CHURCH,” 
“ AGony Pornt,” &c. 


ORD ELDON’S account of his examination in 1770 is amusing : 
“T was examined in Hebrew and History—‘ What is the 
Hebrew for the place of a skull ?’ I replied,‘ Golgotha.’ ‘Who 
founded University College?’ I stated (though doubtful) ‘ King 
Alfred founded it.’” “ Very well, sir,” said the examiner, “ you 
are competent for your degree.” This is quoted in Dr. Knox’s 
essay, in which he says, “ The greatest dunce gets his testamur as 
easily as the greatest genius, though he knows no more than his 
scout: and even the masters who examine are sometimes 
equally unacquainted with such mysteries: but Schemes, as they 
are called, or cram books, containing forty or fifty questions are 
handed down from age to age, from one to another, to make a show 
for examination.” ‘ 

I remember seeing a man locked up by Purdue, then the clerk 
of the schools, for two or three hours to qualify for his Doctor’s 
degree, that the clerk might be able conscientiously to certify that 
the said candidate had been ready to debate with any comer, 
according to some old statute—so long does the form survive the 
substance ! 

Mr. Bedel Cox says, as late as his day even the examination for 
a degree was a farce, with merely a set of stock questions. There 
were “ Regent masters” to go through the ceremony—for it was 
nothing else. Some men were too scrupulous to enact this farce, 
and joined in a cry for a real examination, though many exa- 
miners did not object to dine with the candidate after the fatigues 
of the morning; and the following was said to be the grace : 


“Say no more, my young friend, we've complied with the ‘ Norma 
Loquendi, querendi and eke respondendi ;’ 
I'd no reason to sing out ‘ Non stabat pro forma’ 
So now we will stand on no forma edendi.” 
Non stabat pro forma was the old form of plucking. In some 
college exercises at Cambridge the plucked man heard “ Des- 
cendas—you may go down,”—made, satirically, sometimes to sound 
like ‘ Descend ass.’” 
The Class List for Honours, as a stimulus to study, was estab- 
lished, chiefly by Cyril Jackson, in 1807. 
Like Hogarth’s idle apprentice, with the industrious apprentice, 
we left Hilton working in a most generous spirit, side by side 
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Belton, Perrott and their friends, who would not care if every word 
they were dozing over passed clean out of mind could they only 
finger that slip of paper which testifies that the bearer had “ satis- 
fied” the examiners—sometimes too easily satisfied by a great 
deal. 

Isaac Williams had given this select party a sample of his art 
of teaching. . In Latin writing he impressed that good Latin was 
better for the schools than near translation with any Latin 
not classical. Belton was surprised to find how by a little 
ingenuity he could render passages for which at first he wanted 
words. ‘“ Every man,” said Williams, “can turn Latin into English 
ten times more easily than he can turn English into Latin: he 
has.a habit for the one but net for the other; the art of teaching 
Latin writing is to practise and form a habit for both.” And what 
was their surprise when Williams began with the Church Cate- 
chism and the Prayer book and made his pupils search their 
memory for scriptural proofs, ogee expatiating from that 
centre! In all these lectures he evinced such cordiality and 
sympathy as made them ashamed of their long indifference to one 
capable of proving so good a friend. 

And now the schools are opened; the. eventful day has come 
“big with the fate” of Belton, Perrott and about one hundred 
and fifty others, for that was about the average at each half-year’s 
examination. 

Of course a breakfast was prepared by sympathizing friends. 
The loan of white bands was volunteered, those most in request 
being the lucky ones, that is, those worn before without a pluck, 
for there is always a little superstition with men on these critical 
occasions. 

All kinds of rumours as usual were mentioned of the expected 
strictness of the examiners. Wilson, a new examiner, was a great 
saint, so it must be a good divinity to satisfy him; while Dixon, 
whose crude ideas of logic had just appeared, would be equally 
formidable to those who were weak in Aldrich. 

As to the style of our friends these sporting men had been got 
up in quite a new character, nothing like duck-shooting coats or 
shawl waistcoats (the fancy of the day), but Clifton had suggested 
a quiet attire like proper characters and “deserving young 
men.” 

To see a hundred men, or more, most of them looking serious 
if not anxious, and to note more pale faces than florid, and to 
reflect that the occasion marks a crisis in the life of so many— 
the season of preparation past and the wide world in various 
counties and countries about to open before them—this was an 
interesting study to any man who has lived long enough to under- 
stand this life as it is. 

Count Wratislaw’s comment was more characteristic of his set: 
** What a lot of men in the so-called pursuits of learning without 
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half a chance of overtaking it, a chase in which the further they 

the further they are behind, like old Mathew’s cockney 
at the Epping Hunt, who cried out ‘ Coachee, drive me, a one-and- 
sixpenny fare, after the stag.’ Three-fourths of these fellows 
would make a clean slate of all the knowledge they are here 
to make believe, if only sure of that slip of paper. A pity 
they don’t sell the bits of paper at once, and no hypocrisy or 
humbug about the matter.” 

Charlie seemed easy and confident enough. He knew they must 
pluck half the men at least if not satisfied with what he could 
do. He cay sang to me, “ Perrott is very doubtful. Belton and 
Phipps may shave the right side of the post if luck favours them, 
not otherwise, for Clifton’s men are all for appearance. Why, what 
ean Clifton do at all genuine in three months’ reading after 
three years’ idleness—knowing less than when they were fresh 
from school. They have all of them been in the proctor’s books, and 
they are all afraid of the effect of bad characters, though Isaac 
Williams told me that though a word may be said, and that rarely, 
for a very deserving man, as to others the examiners confined 
their attention to the work before them. 

I had provided luncheon for them at one o'clock. The Count 
was with me awaiting the return of our friends, “ and to hear,” as 
said the Count, “ whether they had floored the logic or the logic 
had floored them.” ; 

In they came, almost breathless and in a great state of ex- 
citement mixed with indignation. Belton first spoke, “ Perrott 
has got his ticket and no mistake—Scandalous! Whoever heard 
of aman plucked at the very first start!—The case is too plain ; 
they are down upon us for our scrapes—the proctors choose the 
examiners and no doubt they have a list of us and the story 
of that Jericho affair too.—I’ll not wait to be bullied—I'll cut it 
at once,” and so saying he tore off his bands and threw them into 
the grate. 

Perrott now came in—tears in his eyes—choked and could 
hardly speak; but the Count snatched the note from his hand 
to read that the senior examiner was sorry to tell Mr. Perrott 
that his logic paper was so deficient that it were useless for him to 
continue the examination. 

Belton repeated, with no little violence of language, “They are 
down on the Trinity set ; they know our set as well as they know 
‘the swell mob of Merton’—they are down on us for our 
characters, I say, or they would have given Perrott another chance.” 

“Come,” said the Count, “be reasonable, Belton; don’t shy the 
post: you may be well in the running still ; besides Perrott didn’t 
train with Clifton’s lot ; and we all knew he was the weakest horse 
in the field—Here,” he said, picking up the bands from the fender, 
“put on your colours; you can but lose after all.” 

“True, true,” said Phipps; “perhaps my morals are as shaky 
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as any, and as black in the proctor’s books, but I'll see the end of 
it.” Meanwhile the Count had poured out nearly a tumbler full 
of sherry and was administering it to Perrott as a general panacea 
for all the “ ills that flesh is heir to,” the “ mind diseased ” included, 
with, “ Here, Perrott, my good fellow, only get this inside of you 
and you'll be better. Don’t be down in the mouth; why, you 
are a free man now ; quite a gentleman at large, now. Yes, and 
Mark Murrell’s hounds meet at the quarries to-morrow and you 
shall ride my mare till her tail drops off.” 

Meanwhile Charlie took Belton aside and said, “I would bet 
five pounds that the examiner took an early glance at Perrott’s 
logic papers, because he suspected copying. See that deep gash 
on that picture frame; I saw Perrott cut some leaves out of 
Aldrich’s Logic against that frame in a nervous hurry, and pocket 
them just as he was starting for the schools. This never answers ; 
it is easy to see if a man is copying; he is fumbling at something 
and looks suspicious.” 

This explanation of Perrott’s mishap satisfied Belton and he 
resolved to try on. 

“It is very odd,” said Short, one day to me, “ how men do 
contrive to get some of their work done for them in the schools. 
One man I knew could not write Latin fit to pass, and I was told 
he meant to have it done bya friend ; so I cautioned the examiners, 
but my informant told me it was so done after all.” 

“A cat in a corner must fight,” and man in his utmost need 
becomes very ingenious and not the more conscientious either, 
as the following case will show: 

At three o’clock the schools re-opened. The subject was a 
translation from Latin into English; and as I was reading quietly 
in my room, after all this excitement, in rushed Phipps, breathless 
with running and just gasped out: 

“ Nullus argento color est avaris. Write out a translation 
of that ode as fast as you can.” As soon as he had breath 
enough he related, as I wrote, that on entering the schools, Mr. 
Moberley, the late Bishop of Winchester, one of the examiners, 
standing with his back to the door and only about three yards in, 
was distributing the Horace papers for that afterncon’s work. 
Phipps peeped over his shoulder, read the first line and backed 
out without being seen by Mr. Moberley and caring little for the 
amazement of the other candidates looking on. Whether Phipps 
could have passed in Horace without this assistance I do not 
know, but at the same examination Bob Robinson—Crazy Bob 
we used to call him, from his reckless conduct and scattered wits 
—could not write a single proposition of those. set from Euclid, 
yet passed from copying two from a selection of the most difficult 
he had in his pocket. I cannot but reflect that if these three 
cases of imposing on the examiners occurred in my experience 
alone, how many other instances of similar bad tricks may there 
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not have been! My friend Canon H. told me of a Cambridge 
man, a first-rate classic, whose mathematical papers excited the 
suspicion and incredulity of the examiners, being so much beyond 
the man’s college reputation—so he was watched and found 
copying from one of the best men of his day while sitting opposite 
him. In one instance he had arrived at a right answer with some 
figures wrongly copied in the premises ! 

Charlie said these tricks did not come up to his sense of 
honesty, especially because the candidates were treated as gentle- 
men without any uncomplimentary espionage, but Wratislaw said 
that if imposing on examiners was dishonesty they were all dis- 
honest alike, and Clifton, who dealt in these make-believe scraps 
of knowledge, was not better than the man who sold wooden 
nutmegs or painted canaries—or “flowers without roots,” said 
Charlie, “doomed to wither as soon as planted,”—for this is the 
true illustration of the said imposition. “If it is not ‘ obtaining 
money’ it is obtaining money's worth, degrees, under false pre- 
tences,” said Hilton when he heard of this question of morals. 

Nothing worth mentioning occurred on the third day’s exami- 
nation, but then came the day for viva voce, which was in divinity 
alone. Charlie and Phipps, the former from curiosity, but the 
latter in hopes of anticipating the same questions, watched the 
examination continually till it came to their turn to present 
themselves, and numerous were the questions and answers which 
they brought away for their own benefit as well as Belton’s. An 
experienced examiner had told Charlie that to vary an examina- 
tion was not easy and that every examiner naturally fell back into 
his own particular groove. 

At length the day arrived. Belton had notice from Purdue, many 
years clerk of the schools, to appear next day with five others : 
Five of the six were usually seated with papers of questions while 
one was examined. 

“ Belton will be up at twelve,” said the Count, as he looked 
into my room, with his gown on his arm, “ of course you will come 
and hear him. Not that I trouble the place very often—the very 
look of it makes me melancholy, and as to old Purdue I would as 
soon meet my undertaker.” 

When I entered, one promising man, Baxter, who might have 
gone in for a class, had just finished with eliciting some compli- 
mentary remark from the examiners. “ This will make it worse 
for Belton,” said the Count, “to come after a such swell examina- 
tion as that.” 

And now Belton was called from the side desk where he had 
been employed. He bit his lips and walked resolutely up with a 
glance at his friends, as much as to say, “ Here goes at last, neck 
or nothing.” The Greek Testament was put into his hand, and 
he was told to read. It was no little trouble to identify a passage 
in which he felt safe, and as he read as slowly as he could to make 
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the little he knew go a long way, the Count said to Phipps, 
“ Well done, Belton, there’s a good ten minutes run without a 
check.” After that followed a question or two on the Articles, one 
or two on types and prophecies “all out of Vincent’s Cram book, 
so far,” whispered the Count, and then after a question as to 
Elijah and Elisha and the building of the Temple, “How would 
you define a sacrament?” said the examiner. “A poser and no 
mistake this is” was the next comment from the Count, but 
when Belton, inwardly blessing Mr. Williams for his hints about 
the Catechism, give the right answer, the Count at once exploded : 

“Well, I never should have thought of such a charity boy’s 
answer as that.” This last reply seemed to give some satisfaction 
and ended the examination, evidently, as far as divinity was con- 
cerned, in Belton’s favour. As he came out all his friend’s ran 
out to congratulate him. “Fool that I was,” said the Count, “ to 
be afraid of such an examination as that. Why, I could have 
answered most of the questions myself.” True, true, but the 
first you missed would have been followed up by others probing 
you in your weakest points. This is a common mistake: it 
always seems easier to the lookers-on. 

Still it was an anxious time for Belten. He had heard from 
Isaac Williams that after the divinity examination all the 
papers of the candidate were surveyed together and the question 
had to be decided on the whole whether the candidate had done 
quantum suff. or not. 

At five o’clock the examiners came out and immediately 
after Purdue appeared, holding high the testamwrs in his hand 
for fear they should be snatched away all at once. The Count, 
who volunteered to stand for a painful quarter of hour with 
the five friends waiting for the other candidates was nervously 
swinging his gown strings and pacing about the door of the 
schools, when the four examiners brushed by him, and half a 
minute after Purdue with the papers appeared. At once all the six 
friends rushed forward. “Don’t be in a hurry, gentlemen,” said 
Purdue, standing high on the step to be above them. “ Here 
are five out of six; all safely through but Mr. Wilkins of Oriel.” 
“ Hurrah for Belton!” cried the Count, and soon with similar 
exultation from the other friends in waiting, you might have 
seen them running at their best speed—their gowns flying out 
like black wings behind them—north, south, east and west, 
though poor Wilkin’s friend stood sorrowfully fixed to the spot, 
tilt he had asked one more question of Purdue, and then he 
walked painfully away with heavy step and heavier heart, to 
perform what many a man has felt to be the most trying duty of 
college friendship, to return to a fellow-collegian empty-handed 
from the door of the school, to find him trembling with excite- 
ment and listening to every footstep, as it crushes along the 
gravel or sounds upon the stairs, and to have to break to him the 
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sad news that there is no testamur for him; that he must cheer 
up—better luck another time—to try to think of something else 
and drown his care with jolly companions and a glass of wine. 
Very hard to do! .“ Miserable comforters are you all” in such a 
mood ! 

“ Plucked, ah, plucked! How stinging is the word, all my labour 
for nothing! The same drudgery and self-denial to be followed by 
the same sickening anxiety and torture of suspense over again ; and 
all ending in another pluck, too, I should not wonder. I feelas if I 
never could bring myself to try again. PluckedamI; and I must 
write it home -yes, home! There's no way to hide it, and in a 
week every one that- knows me here or at kome must hear it 
all.” 

Oh, what a misery it is to be plucked! One undergraduate was 
driven mad by it and committed suicide. Some will speak lightly 
of it at college, for of course the idle and shameless will every- 
where find a few to keep them in countenance. But I never knew 
a man so bold as to deny that a pluck was a very sore subject at 
home. First of all, the very name of being plucked sounds in 
almost every ear as the just punishment of a brainless idle 
dunce. The term itself is contemptible; it is associated with the 
most stupid, spiritless animals of creation. When we hear of a 
man being plucked, we think he is necessarily a goose. This 
is the general association of ideas—not always the just conclu- 
sion perhaps, for we know that some few clever men and good 
scholars have been plucked from too little attention to some one 
subject ; still public opinion is modified by solitary exceptions such 
as these, for as long back as my memory will carry me, down to 
the present day, there has been scarcely a monosyllable in our 
language which seems to convey so stinging a reproach or to let a 
man down in the general estimation half as much as this one 
word “ pluck.” It is an imputation which admits of no reply, no 
defence, and no remedy. It cannot be concealed, and in some 
cases is never forgotten. “A worthy kind of man that, I believe,” 
was remarked to me once of a clergyman nearly fifty years of age, 
“ but not much brains though; he was plucked at college.” All the 
University may know by the lists who go up, and have nearly an 
equal opportunity of discovering who are plucked. Country 
friends and relatives must know it also; for even supposing that 
a man refrains from mentioning that his examination is coming 
on, some of his father’s neighbours have sons at college who 
circulate the news. Besides, who can control the tongue of his 
fond mamma in her morning calls? How natural for her to 
remark that she longs to hear her dear boy is safe through his 
examination ; and thus when the sorry news come all ears are open 
receive it. 

As regards the university regulations there is no limit to the 
number of attempts you may make or of the plucks you may 
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sustain, but few colleges will allow more than two. At Christ- 
church I have known a single pluck involves a hint to leave. 

The term plucked, or now ploughed, some say is derived from 
the habit of plucking the proctor’s gown to whisper a non placet to 
stop the degree, though some say it originated from some such inci- 
dent as thus: The clerk of the schools was one day sweeping up torn 
papers and worn out pens and quills and said to a passing friend, 
** See what sport to-day—the feathers of the geese we have plucked.” 
One of the logical definitions of a man, giving his genus and differ- 
entia, is * Bupes implwmis, very like a plucked man.” 

But to resume our history: Briggs and Phipps escaped, as said 
the Count, by the skin of their teeth. Wine parties followed and 
healths were drunk, as if they were the heroes of the hour ; and 
to pass seemed all the easier from their success. This reflection 
made the Count more down in the mouth than ever, thinking, 
“* Why shouldn’t I have done as well as the others who trained with 
Clifton’s lot.” At last he said such luck was too good to last—and 
2s some had still to read for Ordination he said, rather characteris- 
tically, “ They are all going down hill at a swinging pace at present, 
but the bishop will put the skid on some of them.” 

But much as I was interested in these idle fellows who had 
just escaped the penalty of three years thrown away, all the time 
that good fellow Hilton was my chief interest and anxiety, for fear 
bad luck, as in the case of Cardinal Newman and others, should 
place him lower than the first. It is wonderful how increasing 
knowledge increases our consciousness of our own ignorance— 
our standard of perfection rises, “ Alps o’er Alps arise,” and a 
wider field still opens to our view: so, for the highest honours at 
(Oxford I never knew any man who went in confident. Our friends 
are often sanguine and our private ‘coach’ too, but the latter 
rarely tries his pupil in all his subjects, and I knew one, considered 
to have every prospect of success, who returned a chorus of 
Sophocles, almost the only part of Sophocles he did not know, 
wholly unattempted: this infallibly would lower him from the 
first class to the second. 

And now the pass men had cleared away, and the schools re- 
opened for the classes, and we heard all the usual prognostication 
that Balliol would have, say the two firsts, Christchurch three, and 
other colleges as many in the hopes of their partisans as would 
soon double the highest number on record. The number used 
to be about six: in the Midsummer of the year 1843, strange to 
say, there were none, and about the same time no Latin verse was 
good enough for the usual prize. The largest number of firsts I 
ever remember was in 1834, when Lord Sherbrooke, the late Bishop 
Jackson and Mr. Allies formed part of a class of twelve. 

There were four days of paper work, eight papers-in all, mornings 
and afternoons. And I was pleased to see from Hilton’s looks and 
spirits that he had every reason to be sanguine. Then followed 
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six more days for desperate reading, before the day for the latter 
and Hilton of Trinity—Hilten Edwardus-e-Coll: Trin: as it 
stood in the list of candidates. 

There was no little college pride in Hilton’s prospects in the class 
list. Holden of Balliol at the same time was at the height of his 
fame, and more than once it had been observed that though Holden, 
from earlier advantages had stood before Hilton for the Ireland 
scholarship, they would find that Hilton had made up his lee-way 
and would show the better of the two for his degree. Therefore, 
Norman and Wilton felt disappointed, as I was, when I heard 
that Hilton had not been able to afford a coach during the long 
vacation, though his rival could afford one for four precious 
months, which, as every Oxford man remembers, so often witness 
the final struggle for a first. 

For this reason the nearer the day drew to Hilton’s examination 
the greater was the excitement in the college. Some sanguine 
non-reading men protested that “pluck must win—the pace was 
in him ; Hilton must go in and win.” 

But all good scholars knew that a quantum of book-work 
must be done, and that no degree of talent or of fire could 
make up for certain text-books unread, and a failure in certain 
technicalities which formed the conventional test of exact know- 
ledge and hard study. The reading men therefore had their 
misgivings. 

“It will take me seven days hard work,” said Hilton, “ fora final 
reading of the seven plays of Sophocles, without which by bad 
luck I shall be floored.” 

“ We will do it together, in two hours each play,” said Norman. 
“T have marked all the passages a man would not take at sight. 
This will leave you fresh for something else.” 

Accordingly Norman led Hilton, as he said, over all the most 
dangerous ground, and tried him in all the little niceties of 
acre before breakfast seven days together. 

There are those who never will forget the day of this particular 
examination in the schools. It commenced late in the day, an 
hour and a half devoted to divinity and the sciences—most about 
the latter. Now the sciences were not Hilton’s forte. Though 
not supposed to be really deficient in science, every other subject 
was known to be more to his mind. In these days a certain party 
of private coaches—more especially, Hayward Cox, threw a 
mystery over Aristotle and secured a monopoly in private coach- 
ing, by a supposition that no candidate was safe unless initiated 
by one of this clique into the “ crotchets of the schools,” crotchets 
not to be disinterred by any plain understanding from the books 
alone—so the idea that Hilton with no such preparation was 
entered for the University stakes was deemed as daring a disre- 
gard of the odds as when Lane of Queen’s, despising the training 
or the style of Stephen Davis, trained his own boat for the head 
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of the river, or when the home-trained Wild. Dayrell, with the 
Littlecot groom for a jockey, was entered for the Derby. TT 

And now the sciences are done, and well done—the Aristotle 
examination over—leaving the strong points for the next morning 
—and Isaac Williams, who had sat behind the. examiners all the 
time, a very picture of sympathy and nervousness, said there 
had not been a better science examination that term. Great 
therefore was the triumph of these sceptical individuals who had 
ventured to maintain that Cox and Co. were now at a discount. 
Hurrah for the reign of common sense, or as Charlie said, “The 
force of humbug could no further go.” Great also was the 
confidence with which all Hilton’s friends looked forward tothe; 
morrow. 

Hilton’s turn for viva voce did not come till two o'clock on the 
first day, so many friends were not prepared for this day’s exami- 
nation, but the way in which he disposed of his sciences that day 
soon spread and filled the schools the next morning. I went to 
Short to excuse my lecture that I might hear Hilton examined. 
He said,“ This is the fourth application. I think I had better 
send you round to say ‘No lecture this morning,’ especially as I 
have reason to believe Hilton is in a fair way to do credit to the 
college.” 

The schools were early sinoted with Hilton’s friends and 
others interested in the honours of Trinity. 

The examination, though prolonged for three hours, passed off 
in every point. as well as could be desired; but towards the end 
there was a little consultation and whispering among’ the’ 
examiners,;-one.of whom was about to hand Hilton one more 
passage to translate when the senior examiner cried, “ Enough.” 
This gave Hilton time. to look around to: the left and to exchange 
glances with his friends. It was fortunate for Hilton’s equanimity 
that he did not look im that direction before; for that hasty 
glance was not so hasty as mot to revealia certain bonnet, however 
quickly shrinking back, by the door; and in a moment Hilton 
was overpowered by the sense that ‘his-fond sister had found a 
friend to bring her. over that day from: her home near Abingdon 
to witness this critical examination on:which her hopes and those 
of all the family so greatly depended: *.'° 

Hilton was a'strong-minded man: with much self-command ; still 
the utmost, he could do was to take¢he book presented to him with 
lips convulsively pressed: together. in stolid silence and to take time 
to choke ‘dowm his emotion, no discredit .to the bravest heart. - It. 
was plain to the examiner that some sudden feeling had overeome. 
him ; and the senior examiner otice; more, interfered and briefly 
said, in the mame ‘of all the ‘examines, that on every part they 
thanked him for a very good examination. 

I need not describe the wellsknoww:sounds and trampling-over 
the benches-which tell the examiners that the candidate isin a 
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moment to be surrounded by “ troops of friends ;” still less need 
we intrude upon those solemn confidences and words of endear- 
ment. which were rapturously exchanged when Hilton had escaped 
to the further corner of the quadrangle, where the same neat 
bonnet and the aged Rector of Grimley were waiting to receive 
him. Life has happy moments, and these are of them. This 
indeed was a scene hard to forget, and even after a lapse of fifty 
and more years I am sure that one at least of my surviving friends 
will be reminded of the soft feelings which that day stole over 
him when he reads this touching incident. 


THE GOLD TINT. 


THERE is a double law, though out of joint 
With other laws that men and nature sway, 
That, when man’s heart attains its highest point 
Of worth, his frame is sapped by strange decay. 


Or, when abnormal lustre of the mind 
Shines from the youthful and the immature, 
The tower of life by Death is undermined : 
The walls look solid, but their fall is sure. 


It is not when the life is in the bloom 
And grace and vigour are the creature’s dower; 
But when the step is turned towards the tomb 
The soul within puts forth her grandest power. 


The frame of too slight fibre oft is made 
For the keen mind that dwells and works beneath, 
Like some bright sabre, whose too trenchant blade 
Cuts through the texture of thy encasing sheath. 


The same strange law in Nature’s realm we see 
Whose ways our sense of harmony confound : 

While clustering grapes in ripe bloom crown the tree 
The yellow leaves are hurrying to the ground. 


The faith and hope of God’s saint, as he dies, 
. , Becomes more:sure and steadfast, bright and clear; 
It is the-sinking sun that paints the skies— 
The gold, tint,comes not till the leaf is sere. 


AUTHOR OF THE STORY OF ST. STEPHEN. 





ATHLETICS FOR LADIES. 


R. HERBERT SPENCER in his “ Data of Ethics ” presents 
physical exercise in the somewhat novel light of a moral 
duty. There can be no doubt of the soundness of the doctrine, 
though it has the uncomfortable effect of revealing some unex- 
pected possibilities for small sins of omission. None of us are 
quite free from little failings of this kind, and we are consequently 
accustomed to deal gently with them at the tribunal of con- 
science. But when an unnecessary cab or a weak preference for 
the fireside ceases to be a venial indulgence, and assumes the 
hideous aspect of a moral offence, we are roused to a clearer sense 
of the responsibilities of existence; and wonder in our bewilder- 
ment whether, like Mr. Storks in “The New Republic,” we should 
regard life as “a solemn mystery” or pronounce it with Robert 
Leslie to be “ a damned nuisance.” 

Joking apart, however, the question of physical exercise has of 
late years acquired a new and deserved importance. Of course it 
is not suggested that in the old times exercise was neglected ; 
for in the old times its neglect was impossible. Exercise was 4 
natural necessity to the lives of our forefathers of a few centuries 
ago. Effort to obtain it would have been superfluous: effort to 
avoid it would have been useless. But with the altered condi- 
tions of life which modern times have brought, there has come 
an alteration in the position of exercise. The increasing severity 
of the struggle for existence, and its increasing demands upon 
our time and upon our brains, have robbed us of some of the 
leisure which we could give to exercise, while, by a cruel wrong, 
they make it more than ever needful to our well-being. The 
result of this is obvious. Exercise has ceased to be a natural 
incident of ordinary life, and has become an end in itself, for 
which the modern man is prepared to make no inconsiderable 
sacrifices. This reveals the true value of Mr. Spencer's doctrine 
that if Ethics in its true sense is to extend over the whole range 
of human conduct, exercise becomes in very deed a moral duty, 
since it is necessary to the realization of that “ completences * of 
life which is the ideal of evolutionism. 

‘o our own sex this aspect of the question may come as a 
surprise, but as a rule they will have small difficulty in adopting 
it. It is not always that the ordinances of philosophy are 
fortunate enough to fit in with the predispositions of the carnal! 
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man ; and consequently any doctrine which gives a new sanction 
to an existing taste, is tolerably sure of a friendly reception. 
The athletic habits acquired in school and college days survive in 
a chastened form into middle age or past it, and even without 
any subconscious sense of duty or expediency in the matter, most 
men are accustomed, in one way or another, to take an amount 
of exercise more or less sufficient for their physical well-being. 

But for ladies the case is different. It is only within the last 
twenty years that there has been any real recognition of the 
necessity of feminine exercise ; and of this recognition we are only 
just beginning to reap the fruits. Consequently for ladies this 
new gospel has come in the nick of time. 

The old charge of indolence against women of the higher 
orders requires, like all such charges, to be freely toned down by 
exceptions. But after all allowances for fiction, there remains 
a solid residuum of fact. Even the healthier notions which 
are now diffused through society, if they have checked the 
growth of this tendency, have not rooted it out. No doubt there 
are excellent reasons against violent exertion by women with 
which I shall deal later; but feminine caution in this respect is 
not always very consistent. By immemorial usage, founded no 
doubt on natural law, a lady can always plead, without question, 
fatigue, or the dread of fatigue, as a valid excuse for doing 
nothing she dislikes. A la bonneheure! I should be the last to 
treat ancient privilege with disrespect, but it is difticult to get rid of 
a certain brutal scepticism as to some instances of its application. 
The dainty little damsel, curled up on a sofa by the fire, protests 
that a two-mile walk would “tire her to death.” Yet this same 
damsel will dance till four o’clock in the morning with step as 
elastic and eyes as bright as when the ball began. 

But though feminine indolence may have its roots in original 
sin, it has received a good deal of assistance from artificial 
cultivation, and excuse as well as explanation for its more pro- 
nounced forms may certainly be found in the exploded educa- 
tional ideas of the past. Accustomed as we are now to the 
healthier freedom of the present day, the education imposed upon 
women less than a century ago reveals a folly almost criminal in 
its perverseness. The old ideal of feminine perfection seems to 
have borrowed largely from the medizval conception of a saint. 
Religion still enters largely into social ideals, and in early times 
it was paramount. In spite of its exaggerations, Saintliness as 
then conceived harmonized pretty closely with the possibilities of 
feminine excellence which the times offered. If we may judge 
from the representations which art has preserved for us, the 
conventional saint of medizvalism seems to have been a highly 
respectable person of a low intellectual type. Such an ideal is 
obviously quite unsuited to the circumstances of these latter 
days, and the partial preservation of its forms after the spirit has 
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fled, has tended to stifle some of the best energies of feminine 
nature. As the world’s ideas widened the colourless perfections 
of sainthood were discarded as models of womanly character, but 
in a secular guise they still retained a hold upon feminine 
deportment. Hence the mawkish prudery which condemned 
exertion as unbecoming in a lady, and bid fair to reduce all 
healthy exuberance to a dead level of languid insipidity. 

As a natural consequence of this, the outlets for feminine 
energy were made few in number, and of a studiously uninviting 
character. Take for instance even the “harmless, necessary 
walk.” The dislike of walking often shown by ladies is a matter 
of some surprise to men, who, for want of a better explanation, 
set it down to a feminine dislike of exercise generally. But pos- 
sibly education has had something to do with the growth of this 
feeling, and it becomes less difficult to understand a girl’s aver- 
sion to walking, when the term is associated with those virginal 
processions in carefully graduated pairs which even yet are to be 
seen about our streets. But to return to the past. Riding, as 
now, was confined to the few, and within somewhat wider limits 
the same may be said of archery. Skating was hardly practised 
by ladies: boating was practically unknown. But the girls’ games 
proper of thirty years ago were of a mildness that beggars descrip- 
tion. Passing over the solitary joys of the skipping rope, which 
still survives, though scarcely among the upper ten, “ La Grace,” 
was perhaps entitled to a feeble pre-eminence. It does not appear 
that men were often admitted to the mysteries of this sport, a 
fact which may partly account for its doubtful popularity, as 
also for the passionless vacuity of expression which, if pictures 
may be trusted, its players usually assumed. The surpassing 
feebleness of these old-fashioned pastimes and the exceedingly 
languid interest which they excited, is indirectly attested by the 
burst of enthusiasm which greeted the introduction of croquet. 
Compared with its predecessors, croquet was no doubt an immense 
advance. It possessed the great merit of being a really social 
game. Men and women could join in it without any disadvantage 
to the latter, and in a manner it foreshadowed the social revolu- 
tion which lawn-tennis brought about later. For such reasons 
as these its invention was hailed with delight, but with all its 
advantages, it is only by an Oriental stretch of courtesy that it can 
be reckoned an exercise. 

Very young ladies, who enjoyed the doubtful privilege of 
having schoolboy brothers, were sometimes permitted or com- 
pelled to join in their games of cricket. So long as they revelled 
in the short skirts of infancy, the experiment was fairly success- 
ful, but the crinoline of maturer years interposed an impenetrable 
screen between the ball and the wickets, to the exasperation and 
despair of the bowler. Gallantry no less than decorum forbade 
the perpetual verdict of “leg before” which, im strict justice, 
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should often have cut short the fair cricketer’s innings. This 
seriously interfered with the success of feminine cricket, and 
occasionally—such is the frank brutality of boyhood—with har- 
monious relations between the players. With the decline of this 
special branch of sport the question has really lost its practical 
interest. But it is to be feared that the difficulty, so far as it 
survives, must remain insuperable until a regenerate Europe 
shall rise to the idea of that “ bifurcation of nether garmenture ” 
in the opposite sex which was the dream of a fair reformer across 
the Atlantic. 

The net result of the system which I have thus attempted to 
sketch was in effect to deprive most girls, after the age of romp- 
ing was past, of anything that really deserved the name of exer- 
cise. And scarcely any attempt was made to relieve the conven- 
tional substitute—the walk, of the dreary insipidity which attached © 
to it. Under such conditions it is hardly surprising that girls 
should have learned to regard exercise simply as a sort of al fresco 
lesson, to be discontinued like other lessons when womanhood 
brought freedom from the discipline of the schoolroom. 

However, these jeremiads are more fitted for the past, whose 
unwholesome prejudices in this respect are rapidly disappearing. 
The new fashion for using their limbs seems to have hit the fancy 
of the fair sex, and the gospel of healthy exercise for women is 
being propagated with a fervour which in some cases may require 
moderation. Some’-enthusiasts, have gone to the length of 
advocating a uniform system of bringing up for the youth of both 
sexes. There are many serious objections to such a scheme on 
physiological grounds, but here it has also to reckon with an 
adverse soviologicial’ influence. At this point masculine preju- 
dice assumes a briitally obstructive attitude, and persists in 
maintaining that the education of hardship, so invaluable to the 
social ‘making 6f 4 man, would result most effectually in the 
marring of a woman. This forced immunity from the kicks and 
compulsory enjoyment of the halfpence of life is one of the 
saddest of the dis#bilities which the tyranny of man has imposed 
upon women. But if a narrow-minded monopolism excludes 
them from the privilege of breaking our bones at football, lawn- 
tennis opens for them a noble field of revenge. 

It is not too much to say that lawn-tennis has effected a social 
revolution of the happiest character. This is clear enough if we 
look only at the society aspect of the game. Those who can 
remember country society five-and-twenty or thirty years ago will 
he able to testify to the change which lawn-tennis has wrought. 
During the winter months hunting and shooting brought neigh- 
bours together, but through the summer there reigned an almost 
unbroken: calm; which unfriendly criticism might term stag- 
nation. Now,wherever there is a plot of turf, lawn-tennis sprin 
up, and brings a wealth of social intercourse of which the rude 
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forefathers of the hamlet could scarcely have dreamed. But it is 
not with the social aspects of lawn-tennis that I am here directly 
concerned ; it is rather with the new opportunities of exercise for 
body and mind which it offers to women. 

It may sound strange to claim for lawn-tennis the merits of a 
mental specific, but the claim is solid for all that, and especially 
as regards women. Half the unfeminine extravagances into which 
women occasionally break out spring in reality from a most 
praiseworthy source. The quickening influences of the last half 
century have pierced the conventional torpor to which woman had 
been condemned, and on all sides we see her eager and anxious to 
be up and doing. Something to work at, something to care for, 
this is the cry that arises from the women of to-day, and is full 
of happy presage for the future. Many women have found a vent 
to these aspirations in noble works of benevolence and utility. 
But some have not the opportunity or the aptitude for such pur- 
suits, and for these it is better that they should have something 
to care about, be it only a game, than that they should remain 
steeped in a genteel insipidity. A life with some interests cannot 
but be healthier and higher than a life with none, and it is far 
better for a girl to be engrossed in improving her “ service” than 
to live in an atmosphere of deportment and sampler work. There 
is moreover a practical, if somewhat more prosaic connection be- 
tween athletics and intellect. As Dr. Crichton Browne has pointed 
out, a large district of the brain is occupied by motor centres, and 
unless these centres are duly developed by adequate exercise, the 
general intellectual efficiency of the brain is impaired. 

The direct physical and physiological benefits which some women 
have derived from lawn-tennis and other forms of exercise are 
more easily perceived. More than once middle-aged people have 
observed to me what magniiicent creatures the girls of the present 
day are, and one need not be middle-aged to come to the same 
conclusion. Indeed, quite independently of any extraneous sug- 
gestion, I think that within the last fifteen years there has been 
a most noticable advance in the beauty and physique of girlhood. 
And this is intelligible ong Nature rewards the observance 
of her laws and avenges their disregard with the same rigid 
impartiality, and the girl of the period has not had long to wait 
for the benefits which result from a healthier life. 

So far my strain has been almost unmixed eulogy; but, of 
course, there is another side to the picture. The incidental 
danger of all reforms is the possibility that enthusiasm may breed 
excess; and perhaps in the present instance this possibility is 
enhanced by the sex of the reformers. Mndw ayéy is a maxim 
which finds little favour with women; and they often disregard 
it with a pretty perverseness which seems to argue the presence 
of some impulse more subtle than the ordinary satisfaction which 
every healthy mind feels in an occasional violation of the laws of 
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prudence. Emulation is an instinct common to both sexes, and 
within limits a very useful instinct too. The emulation between 
men keeps the great world spinning merrily down the ringing 
grooves of change; but then the emulation of man, besides the 
wholesome aspiration for superiority to which it gives effect, 
usually has an eye to the main chance, and aims at some sub- 
stantial benefit which this superiority may confer. But emula- 
tion in woman is more like jealousy in a dog, and can thrive on 
nothing at all with the greatest possible ease. It is from emula- 
tion of this kind when pushed to extremes that danger is to be 
feared. 

Some of the extravagances to which it leads may be dismissed 
with the criticism of a laugh; but it is impossible not to regret 
the wilder vagaries to which a spirit of emulation occasionally 
prompts women. Field, mountain, and flood bear daily witness to 
the exuberance of feminine energy which is treading closely on the 
heels of masculine exploits. Up to a certain point this is an un- 
mixed good, but there are limits in all things, and here the limit is 
too often overstepped. The number of women who ride, or row, 
or climb, or play lawn tennis, not wisely but too well, is distinctly 
increasing. Shooting was formerly regarded as an exclusively 
masculine pursuit ; but even this has been invaded by the petticoat, 
or at any rate by the kilt ; and if'we are to trust the authority of 
an eminent novelist, duchesses with choke-bores on their shoulders 
may now be classed among the common objects of the country. 

This may be news to many of us, but in any case it suggests 
a variety of interesting reflections. We live in stirring times ; at 
any moment we may find the three corners of the world in arms 
arrayed against us, and under such circumstances this outgrowth 
of Amazonian energy might prove of the highest national utility. 
A detachment of resolute peeresses armed to the teeth might do 
much to repel the invader from our shores, or to moderate the 
less amiable expressions of Irish patriotism. But apart from their 
possible value as a substitute for the constabulary, female sports- 
men are anomalies which must be regarded with something more 
than distrust. The small nucleus of reality in Ouida’s exaggerations 
would furnish, should it ever grow larger, matter for uneasiness 
on more grounds than one. 

The physiological objection is perhaps the weightiest of those 
which may be urged against the transmogrification of women into 
men; yet it is precisely this objection which, in casual discussion, 
is almost always ignored. Most women are as physically unequal 
to the toils of hard sport as a man of sedentary habits would be 
to the work of a navvy or coal-heaver. But at this point the 
parallel ceases. Over-exertion in a man is followed inexorably by 
an exhaustion which, though possibly disastrous in extreme cases, 
comparatively rarely entails any serious constitutional derange- 
ment. Even where this does happen, the penalty of his 
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imprudence seldom extends beyond the individual. But with 
women it is otherwise. Owing to the different character of their 
parental activities, an undue physical strain too often becomes an 
injury which extends from the individual to the race. In this 
land of liberty, where one oppressed class may make free with the 
landlord’s rabbits, and another modestly proposes to relieve him 
of his land, it is of course a little hard that the victims of a sexual 
tyranny should be hindered from working their own sweet wills on 
their own constitutions. But the common weal is a paramount 
consideration, and the present generation, as trustee for those that 
are yet to come, is bound to protest against any misapplication to 
muscular effort of energies that are stored up for other purposes. 

The grounds of this protest are equally valid against all excessive 
athletic exercises; but those which are connected with sport are 
open to another objection, which if somewhat less obvious is none 
the less grave. One of the most ee features of the agitation 
for woman’s rights is the absence of any due recognition of the 
immense influence which woman already wields. The official 
clamours of Exeter Hall, and the isolated ravings of a few sexual 
nondescripts, are equally powerless to disguise the simple truth 
that over at least half of the civilized globe, woman is a sovereign 
who not only reigns, but governs. It is to her gentle sway that 
we owe the growth and development of those emotional graces of 
life which combine, with the products of masculine intellect, to 
form the sum total of what is called civilization. The priceless 
value of this influence on society is beyond all dispute; but it is 
perfectly plain that it must disappear with the destruction of 
those distinctive feminine qualities which are the source alike of 
its existence and its power. And it is equally plain that the 
healthy growth of these qualities is incompatible with the tastes 
and surroundings of a sporting life. 

It is impossible to lay down a hard and fast rule in such matters, 
and it is certainly not my intention to make the attempt. Tem- 
perament, education, antecedents, and a host of other special 
circumstances will modify the results in each individual case. 
But the principle is broad and unmistakable, though its outline 
may be indistinct, and though its maxims need the help of 
casuistry for some special applications. We are taught to worship 
woman as a ministering angel, and most men will render her this 
homage, not as a mere lip service, but with a fervent loyalty that 
springs from the heart. But man’s reverence for woman must 
stand or fall with her womanliness, and if the labours of her 
ministry are to be relieved by intervals devoted to the slaughter 
of the lower animals, her “angel instincts” are likely to suffer 
strangely. Even if the mischief go no further, such an alternation 
of pursuits necessitates a condition of mental incongruity which 
may too readily result in moral degeneration. 

Hunting may be adduced as an instance of a sport which is 
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open to women by immemorial usage; but, in the first place, 
the permissive existence of a hoary evil is but a poor precedent 
for the creation of a new one; and in the second place, as a pre- 
cedent, it is not strictly analogous to such sports as shooting. 
The hunting, so far as ladies are concerned, is often, perhaps 
usually, little more than a ride to the meet ; and in any case it is 
only indirectly that the field take part in the death of the fox. 
There is also a well-known theory, which should be treated with 
all the respect it deserves, to the effect that the fox positively 
prefers to be hunted and broken up. However, I do not feel 
competent to discuss this in the absence of any substantial 
agreement between sportsmen and naturalists on the subject. 

To retort that what is wrong for woman cannot be right for 
man is to open the whole question of the justifiability of sport, 
upon which it is no part of my present purpose to enter. We 
are now concerned, not with the act, but with the agent. Game 
must be killed, if game is to be eaten, as surely as pigs (and 
perhaps also cats), must die that we may enjoy sausages. But 
public opinion would unanimously condemn a woman who should 
adopt the profession of a pork butcher ; and the moral distinction 
between a pig and a partridge is not immediately obvious to the 
ordinary understanding. 

The ultimate test to which all such questions must submit is 
the simple test of womanliness, and by this, athletics, like the 
rest, will be tried. Does a particular sport or pastime tend to 
impair or tend to enhance the special qualities which society 
values in woman? Inthe one case it will be hailed as a welcome 
addition, in the other it is certain in the long run to be con- 
demned. This sense of disapproval of what is unwomanly is as 
sound as it is deep-rooted, for its sanction is nothing less than 
the preservation of the race. That “woman is not undevelopt 
man, but diverse,” is as true for the philosopher as it is for the 
poet, and not only the sex but the species will suffer if women 
persist in attempting labours and pursuits for which they are 
physically incompetent or mentally unfitted. It is only to morbid 
minds that the necessity of conforming to the laws of their bein 
can seem a slavery or a degradation, and such may safely be left 
to kick in their impotence against the pricks of the inevitable, 
This may be denounced as a tyrannical interference with 
individual freedom, but complete individual freedom is impossible 
in any civilized community. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that sexual obligations are 
not all on one side. Civilization doubtless owes much to woman, 
and society will gladly acknowledge the debt. But women also, 
in their turn, owe something to civilization, and society may 
justly protest against any pollution of those feminine influences 
which guide its development, and purify while they guide. 

NORMAN PEARSON. 





NONE? 


Is there no beauty that the days remember— 

Songs of the morning in this dreary heat of noon? 
Spark of pure flame to fire the ash-grey ember ? 
No glow of summer in this drear December ? 

To light this gloom of night no star, no moon ? 


In these last days must men aye go on crutches, 

Not leap as when of yore they vied with gods in strife ? 
No Goddess now destends with amorous clutches 
To woo a mortal, grant with sweet lip-touches 

Infinitude of bliss to mortal life ? 


Oh, must we, must we still all beauty sever 

From life, which makes things lovelier, sweeter than they are ? 
As we the gods, will future times for ever 
Banish the godlike, and by forced endeavour 

See but a taper in the evening star? 


I have watched scenes in which my heart beat faster, 
Yet only saw that Beauty which concealed them all : 
My heart grew younger, richer, mightier, vaster— 
I asked if aught immortal aye surpassed her— 
And men saw but great rocks; trees; torrents fall. 


I saw a maiden in whose every feature 

Nature had sung a poem of loftiest, tenderest strain, 
Whose heart-moved eye sang sweet songs back to Nature: 
To me, the ideal of God’s purest creature, 

To th’ world, a fair cold face of distant mien. 


Oh, Truth ! with thy keen gaze inspire our nation! 

Oh, Beauty! stir the world’s cold pulse with thy quick leaven ! 
The poet shows the ideals of man’s aspiration, 
But the world’s coldness chills his inspiration, 

Unsympathy drives back his gods to heaven. 
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A BROKEN PROMISE; 
OR, CHRONICLES OF SALTFORD. 


CHAPTER I. 


pee was famous for two things, its old maids and its 
churches. I put the old maids first, because of course they 

were so tremendously in the majority ; and not out of disrespect 

to anybody or anything I am sure, but simply as stating a fact. 

Saltford was such a curious, slow, dull little town, not at all 
unlike Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” which indeed it always re- 
minded me of, only larger, with four long streets running east 
west, north and south of a splendid old market cross—the one 
really beautiful and interesting object to be seen there—beneath, 
which old men and women gathered for gossip and other delights, 
and the carriages and pairs of the county families would, dash 
round with great éclat and exhibition of hgrsemanship. * The 
town population was about eleven thousand, and the number 
of churches no less then twelve, some of them positively minute 
and built next door to each other, so to speak. There was St. 
Mary’s, the parish church, large and imposing looking, as became 
the mother (ecclesiastically speaking) of Saltford, where flowers 
bloomed on the altar at all times of the year, and a cross blazed 
in carbuncle and gold glories. This was the fashionable resort, I 
need not add, where the aristocracy of the town were wont to 
repair, and where there was a tolerable organ, and at any rate 
boys in surplices, to whom great deference was paid by the 
congregation. Next came St. John’s, quite at the other end of the 
town, in a bye street, that had the misfortune of being extra- 
parochial, which reduced St. John’s to the indignity of a 
proprietary chapel, and caused considerable robbery of other 
churches. 

Its ministers used to come and go like the waves of the sea ; and 
after enjoying immense popularity for a time both from the share- 
holders and the rest of the congregation, would suddenly depart 
without rhyme or reason save a mysterious whisper given vent 
to by each in turn, that “ they were not going to find themselves left 
high and dry at St. John’s some fine morning,” an allusion to 
the insecurity of their income, which nobody was supposed to 
understand. It was a huge octagonal building, hideous to behold 
both without and within. Old-fashioned galleries ran all round 
the interior, and the three-decker pulpit was so giddily high, the 
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preacher as he climbed up and up the winding stairs thitherwards 
seemed as if he might be ascending into Heaven. St. John’s was as 
“low church” as St. Mary’s was “high,” in fact next door to 
dissent many people declared—a kind of missing link between 
church and chapel. There were roomy, shelving pews, and the 
vestry door opened into the communion rails by some unique 
contrivance. A musty comfortable sort of atmosphere pervaded 
the whole ; the singing was hearty enough, if not harmonious, from 
the mixed choir of men, women, and boys; and the only time I 
ever went to service there two things’struck me very forcibly— 
one was that the three principal performers were, or.had been, 
strangely and similarly afflicted. The preacher, a gifted, eloquent 
man, had once been an inmate of an asylum; the organist, who 
was a dentist in private life, was known to be subject to fits of 
insanity which sometimes came on when in the act of extracting a 
tooth, fancy! (yet he had the largest practice in Saltford notwith- 
standing), and the organ-blower, who was an idiot of malignant 
and terrifying aspect. 

The other very different thimg was the rapt face of a labouring 
man as he joined fervently in the hymn: 

“ Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched.” 

I can see his beaming smile of content now, as with carefully 

adjusted horn spectacles he sang— 


“ Let not conscience make you linger ; 
Nor of fitness fondly dream ; 

All the fitness He requireth, 

Is to feel your need of Him.” 

His happy, restful countenance photographed itself on my 
memory for years to come. 

Well, then, next in order of seniority came St. Patrick’s, standing 
on the outskirts of the town. A sturdy, solid little church, 
neither high or low in its views—a medium in fact—always 
filled with earnest, devout worshippers, and possessing a hard- 
working, energetic rector who managed the worst and lowest 
quarter of Saltford, full of tramp lodging-houses and dark- 
smelling alleys —a hopeful, patient labourer in a most unpromising 
vineyard, but whose motto and that of his wife’s was continually 
“Faith not sight.” These were the dear friends with whom I 
used to visit, and naturally his was the church I always attended. 
These three churches were the principal ones in Saltford as I have 
said. The rest grew smaller and smaller in size, squeezed into out- 
of-the-way places between houses, or up tiny grated passages. I 
could never understand where their congregations were collected 
from, and always pitied their incumbents with all my heart. 

And discussing churches brings me back to the first-named 
celebrity for which Saltford was famous, and really most noted, its 
single ladies. 

The town society was limited to the clergy, a few doctors more or 
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very much less eminent, several decidedly shady lawyers, and 
the old maids. Of course I do not mean to assert that there were 
no wives residing in Saltford; far from it. All the clergy toa 
man in the town were married. Mr. Britton, the minister of St. 
John’s, was the only bachelor amongst them; and as he lived two 
miles out in the country, and had a couple of dear old maiden 
sisters living with him, perhaps he would hardly count. He was 
very rich, and the kindest of men, though full of a mortal dread 
of women outside his own family; and was given to gentle puns, 
one of which quite shocked the Bishop of the diocese once, who, 
when on inquiring as to whether Mr. Britton was blessed with 
a wife, was answered blandly with, “I am a Mormonite, my 
lord !” 

And the lawyers were married to long suffering, ill-used wives, 
who looked like forlorn thread papers, and were not unaccustomed 
to beatings, some of the spinster ladies averred. “That’s what 
comes of being married, Janie, love, you see!” they would 
remark with a wise nod at me. And I, flushing indignantly, 
would return, “That I should like to see the man on earth who 
would dare to beat me; and why did the silly things stay to be 
beaten, and not have sense to run away?” a reply that elicited 
another pitying smile and sigh, and, “ My dear girl, you forget 
they have promised, till death does them part.” 

The doctors too were married ; one of co to a very dashing 
young lady indeed, who led the society of Saltford, or imagined 
she did. But all these matrons were outdone in number, if not 
in importance, by the spinsters of Saltford. Why at one time I 
remember there were no less than thirteen distinct families of 
them! It was something in the air, the wags said, or indigenous 
to the soil, or some such nonsense ; and they declared that old 
maids seemed to multiply mysteriously, and that their number 
was always increasing instead of the reverse; and they warned 
me seriously that if I persisted in coming so often to St. 
Patrick’s, I should catch the spinster fever, and certainly die of it 
eventually. I used to tremble afterwards and think, well 
perhaps it might be so, since Tom and I—— 

There were the Miss Parringdons, who were generally acknow- 
ledged to be the queens of their own world, and who lived in 
a comfortable house in the East Pallant. Spare, pinched, bright- 
eyed the one, Miss Jessie; round, plump, sour looking the 
other, Miss Parringdon. Miss Jessie had once possessed a beau- 
tiful soprano voice, and she was famous for it still, even at 
eighty; and would be urged to use it for her guests’ benefit at 
the occasional evening parties which she and her sister gave. 
Dreadful inflictions these parties were to me, for I had to go 
with the Campbells, if I happened to be stopping with them at 
the time; when Mr. Campbell would be the single and lonely 
representative of the sterner sex amongst a rustling host of ladies. 
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I am sure he did not care for it in the least, and only went out of 
pure kindness, and pitied himself very much in the act thereof. 
The reason for his being invited, and no other man, was that the 
whole body of old maids, every mother’s daughter of them, 
worshipped at St. John’s—had done so from their earliest days ; 
and Mr. Britton, being well known to abjure all female gatherings 
of any kind, delegated his rightful place to his staunch friend Mr. 
Canpbell, as being the nearest to himself in doctrinal views and 
therefore most acceptable to the old ladies’ consciences. 

He was always expected to close these parties with prayer. In 
fact he performed the duties of private chaplain with much 
inward protest. 

*T can’t go to-night, Kate,” I’ve often heard him say just at the 
last, as we ladies were going upstairs to “get ready.” “It’s 
night school down the Pancras this evening, if you remember,” 
triumphantly. 

“Oh, George!” in reproachful accents from his wife. Poor 
old things, they will be so disappointed, and besides, Janie 
and I want escorting home you know”—we lived in the next 
street-—“ you can manage it quite well after night school is over. 
Mind I shall expect you to supper and shall tell them so!” 

I repeat, oh those parties!—the brooches, the silks, the caps, 
the buzz of female voices! I used to dress myself in my pretty 
evening muslin, and stick flowers in my hair, all in a glow of 
impatience and rebellion. 

“What was the good of trying to make the best of oneself 
and very likely succeeding perfectly, just for a parcel of old 
ladies to see! I don’t suppose there will be an old gentleman 
there, let alonea young one, do you?” I would say discontentedly 

“Why on earth do they never have anybody but a ie ll 
man? One does get so tired of the clergy!” with a mischiéVous 
glance at dear Mrs. Campbell; and she would shake her head at 
me with a smile; “ Poor Janie! It really is hard upon you—Il 
have no comfort whatever to give, except that we look on our 
going as a duty, and do it cheerfully accordingly.” And then 
after a hug from me and vehement assurance that if I could 
sit by her and talk to her all the evening, “I shouldn’t mind 
a bit!” she added; “ perhaps it will be different this evening, 
who can tell?” But it never was different, and I knew it 
never would be. And then off we would start resignedly, and 
every single thing be exactly as I had prophesied—the ladies 
taking down one another to supper (the most idiotje position for 
a woman that I know of); Mr. Campbell hurrying gin just at the 
last; Miss Jessie sitting ghastly yet confidently at.the grand 
piano, and singing—but it wasn’t singing, it was piping—in a 
trembling voice some sacred thing from Handel; all her admirers 
gathering round, and telling wicked stories I’m sure, as they 
thanked her effusively when the performance was finished. I 
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feeling injured and exasperated would refuse curtly on being 
called upon for a song, knowing that they preferred, really 
pref Miss Jessie’s cracked, painful tones to my fresh young 
contralto—and besides, there was nobody to stand by one and turn 
the pages over, and whisper a word or two in between !—when a 
glance from Mrs. Campbell would make me sit down penitent, 
and rattle off, “‘ What’s this dull town to me?” 

There were the two Miss Newlands, a very different pair of 
sisters, who lived in a quaint old house in West Street, full of 
china and treasured things of their long past girlhood. Quaint 
small women themselves, neat and quick, and devoted to each 
other, the sole remaining members of their once large family. 
Why they had remained single none could tell. The elder one 
was beautiful still, and Miss Althea was not without good looks 
even now, faded as their bloom necessarily was; and each wore 
for a brooch an exquisite miniature of a gentleman, young and 
handsome with powdered hair, concerning which I had often 
speculated at odd times. They were like nice, dear pussies, these 
two old ladies, as they hurried about on their errands of mercy 
clad in long grey fur cloaks, and boas. I had an interest and 
liking for them, which I never could feel for the Miss Parring- 
dons, or forgive Miss Jessie for her voice having gone! 

Miss Whylie and Miss Mathers lived in the same street, but in 
a much handsomer house. They were wealthy and kind, and 
inclined to be aristocratic. Miss Whylie was immensely stout, 
and a very good artist. She could be seen painting and panting 
at her easel most mornings from the street below; and they gave 
swell dinner parties, and were otherwise pretentious. 

Three or four spinsters shared our own particular street in 
which St. Patrick’s rectory stood; one of whom, a Miss Spencer, 
lived wholly and solely for her cats. She gave up a room and 
passage in her small house entirely for their benefit; where they 
walked, ate, slept and played as in a veritable cats’ paradise. But 
never were they allowed to mix with the vulgar herd outside! 
No; these animals were prisoners every one of them. I have 
seen one or two of them at a time gazing out of the high window 
upon the world beneath, with a sort of feline wistfulness and 
appeal, that might have moved their mistress’s heart had she 
watched them as I did; but I don’t believe she ever went out 
herself either, so never had the chance. 

Bad boys used to aim pebbles at their soft-whiskered faces, but 
I used to kiss my hand to the poor things when nobody was 
looking. Strange, miserable life for their owner, lavishing on 
animals not the noblest of the brute creation the love and care 
that should have been centred on immortal souls. 

Then there were three dreadful old sisters who used to inhabit 
Saltford, of whom I was told more than one utterly incredible 
tale. Their rightful name was Green; but so frightful and 
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awful were they in their crabbed loneliness and gorgon-like aspect, 
that they were universally nick-named, “ Plague, Pestilence and 
Famine.” The two eldest had died when first I came to the 
dear old town, ¢nd only Famine was left. She was the worst of 
the three, I should imagine ; as really a rich woman she starved 
herself to death finally through her miserly habits. “Famine” 
was a terrible picture of an old maid, living to hoard only, starved 
body and starved soul. 

What a relief to turn from her to dear Miss Johnstone at the 
bottom of our street ; a sweet, bright Christian, feeble and help- 
less as she was, Intellectual and gifted, but, best known and 
heloved by her minister, her servants and the poor ; to which last 
she gave daily what would have supported fifty Miss Famines for 
a week. 

Lastly, though I have not. told you of. all, oh dear, no, not 
nearly, and have not space for them in these brief chronicles, or 
time either, there came the three Miss Southams, who lived in 
the East Pallant, not far from my enemies the Miss Parring- 
dons. 

Miss Susan, the eldest, was a quiet, mild invalid, more often ill 
than well, a great deal. Harriet, the next in age, was inseparable 
from her sister, quite devoted to her hand and foot; but, it must 
be confessed, to nobody else.. I must say, too, I never liked her, 
with her pompous toss of the head, bobbing curls and patronizing 
air. She was generally called Miss Harty, for short ; and a good 
woman after her kind perhaps; but—her jackets and bonnets 
always made me feel uncharitable, and do to this day. 

Last of the three was Miss Mary, alias Polly (as everybody 
without exception chose to style her). “Polly” seemed to suit 
her face so much better somehow than Mary. 

A little active person of forty-five or fifty, with ringlets that 
danced and shook at every word she spoke ; a bright, kindly smile 
ready for any one she met, and gushing, impulsive ways. She was 
good I know, but the sort of. woman who is constantly held up to 
ridicule in one fashion or another. Poor, dear Miss Polly! She 
was so truly humble and anxious to do good, so warm-hearted and 
ready to help, I always got on with her, and in my girlish, con- 
ceited manner used to patronize her dreadfully, I'm certain. 

In a general way, there is nething, I think, so disgusting to 
myself as the being “ patronized” by anybody. I don’t care if it 
were the Queen. But even you couldn't have helped doing it to 
Miss Polly | She expected it and liked it I’m sure, just as a child 
does, or some children, for I know J hated it.as a child. At any 
rate she did not mind it at all, specially as she was really fond of 
me and I of her. 

Being the third in the family, and the other two keeping so 
much together; she made a life of her own for herself and was 
very happy in it, in her simple old-fashioned manner. Miss Polly 
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always went out district visiting or otherwise in the mornings, 
and Susan and Harty sallied forth arm in arm in the afternoons. 

* And so, my dear, you see the house is never left,” said Miss 
Polly, with a satisfied air. “And when it is my turn to stop in- 
doors, I see to the birds and receive callers, and sew for my little 
Jew Basket and am never dull.” 

There were two other people in the house that I must not 
forget to mention on any account. The brother, Mr. “Mat” 
Southam, a lawyer (one of the shady ones by the way), and a 
bachelor for a wonder—at least, not a wonder at all when you 
came to look at him, I’m sure—(I’m not going to describe him, I 
disliked him so much)—and a widowed cousin, Mrs. Marden. A 
completer contrast than she presented to the others cannot be 
imagined. She was decidedly buxom, in fact very much so ; 
pent ly and fashionably dressed, with a strenuous and successful 
effort to make her fifty years look like forty only. She had 
pretty, white ringed hands, a neat foot, and winning, wheedling 
manners. 

A born and arrant flirt even now. I used to wonder what St. 
Paul would have said of her. But I can only record a saying of 
one of her many admirers that “if she were only prettier, she 
would walk into a fellow tightly!” I never saw such a woman—all 
were fish that came to her net. She came very often to St. 
Patrick’s rectory at one time, until they found her out ; and also 
to the church, where she was always behind-hand with the 
responses, and appeared in a new bonnet nearly every Sunday. 
She was enthusiastic about Mr. Campbell, then, I remember, and 
was reported to have exclaimed, “There goes my darling 
George!” each time he happened to pass her window. Ima- 
gine his rage, when I scornfully repeated this to him! Mrs. 
Marden was of the world worldly; went out constantly, and 
being witty and clever pushed her way higher up into society 
than her poor cousins had ever done ; though she was forced to 
conform to the rules of the house when in it, I suppose. 

The Miss Southams lived like hermits; never had a visitor 
stopping with them, or took in a“ deputation” even for a night ; 
kept the most primitive hours, and never by any chance had a 
cup of tea out of their house. The reason for this was that their 
father, who must have been the veriest martinet that ever existed, 
had strictly forbidden it when they were young, fancy! Thought 
it wicked and worldly, and might “lead” to something. Though 
what a cup of tea can lead to except bread and butter, I’m sure 
nobody could ever tell. However, the poor things, with an extra- 
vagant excess of duty, J think, had never once done it since his 
death, fourteen years before. None of the parties ever saw them! 
No, nor afternoon teas! Even at the working parties or drawing- 
room meetings, I have seen them hurry away when the tea 
appeared, as if it would mot cheer and would inebriate; and I 
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suppose the habit had become second nature with them, for Miss 
Polly, who was ihe liveliest of the trio and the one most likely to 
object, never seemed to mind it, but once. I don’t know what 
I should have done in their place. Rushed into the Carmelite 
convent that stood outside Saltford, just for spite; or smashed 
every teacup in the Southam establishment and ground them to 
powder, and made the father drink it. 

How Miss Polly laughed when I told her this. Miss Susan 
would have looked mournful, and Harty severe, but she only 
laughed a sort of little musical accompaniment to the dance of 
her curls, as she said, in answer to my remonstrances, that “It 
had been a promise laid upon them as girls, and they had not 
dared to break it since.” 

“Oh, why ever did you promise at all?” I asked; “JZ shouldn’t! 
I'd have died first. I think it was a wicked promise.” I said 
boldly; “and you would be quite justified in breaking it now. 
In fact, it is your duty not to keep it, Miss Polly.” 

“ My dear love,” she replied timidly, “I asked our minister 
once about that very thing, and he said he must decline to have 
anything to do with it. So after that * 

“Oh, Mr. Britton,” I said reassured; “you shouldn’t have 
asked him, Miss Polly. He never goes out himself, you know; 
besides, the very idea of a lady putting a question to him was too 
startling probably for a clear, calm answer. Ask Mr. Campbell. 
He would say ‘ Yes’ at once, see if he didn’t.” 

“ My dear Janie, you talk as if I were going to make an offer 
of marriage to both of them,” she remonstrated; but on my 
urging that, no doubt, Mr. Britton was afraid of tea “leading” to 
matrimony, and didn’t she often think the promise was a horrible 
nuisance, she could not help rejoining, “ Well, my dear, I don’t 
know! PerhapsI do. But every one has something to put up 
with, and Susan and Harty always say it would be wrong and 
might——” 

© Lead,” I suggested pertly; “Lead to worldliness like 
Margaret Marden’s. Yes, Janie, love, even a cup of afternoon 
tea. And I have so many blessings really, that it would be 
ridiculous to complain about that.” 

But I could see that she was not so staunch in her secret heart 
as the inexorable other two, and did not despair of one day making 
her give up her rigid rule—poor, dear Miss Polly. 


CHAPTER II. 


ANOTHER of the absurdities belonging to Saltford was its river. 
River indeed! A stream six feet wide in its widest part, flowing 
very prettily along, it must be confessed, under picturesque 
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arches, and over heaps of brown pebbles, interspersed with tin 
kettles, old shoes, and other tag-rag of “the Pancras:” Mr. 
Campbell’s parish and the end of the little town. The people 
made a sort of rag-and-bottle shop of the poor stream at their 
particular corner, but in spite of this it used to sparkle and 
ripple in the sunlight, more than any other known piece of water, 
and shone the loveliest, clearest hazel colour you ever saw. 

But only, alas! in the winter, spring, and perhaps late autumn ; 
the summer heats dried and scorched it up completely, absorbed 
it into clouds, or dew, or something of the kind, and it ceased to 
be; and then the army of old kettles, that lay about on the 
banks high and dry, was a ghastly sight indeed. 

I suppose our mighty Savant rose somewhere in the Downs 
and finally met its fate in the sea, only five miles beyond Salt- 
ford. But in one triumphant part, where it rushed beneath a 
wooden bridge quite outside the town and fell over an intricate 
arrangement of bars and breakwaters into cataracts which 
splashed quite deliciously and made a brilliant foam and fresh- 
ness, the Savant was really imposing. Two maiden ladies who 
lodged on the other side of the road, and have not been men- 
tioned previously because of their not belonging to the “dress 
circle” of Saltford, declared that the river was so wide and rapid 
just opposite their windows, that they couldn’t help fancying 
themselves beside the Mississippi! Rather an effort of imagina- 
tion for women who had never been out of Saltford in their 
lives. 

This suburb of Saltford, as one might call it, was extra-parochial 
like St. John’s. Why, I can’t possibly tell you. But so extra 
was it that though the St. Mary’s clergyman was supposed to 
look after its few cottages and one or two villas, it usually went 
by the name of “No Man’s Land.” When the people were ill or 
in trouble they fled as by instinct to my friend Mr. Campbell— 
it was very strange but people frequently did that even out of 
other parishes—and for the rest Miss Polly Southam made them 
her special and religious business, and I dare say did just as well 
or better than any clergyman. One of the cottages was the most 
forlorn looking place I ever did behold. It had been a leper 
house in far back days, and stood quite by itself in a shelving 
garden, where nothing ever would grow. It was lop-sided, and 
had one gable end rearing crookedly into the sky, was painted a 
dull yellow, and had two dark windows, and one Scotch fir 
standing in front of them. The cottage had a horrid sort of 
fascination for me, with its old carved inscription and uncanny, 
ashamed aspect. And how anybody could bring themselves to 
live there passed my comprehension. However, an old woman 
and her daughter did; cranky creatures who suited the house, 
and there my good Miss Polly went more frequently perhaps 
than anywhere else. She used to read the Bible to the old 
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rheumatic mother, and explain it in her simple way, much shocked 
sometimes, though very patient, with the dogmatism and objec- 
tions of her listener. “There! don’t read about any one but 
Peter to-day, Miss!” she would grumble, as Miss Polly opened 
her little Bible. “It may be wrong o’ me, dessay it is, but there, 
I don’t like David! So don’t read no Psalms. He were such a 
sinner, Miss! It’s like this— God forgave him, we knows, but 
seems to me I can’t!” 

“ But so was Peter a sinful man,” said Miss Polly, much per- 
plexed and confused at being forbidden her favourite Psalms; 
“quite as bad as David in his way, I consider.” 

“He were sinful! Yes!” meditatively. “But David were as 
bad as he could be. I'll tell you who I do like besides Peter, and 
that’s Saul! He were so tall and handsome, head and shoulders 
above every one else. And my Clara, there! She don’t like 
Paul! She give a reason for it too. What do you think it 
were ?” bending over the table and looking Miss Polly in the 
face, enjoying her embarrassment, poor dear. 

“ Because she says he boasted so! She says she thinks perhaps 
he didn’t mean to! But she can’t bring herself to like him 
for that.” 

Miss Polly would come out of the cottage quite tired and 
mystified with trying to argue satisfactorily; and I don't believe 
she ever got Widow Vane to appreciate David, and gave it up at 
last in despair. 

Well, it happened one fine Monday ae as I was walking 
beside the rushing Savant (it was early March, so the river was 
full), and Dot, our little Pomeranian, bustling along in front, I saw 
Miss Polly hurrying out of the old leper cottage, and crossed over 
the road to remind her of the drawing-room meeting for the Jews 
that afternoon. 

“ Now mind you come, whoever else doesn’t, Miss Polly. How 
about leaving the house ?” I inquired archly. 

** Qh, my dear, that will be all right;.Mat will be in to-day. 
We can easily manage that. Susan and Harty are so looking 
forward to coming. And, Janie, love, what did you say the 
missionary’s name was ?” 

There was a sort of tremulousness about Miss Polly this 
morning ; rather unusual with her at any time, and I noticed that 
she was paler than ordinary (generally she had such beautiful 
roses, I used to tell her I was perfectly envious) and I concluded 
that the home quartette of course had been worrying and nagging, 
perhaps worse than ever. 

“ Oh,” I answered carelessly, “a Mr. Blenkinsop from London I 
believe.’ Not. a real downright missionary, you know,: onl 
Association Secretary, or something like that. © Mr. Ralph 
Blenkinsop is his name, I remember. The meeting begins at 
three o’clock, and there will be tea afterwards, you know, as usual, 
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in the dining-room, Miss Polly; and if you'll stay for it I'll 
introduce you to the deputation if you like.” 

Then to my intense astonishment her bright eyes suddenly 
filled with tears. “My dear,” she said quietly, “he used to: be 
—a friend of mine—in old days long ago—when I was young.” 

The words came dropping out slowly, hesitatingly, as Miss 
Polly looked appealingly at me, half apologizing as it were for 
her avowal. 

Goodness gracious ! He must have been—if such a marvel could 
have existed in the Southam annals—Miss Polly’s lover! The 
bare thought took my breath away. She had never worn a 
miniature like the Miss Newlands, and only fancy associating her 
curls and dear prim old ways with a lover! We had turned 
mechanically, and were going Saltfordwards once more, Dot run- 
ning briskly on before, kicking the March dust up in our faces. 

“ We have not met for more than twenty years,” she went. on 
in a low voice; “twenty years this very day, Janie. Isn’t it 
strange? And I should like to see him—I mean speak to 
him again!” 

* And you will have no chance of that unless you stay tea,” I 
cried triumphantly. “Oh, dear Miss Polly, do break through your 
absurd rule for just this once! You must. I know Mr. Blenkinsop 
has to go away directly after tea, and he only comes just in time 
for the meeting. What does it matter if your sisters do mind, or 
Mrs. Marden? I should brave them all.” 

“Margaret Marden prevented what might have come to pass 
once; my dear,” she said with a flush: “I can’t tell. you now, 
Janie. I’ve forgiven it long ago, but forgotten it—never, Of 
course,” after a pause, “he married long ago; I sawit in the 
paper. But that doesn’t lessen the old feeling of friendship, dear. 
No, how could it ? ” she said trembling. 

“Poor Miss Polly! I should think not!” I said warmly, 
“and besides, he may be a: widower now,” I added wickedly and 
unwisely, for Miss Polly drew herself up with dignity and 
appeared much offended. 

“Oh, do forgive me, there’s a dear!” I cried penitently. “I 
believe he said something about a wife too; I’m not sure. Oh, 
Miss Polly! So that dreadful—I mean that unkind Mrs. Marden 
came between. People always do come between,’ I said with 
bitterness. “ People or things, it’s all ane. Never mind. Stop 
and have tea and speak to him again after all these years, You 
know he'll be so taken up with others after the meeting you won't 
get a word with him yourself, unless you wait,” 

“ My love, we all promised our dear father that we would not 
drink tea out of the /house,” Miss Polly repeated: waveringly ; 
“and we feel as if it were laid upon: us:for life. It. does seem a 


a cruel now, Janie! But I should. never: hear the- last of it 
rom—— ” 
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“ And what would that signify?” I said scornfully. “ Miss 
Polly, it is a case of now or never. If you don’t break a ridicu- 
lous promise like this now, you'll repent it all your days. And 
serve you right too. (Was I turning prophetic?) Depend upon 
it, your father knows better where he is now, and, if he could speak, 
would say: ‘Please yourself.’ I insist on your freeing yourself 
from such a bondage,” I said with a little stamp of my rebellious 
foot. But she only smiled rather sorrowfully, and tripped away in 
the direction of home, her very curls looking disconsolate. 

“ Fancy, if Tom and I don’t meet for twenty years !” I thought, 
as I opened our front door. ‘ Shouldn’t I be thankful for a friend 
to do me a good turn then, that’s all!” and I resolved to stand by 
Miss Polly to the death, in spite of the laughter and jesting I met 
with from Mr. and Mrs. Campbell at the old romance I enthusias- 
tically disclosed to them. They were on my side at any rate, 
though they did say that it was the height of unreasonableness 
to expect that the hero should have remembered his long-ago 
heroine, men being so helplessly prone to forget, &c. 

And I had thought of a plan. 

They were all gathered in the drawing-room, crowds of nodding 
bonnets, a bare head or two belonging to the sterner sex, who 
with great courage had ventured in amongst the rest ; Mrs. Camp- 
bell at the piano ready for the musical part of the entertainment ; 
her husband busy with missionary accounts, &c., before com- 
mencing proceedings, and the deputation himself, whom I’m 
sure I regarded with more interest than any onepresent could have 
thought possible, a little erect man, with a downright beautiful 
face; dark brilliant eyes and thick white hair, with a wonderful 
beaming smile and air of dignity about him, which short people 
for their comfort so frequently possess. Well, I drew a long 
breath. How handsome he must have been when he was young! 
I did not marvel at Miss Polly, or Mrs. Marden even, one bit. 

About sixty I guessed him to be; and I watched him with 
quite absorbing eagerness, when I was not engaged in looking at 
Miss Polly, that is. She sat in the furthest corner of the room, 
diligently studying some stupid Jewish magazine, upside down, of 
course. Had tliey met or spoken, she and her old friend? For 
much to my vexation, I had only been able to hurry in at the last 
moment, and perhaps thereby missed the tragical emeute. 
What matter? I was going to effect something afterwards, or my 
name was not Janie Jarrat. 


Mrs. Marden was just opposite the speakers. She always took 
care to secure the uppermost seats at synagogues and so on, and 
got them too, whoever else of more paramount importance might 
happen to be there. Advance a claim continually, and you may 
be pretty sure it will be respected at last, no matter how trivial it 
may be or conceded with what sarcasm. To-day I could see she 
was in a flutter of surprise and pleasure. 
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“Lor, my dear,” she whispered to Miss Newland, who sat 
beside her; “that’s an old acquaintance of mine, I’m certain! 
Ralph Blenkinsop, of course ; how stupid of me not to have recog- 
nized him before. Ah!” as she tried in vain to catch his eye; 
“ short-sighted, I see; or he would have known me. Dear, I 
wish the meeting was over, that I might run up and speak to 
him.” 

“TI dare say,” thought I; “and you'll try and cut out my 
poor Miss Polly again, I’ve no doubt in the world, for she has no 
more ‘ gumption,’ or self-assertion than a baby. But diamond 
shall cut diamond presently, oh, mine enemy.” 

I am sorry to say the speech was entirely lost upon me, so burn- 
ing with eagerness was I to hear and see if Mr. Blenkinsop’s face 
would change when the list of box-holders, &c., was read out. 

It came. “Sale of work by Miss Mary Southam, £3,” an- 
nounced Mr. Campbell in a clear voice. 

The deputation’s face did change. He gave a visible start, and 
his quick glance ran all round the room with a puzzled expression 
(those dark eyes of his certainly needed spectacles), and then he 
smiled—such a smile. I would have given something to have 
it too. Had she seen it? Her head was bent down, ber hands 
clasped nervously together. 

At last it was all over. The hymn had been struggled through, 
the final words spoken. We resumed our everyday expressions 
(some of us had never left them off). Mr. Blenkinsop was already 
tackled by that awful Mrs. Marden showering honied looks and 
tones upon him. I felt cool as a cucumber; I rushed in 
between ; I interrupted his courteous replies. 

“Excuse me,” I said quickly; Susan and Harty were making 
preparations for departure, not an instant was to be lost. “ Excuse 
my interrupting you like this, but Miss Mary Southam is waiting 
to speak to you, Mr. Blenkinsop.” 

Oh the sight of wrath on Mrs. Marden’s animated counten- 
ance ! 

“ She is here, then?” he said, quite eagerly, turning with me 
at once. “I could not make her out anywhere, my short- 
sighted——” 

“ Yes, oh, yes; she is in the hall, I believe. And, Mr. Blenkin- 
sop, do make her stay tea,” I went on breathlessly; “if you 
ask her she will.” 

He laughed outright. “So they haggle over that still;” but 
we were close to Miss Polly now, who had turned so white and 
trembling, I was almost frightened. 

He grasped her hand in both of his. 

“My dear friend, this is an unexpected pleasure indeed,” he 
cried, in his hearty, kindly voice; “I understood that you had 
all left Saltford years ago.” 

“No,” faltered Miss Polly, “ we have been here ever since you 
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left—and—I’m afraid—I must be going now,” as her sisters 
lingered at the door for her, casting stiff, offended glances in Miss 
Polly’s direction. 

“Going now? Nonsense! Here’s Miss—this young lady, says 
you are to stop tea and go with us to the evening meeting, if you 
are not tired out of hearing me by that time. And I insist on 
your doing it to oblige me. You don’t mean to tell me that you’ve 
not got over that old humbug yet? You can’t refuse this, surely, 
Polly?” in lower tones. 

“We are going, sister,” called Miss Harty severely, looking 
perfect daggers at Miss Polly, who had given way now, oh dear 
yes! and was clearly in two minds no longer ; how should she be ? 

I stepped forward briskly. “ Miss Polly will stay and have tea 
with us,” I said valiantly; “can’t we persuade you to do the 
same ?” 

“ No!” returned Miss Harty, struck otherwise dumb with 
displeasure and astonishment. And she and Susan forthwith 
went out, and shut the door sharply behind them. The deed was 
done. I executed a pas seul in the passage out of pure joy and 
triumph; and dragged Miss Polly upstairs ostensibly to take her 
bonnet off, really to give vent to my excited feelings. 

* Oh, you are a dear thing, Miss Polly! I always knew you 
would do it at last! Now aren’t you glad and happy? But, mercy 
on us, you’ve got no cap!” 

She laughed as she tied her bonnet strings again, and — 
into my looking glass to settle a stray curl. Her colour had 
come back, her eyes danced, she looked the whole twenty years 
younger, and I told her so; much regretting that neither Mrs. 
Campbell nor myself had a spare cap to lend for this auspicious 
occasion. 

“ Oh, never mind, love!” she said blythely. “I must just keep 
on my bonnet, that’s all; for I daren’t send home for one, they 
would not let me have it. What does anything signify now?” 
she added softly to herself, “since after all these years he hasn’t 
forgotten me?” 

h, Miss Polly! How about your broken promise and the 
scolding that awaits you at home? Possibly for the whole of 
your natural life; as who knows yet whether there be a Mrs. 
Blenkinsop or no? And where is the great advantage of your age 
over mine, pray, if the heart keeps the same foolish, unchange- 
able thing as ever ? 

Where indeed? That night as we walked home from the 
meeting in the Drill hall, she told me in a whisper that Mr. 
Blenkinsop had accepted the offer of a bed at St. Patrick’s 
Rectory (“ It must have been a mistake of yours, Janie, about his 
having to leave directly after tea, love”), and was coming to their 
house next morning to make his peace with Harty and Susan and 
Margaret Marden. And that—that—— 
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“ What, Miss Polly ? Quick!” 

“He came down to Saltford partly to try and find out some- 
thing of my whereabouts, dear!” 

“Then there isn’t a wife? Never was, I expect. Another 
mistake of yours, Miss Polly; did you ask him ?” 

“ Oh, no, love!” very timidly; “I never thought of it.” 

“Then mind you ask to-morrow whether he intends being a 
Mormonite like Mr. Britton, dear Miss Polly.” 





A DREAM. 


I DREAMT my little boy who died 
Returned one night I lay distrest, 
And whispered softly, angel-eyed : 
“Father! Heaven is Rest!” 


I dreamt that all seemed dark and drear, 
With night below, and night above, 
When broke his accents on my ear: 
“Father! Heaven is Love!” 


I dreamt my heart was filled with care ; 
Yet still he whispered of release, 
And pointed up the starry stair : 
“Father! Heaven is Peace!” 


I dreamt that ere he passed from sight— 
Slow fading up the bright incline— 
He whispered :—“ After this world’s Night, 
Father! Heaven is thine!” 


H. G. GIFFORD. 





ENGELBERG. 


LTHOUGH the distance from Lucerne is not really great, yet 

the journey to the secluded valley of Engelberg occupies 

the larger portion of the day. Starting at two o'clock, the 

traveller reaches his destination just in time for a late dinner at 

one of the excellent hotels long established in this well-known 
mountain resort. 

The reason of this is due to the steepness of the ascent from 
the ancient village of Stanz. In particular, the latter portion of 
the route from the little hamlet of Grafenort is so precipitous 
as to be better suited for walking than driving, though there is 
a good road traversed by the diligence twice every day. 

But as the road becomes more steep, the scenery becomes more 
magnificent. The snowy peak of Titlis and other lofty mountains 
suddenly appear above the nearer grass slopes, while the rushing 
torrent of the Aa roars in the deep ravine below, partly hidden 
by the dense fir wood. Altogether the scene is well calculated to 
impress the traveller with the true grandeur of the mountain 
gorges of Switzerland. 

Just before reaching Engelberg, the road turns somewhat 
abruptly towards the east, and after a slight descent the traveller 
finds himself at the bottom of one of those high alpine valleys, 
3,300 feet above the sea, which seem so likely to have been once 
filled with icy water from the neighbouring glaciers, but in the 
lapse of ages have become well drained by the wearing away of 
the limestone rocks which hem in the valley, and may have com- 
pletely impeded the rushing waters of the torrent. 

The view is now different, and more striking than before. A 
snowy range, averaging 9,000 feet in height, is seen to crown the 
valley, out of whose chill glaciers there rise some needle-like lime- 
stone crags, while the snow-capped rock of Titlis on the right 
rises above all the rest. 

At the upper end of the village stands the famous abbey, 
named by Pope Calixtus Mons Angelorum. According to the old 
legend, the voices of angels directed Conrad, the founder, to 
select the present site early in the twelfth century. 

During the middle ages the abbots were the feudal lords of 
the valley, and exercised the civil as well as the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over the people of the neighbourhood. Although 
they are still the chief landowners, modern changes have much 
curtailed their power, and during the wars connected with the 
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French Revolution and the First Napoleon, the library was 
despoiled of many of its treasures, and the monastery much injured 
in various ways. 

The monks at present conduct the management of a large 
school within their precincts, and carry on an extensive business 
in the manufacture of cheese. The present buildings were 
erected after a fire in the early part of the last century. The 
interior, but not the exterior, of the church is fine. 

Around the ancient monastery there has grown up a large 
village, so that, unlike so many of the Swiss mountain resorts, 
Engelberg is not merely a couple of large hotels open three 
months in the year, but possesses some residential population. 

The chief interest, however, of Engelberg to the English tourist 
will be found to consist in the fact that it isa really good centre for 
mountain excursions in the easterly portion of the Oberland Alps. 

The most important of these excursions is the ascent of the 
snow peak of Titlis, 10,600 feet above the sea. Although long 
and tiring to one unaccustomed to mountain climbing, with the 
aid of a good guide the ascent presents no serious difficulty. It is 
usual to start between four and five in the afternoon, and clamber 
up the very steep rocks and zig-zag tothe “ Trubsee Inn,” situated 
in a hollow of the mountain beside a little lake, fed from the 
neighbouring glacier. Here the mountaineer may obtain an 
evening meal, and some three or four hours’ sleep, before the mid- 
night breakfast eaten beneath the dim flicker of the candle. 

Starting with lanterns at one a.m., the narrow track leads over 
grass and rocks, and patches of snow, to a somewhat steep slope of 
débris, on the summit of which it is usual to make the first halt, 

.under the kindly protection of a large rock. From this ridge 
the view of rocks and snow with valleys far below is striking, and 
worth examining by moonlight before proceeding over a fairly 
good path along the steep limestone rocks to the mantle of 
eternal snow that shrouds the upper portion of Titlis. 

If the snow is in good condition, no particular difficulty is 
experienced in the long and somewhat wearying march over these 
icy slopes to the Nollen, and thence, after a slight descent, in a 
very few minutes the highest point is reached. The guides are 
careful to avoid, or else to cross in the narrowest part, the few 
hidden crevasses in the glacier, and provide ropes for the greater 
security of the mountaineer. It is believed these are chiefly 
used during the descent. 

It is very desirable to reach the summit of the Titlis between 
five and six a.m. Thereby two advantages accrue to the 
traveller. In the first place, he sees something of the sunrise in 
the higher Alps—always a sight of supreme interest to the 
ordinary dweller in the lowlands. In the second place he is 
enabled to make the descent of the glacier before the snow has 
become so soft as to be difficult and tiresome to cross. 
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There can never be any pleasure in finding that each step 
laboriously taken involves some twelve inches immersion of the 
foot below the surface of the treacherous névé, which in conse- 
quence takes some hours to traverse, before reaching the solid 
rock. 

The view from the summitof Titlis is simply magnificent. Its 
great characteristic is the enormous extent of country laid open 
to the sight. The eye may wander rapidly from one alpine chain 
to another, thickly crowded together, and then northwards and 
westwards to the Jura, and the lakes, and the plain of Switzer- 
land, until there is danger of much mental confusion from the 
extreme divergence of the subjects seen. 

The northern horizon is bounded by the mountain ranges of 
the Black Forest, to the left of which it is said that the spire of 
Strasburg Cathedral is visible on a very clear day far away in the 
dim distance. 

To the north-west the long line of the Jura appears above the 
more level districts of Switzerland, in which the various lakes form 
the most conspicuous objects in the outstretched plain. 

Nearer at hand, the great peaks of the Oberland rise in all 
their grandeur, clothed in the fair robe of eternal snow. The 
mighty Wetterhorn is the nearest of them all, and not far from it 
rises the lofty Finsteraarhorn in a huge pyramid of dark rock. 
From the Titlis these Oberland peaks assume a very different 
appearance to their familiar aspect in pictures and photographs 
taken from Berne or Interlaken. They are seen, so to speak, from 
their inner side, together with something of the great icefield of 
which they form the wall, and thus their height is partly lost, 
while their intimate connection with one another is all the more 
apparent. 

To the left of this range Monte Rosa may be seen at a great 
distance, as well as some other peaks in the lofty Alps that divide 
the Rhone Valley from Italy. 

In this same direction, between the above-mentioned ranges, 
lies Mont Blanc, the highest peak in all the Alps. 

Near at hand, in a southerly direction, is the snowy cone of the 
Sustenhorn, and beyond that the Spitzliberg. Then, to the south- 
east, at some considerable distance, a forest of snow-white peaks, 
belonging to the Grison Alps, appear closely crowded together ; 
while to the east or north-east, stands forth the Glarnisch, above 
the ancient town of Glarus, surrounded by a large number of 
minor peaks. 

So extensive a panorama well repays the fatigue of the long 
ascent, and the bitter cold of the summit. Perhaps, however, 
it may be true that a less extensive view with oue or two objects of 
unique grandeur is better calculated to leave a lasting impression 
on the mind. 

If the snow is in good condition, the descent to the Trubsee 
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Alp may be effected very rapidly, and the rest of the way either 
to the Engstlen Alp or to Engelberg is comparatively quite simple. 
People who descend to the latter place ought to arrive between 
nine and ten in the morning, before the bright rays of the sun 
have obtained sufficient power to make walking wearisome to those 
who dwell in Northern Europe. Those who do not care to ascend 
the Titlis, will find a very interesting excursion of less magnitude 
over the snowy Jock Pass to the Engstlen Alp, and thence to 
Meiringen. 

Besides the ascent of Titlis, there are other interesting excur- 
sions to be made from Engelberg. It is worth while to attempt 
to reach the summit of the Surenen Pass. The way is long, and 
somewhat tiring, taking from four to five hours in the ascent, but 
there is a good track easily traceable to the crest of the pass, and 
the scenery all along the route is very striking. A guide is hardly 
necessary. In about an hour and a quarter the traveller reaches 
the chalets of Herrenriiti, which belong to the monks of Engelberg, 
and form a cheese dépét for the abbey. Hereafter the ascent 
becomes steeper, and the path narrower. To the left rises a long 
line of apparently inaccessible crags, crowned by the Blackenstock. 
To the right, the great precipice of the Titlis rises above the 
Grassen glacier, and is throughout the most prominent object in 
the view. i 

Those who have only seen this mountain from Engelberg can 
have no idea of the tremendous height of the wall of solid rock that 
rises straight out of the ice and snow. Perhaps it is the chief 
interest of the Surenen Pass that it affords this remarkable and 
unique view of Titlis. Nevertheless, the view from the summit 
over the Reuss Valley, and the canton of Glarus, limited by the 
snow-white Glarnisch, is very impressive—all the more so, because 
it is so very dissimilar to the view the other way, and because it 
bursts quite suddenly and unexpectedly upon the traveller. 

For the crest of this pass, which is 7,578 feet above the sea, is 
a narrow knife-like ridge, steep on either side near the top. The 
descent towards Altdorf is steep and precipitous, crossing one or 
two snow slopes. 

Another pass, often visited from Engelberg, is the Juchli. On 
the crest there is a small thick wooden cross erected to the 
memory of a lad who was killed on the neighbouring rocks. The 
track is not very clearly marked, but is not difficult to find, be- 
cause the summit can be seen from the first start. The ascent is 
continuous almost the entire way after leaving the valley, and 
becomes excessively steep near the top, traversing rocks and loose 
débris, and skirting some deep snow only a few feet from the crest. 
the condition of which in all probability varies considerably every 
season. The view is fine both ways, but not so interesting as the 
Surenen. The extraordinary contortions of the limestone strata, 
well seen from the upper rocks, are well calculated to interest the 
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lover of geology. The highest point is 7,130 feet above the sea. 
The descent to Melchhal and on to Sarnen is along a good track, 
chiefly over grassy slopes, passing through some very pleasing 
valley scenery, well-wooded glens, and rushing mountain torrents. 

Enough has been said of mountain passes. For those who find 
these things too great an exertion, or do not care to make great 
ascents, Engelberg possesses quiet attractions. There are pretty 
fir woods close at hand, affording pleasant shelter on a hot sum- 
mer’s day. Between the tall and slender stems, delicious 
glimpses of green slopes and grey rocks and mountain torrents 
are caught every now and then, while the air, so hot at mid-day, 
is cool and refreshing in these woodland retreats. There are also 
two or three cascades which fall into the valley, and are really 
fine waterfalls, well worthy of a visit; and a strange dell ending 
in a weird place with oddly stratified limestone precipices, effec- 
tually preventing further advance. The English call it the world’s 
end. In most of the nearer views the hill called the Engelberger, 
with its sharp, rocky summit, bears a prominent place. It was 
here, according to the ancient legend, that the angel appeared, 
and pointed out the site most suitable for the erection of the 
abbey more than 600 years ago. 

And for invalids who cannot well leave the hotels in which 
they reside, the view from the windows towards Herrenruti and the 
mouth of the Surenen Pass is most attractive, presenting to the 
eye rock and glacier, crowned by the needle-like crags of the 
Spanorter, while the air more than 3,300 feet above the sea 
must be bracing, although the general temperature is not so cold 
as might be expected, owing, it is presumed, to the surrounding 
heights rising so rapidly on all sides above the small level plain 
that forms the valley, and so sheltering it from all the coldest 
blasts of heaven. And to some people there will be profound 
attraction in the solemn prayers chanted every day in the Latin 
tongue, according to the ancient rule of S. Benedict, in the noble 
Abbey Church. Altogether, Engelberg possesses great charms, 
and is a pleasant place to pass a few weeks in during the summer 
months. 

The scenery is of course far inferior to Miirren, which is the 
most striking place in the Oberland, but it is a more convenient 
spot for a few weeks’ residence, and possesses a quiet charm all 
its own, which by no means palls upon the taste with closer 
acquaintance. There is, moreover, a neat English church, built 
of wood from the neighbouring forests a few years ago, in which 
services are held during the season. 





THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 
An Ancecdotic Medley. 


By “Tuormansy,” Auruor or “ Racine Mew,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


F course all who have to do with horses are liable to accidents» 

but it seldom occurs that any one man meets with so many 

as happened to the late George Talkington, once a celebrated 

horse dealer at Uttoxeter, who died on the 8th of April, 1826, at 

Cheadle in Cheshire, after meeting with more injuries than 
probably ever befell any other human being. 

“ Up to the year 1793 Talkington’s injuries were as follows :— 
Right shoulder broken ; skull fractured and trepanned ; three ribs 
on the left side broken; a severe cut on the forehead ; lancet case 
and knife forced into the thigh; three ribs broken on the right 
side; the right shoulder, elbow and wrist dislocated; back 
seriously injured ; cap of the right knee kicked off ; left ankle 
dislocated ; right ankle dislocated and hip knocked down; seven 
ribs broken, right and left sides; kicked in the face, and left eye 
nearly knocked out: the back again seriously injured; two ribs 
and breast bone broken; got down and kicked by a vicious horse 
till he had five holes in his left leg; the sinew first below the . 
right knee cut through and two holes in that leg, also two shocking 
cuts above the knee; seven times taken apparently dead out 
of different rivers. 

“Since 1793, when a reference to these accidents was given by 
Mr. Madely, surgeon, of Uttoxeter, he had the right shoulder 
dislocated and collar bone broken ; seven ribs broken; breast bone 
laid open and right shoulder dislocated ; left shoulder dislocated and 
left arm broken ; two ribs broken, and right thigh seriously bruised ; 
in 1819 (being then in his seventy-sixth year) a lacerated wound 
in the calf of the leg, extending to the foot ; mortification of the 
wound took place, which exposed all the flexor tendons of the 
foot, also the capsular ligaments of the ankle joint; he became 
delirious and so continued three weeks; his wonderful recovery 
from this accident was attributed chiefly to the circumstance of a 
friend having supplied him with a quantity of old Madeira, a glass 
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of which he took every two hours for eight weeks, and afterwards 
occasionally. Since then, in 1823, being in his eightieth year, he 
had a mortification of the second toe of the right foot, with 
exfoliation of the bone, from which he recovered, and at last died 
of old age in his eighty-third year. He was the father of 
eighteen children by one wife in fifteen years, all of whom he 
survived, and he married again at the age of seventy-four.” * 

Talkington’s accidents were all received in the way of business. 
But it sometimes happens that a young gentleman has no busi- 
ness to get into such troubles as Sir G. Stephen relates in the 
following :— 

“TI have occasionally met with young gentlemen—very young 
gentlemen—who affect to prefer a brute with a queer temper 
‘because he will do most work.’ These pinafore riders ‘never 
find a horse too much for them, &c.’ When I hear this, I set it 
down as of course, that the speaker has never been on horseback 
a second time in his life, or at all events never mounted a second 
horse. It is digressing a little from the subject, but I cannot 
resist the temptation of mentioning an adventure I had a few 
years since with a jackanapes of this description. He overtook me 
one afternoon riding home from the city; he was mounted on a 
good mare, but with vice legibly written on her face. He was 
obviously uncomfortable, and I advised him to dismount. ‘Oh, 
no! never liked a horse better; she is rather queer, to be sure, 
but Iam riding her into order, for a friend who finds her too 
much for him.’ I was not his nurse, so I said no more. Presently 
he dropped his stick ; I offered to hold the mare while he recovered 
it, but I found that he dared not dismount, as he could not be 
assured of reseating himself. I foresaw the catastrophe; no 
sooner liad I given him his cane, than to show his courage, he 
applied it to his mare, and away she went like a bullet. To give 
chase to a runaway horse is the unkindest service in the world. I 
followed at my leisure; the youth was going to a dinner party, 
and I thought the worst that would happen would be his arriving 
in time to cook the dinner. 

“At Islington, an old woman was ‘ flaring up’ like a fury; an 
orange barrow overturned, and oranges scattered to the winds, 
bespoke the nature of her provocation; she had escaped by a 
miracle. A hundred yards further, a costermonger’s cart showed 
symptoms of unwonted distress—eabbages, carrots and potatoes 
strewed the ground, while the owner vented his indignant wrath 
in wishes that my unhappy friend might finish his career in the 
shades below. Misfortunes thickened as I traced his steps; a mob 
at Battle-bridge surrounded the toll-collector; a. good-natured 
attempt to close the gate had exposed his limbs to serious risk, 
though it had not saved his penny ;. the man was quit for a bloody 
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nose ; and a fish woman for the trouble of washing her soles a 
second time. I followedin dismay. A quarter of a mile further, 
two stanhopes going in opposite directions had come in direct 
collision, four gentlemen were just recovering their legs, and 
gaping round in bewilderment at the sudden apparition of Tam 
o’ Shanter the Second ; their horses had taken fright at the clatter 
of the mare, and, emulating her good example, bolted too and met 
in full career. 

“At Tottenham Court Road the dandy’s hat had taken leave. 
I tracked its owner like a fox, guided by countless accidents, till I 
arrived at Paddington, and there, emerging from a bed of savoury 
slush, I found him! He was in truth well equipped for the hero 
of a drawing room! He had pitched head foremost into one of 
those luscious quagmires which our road-sweepers sometimes ac- 
cumulate at the road-sides. The mud formed a rich pomatum for 
his curly head ; the pillory could not have worked a more complete 
metamorphosis. 

“Carry the gemman to the pump!” was the general cry, and 
certainly his folly deserved it. I called a coach just in time to 
save him from friends and foes, for on retracing my route I en- 
countered orange-women, costermongers, gentlemen and fish-fags, 
all in full ery, like a pack of beagles.” * 

But even on the race-course it does sometimes happen that 
accidents of the most extraordinary nature occur. For instance, 
it could scarcely be imagined that a helmet should kill a horse 
going at full speed, without injuring the wearer of it ; yet such a 
thing happened, as is related by a magazine whose position places 
the authority of the story beyond a doubt. 

“ A most extraordinary accident happened some years ago on 
the Chester race-course. A colt called Hairbreadth, by Escape, 
the property of the late Mr. Lockley, bolted over the ropes, and 
coming in contact with an officer of dragoons, Sir John Miller, 
who was on horseback, was killed by the peak of the helmet 
entering his skull when on the head of the baronet, who escaped 
with a trifling injury.” t 

The Arabs, clever horsemen as they are, are quite as liable to 
accident as English grooms. But the Arab likes to be kicked by 
a thoroughbred horse, and cannot endure to be put to any pain by 
an animal whose pedigree is at all defective. 

An English surgeon had been setting the broken leg of an 
Arab, who complained more of the accident that had befallen him 
than was thought becoming in one of his tribe: this the surgeon 
remarked to him, and his answer was truly characteristic. “ Do 
not think, Doctor, I should have uttered a word of complaint if 
my owarhigh-bred colt, ina playful kick, had broken both my legs; 


” 





* Sir G. Stephen, “ Adventures 4 “tgeremnte in Search of a Horse.” 
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but to have a bone broken by a brute of a jackass is too bad, and 
I will complain.” * 

The kick of one horse is bad enough, but what must it be when 
thousands of them run wild, and, frightened to a point when no 
human being can control them, run wildly over the country. In 
America and other countries, where wild horses are common, it 
sometimes happens that, by accident, a herd of wild horses gets 
frightened, and then occurs a scene something like that described 
by the Hon. C. A. Murray, in his book of travels : 

* About an hour after the usual time at which the horses were 
brought in for the night, hobbled and otherwise secured near the 
tents and fires of their respective owners, an indistinct sound 
arose, like the muttering of distant thunder. As it approached 
it became mingled with the howling of all the dogs in the en- 
campment, and with the shouts and yells of the Indians. In 
coming nearer it rose high above all these accompaniments, and 
resembled the lashing of a heavy surf upon a beach. On and on 
it rolled towards us, and partly from my own hearing, partly from 
the hurried words and actions of the tenants of our lodge, I 
gathered that it must be the fierce and uncontrollable gallop of 
thousands of panic-stricken horses : 

“ As this living torrent drew nigh I sprang to the front of the tent, 
seized my favourite riding mare, and in addition to the hobbles 
which confined her, twisted the long laryette round her fore-legs, 
then led her immediately in front of the fire, hoping that t 
excited and maddened flood of horses would divide, and pass on 
each side of it. At the same time I directed my servant to secure 
another of my horses; but he was so confused and astonished by 
the roaring tumultuous sound, that he seemed to have thought 
that the Shiennes were again attacking us—and, instead of 
following my instructions, ran about, before and in the tent, look- 
ing for pistols ! 

“As the galloping mass drew nigh our horses began to snort, 
prick up their ears, and then to tremble ; and when it burst upon 
us they became completely ungovernable from terror. Al! broke 
loose, and joined their affrighted companion, except my mare, 
which struggled with the fury of a wild beast, and I only retained 
her by using all my strength, and at last throwing her on her side. 
On went the maddened troop, trampling in their headlong speed 
over skins and dried meat, &c., and throwing down some of the 
smaller tents. They were soon lost in the darkness of night and 
in the wilds of the prairie, and nothing more was heard of them 
save the distant yelping of the curs, who continued their ineffectual 
pursuit. This is a stampedo, and is one of the most extraordi- 
nary scenes I have ever witnessed, as may easily be imagined by 
any one who reflects that this race of terror is run in darkness, 





* “ Bentley’s Magazine,” 1852. 
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only partially lighted by the fitful glare of half-extinguished fires, 
and that it is moreover run by several thousand steeds, driven by 
terror to ungovernable madness. The first origin of the panic [ 
could never learn! * 


CHAPTER XXII. 
POWER OF ENDURANCE AND LENGTH OF LIFE IN THE HORSE. 


TuE following anecdotes will give some idea of the hardships 
our four-footed friends can undergo, and also a notion of the 
duration of life in the horse. 

“ A horse’s life with moderate care and good usage is protracted 
to twenty-five, thirty-five or forty years. A gentleman at Dulwich 
near London had three monuments of three horses who severally 
died in his possession at the ages of thirty-five, thirty-seven and 
thirty-nine years. The oldest, it is to be remarked, was in a 
carriage the very day he died, strong and vigorous, but he was 
carried off in a few hours, by spasmodic colic to which he was 
subject. At Chesham in Buckinghamshire, there was a horse 
thirty-six years old, which exhibited no symptoms of debility, nor 
any external signs of age except being nearly covered with warts. 
It was remarkable with regard to this four-footed Nestor, that 
when an unusually hard day’s work was required he was chosen as 
never failing in what was expected of him. A horse named 
Wonder, formerly belonging to the Riding School at Woolwich, 
may be quoted as living to forty years. Mr. Culley, in his 
‘Observations on Live Stock’ mentions one he knew which lived 
to forty-seven years, having during all that time a ball in his neck 
received in the Battle of Preston Pans, in the Rebellion of 1715, 
which was extracted at his death in 1758; thus, judging him to 
be four years old at the time he received the wound (and it was 
— he was more), he must at his death have been forty-seven. 

ut even these venerables were mere babies to the barge horse of 
the Mersey and Irwell Navigation, which was well known to have 
been in his sixty-second year when he died.” f 

The hardships the horse is capable of enduring would hardly be 
credited by those who have not actually witnessed his power of 
endurance. 

According to Major Butler the horses of North America rival 
those of the Tartar steppes in their powers of endurance. The 
following is from his “Great Lone Land” :— 





* Hon, C. A. Murray, “Travels in North America.” 
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“ Tt was the last day of October, almost the last day of the Indian 
summer. My five horses were beginning to show the effect of 
their incessant work, but it was only in appearance and we 
increased instead of diminished the distance travelled each day. 
We had neither hay nor oats to give them ; there was nothing but 
the dry grass of the prairie, and no time to eat but the cold frosty 
night. We seldom travelled less than fifty milesa day, stopping 
one hour at mid-day and going on again until dark. 

“My horse was a wonderful animal; day by day I feared that 
his game little limbs were growing weary, and that he must soon 
give out. But not a bit of it; his black coat roughened, his 
flanks grew thinner, but he still went gamely on. When [ 
dismounted to save him, and let his companions go on before, he 
neyer rested till I mounted again, and then he trotted briskly 
on until he regained them. At the camping place my first care 
was to remove saddle, saddle cloth and bridle, and hobble him 
with a bit of soft buffalo leather twisted round his fore legs and 
then poor Blackie hobbled away in the darkness to seek his 
provender. After a time we drove all the horses down to some 
lake, where Daniel (a half-breed servant) would cut little drinking 
holes in the ever-thickening ice. Then up would bubble the 
water and down went the heads of the thirsty horses at the too 
often bitter springs, for half the lakes and pools between the 
Assiniboine and South Saskatchewan are harsh with salts and 
alkali. Sometimes night would come down upon us whilst still 
in the midst of a great treeless plain, without shelter, water, or 
grass. Then we pushed on in inky darkness, and Blackie stepped 
out briskly, as if he would never tire. On the fourth of November 
we rode over sixty miles, and when we camped in the lee of a 
little clump of bare willows, Blackie and his comrades went out to 
shiver through their supper on the cold snow-covered prairie, the 
bleakest scene my eyes had ever-looked upon. 

“Poor Blackie, however, came to a violent end in crossing a 
half-frozen river. 

“ We went out early, testing it with an axe, and sharp-pointed 
poles. In places it was very thin, but in other parts it rang hard 
and solid to the blows. The dangerous part was in the very centre 
of the river. One light horse was passed safely over. Now came 
Blackie’s turn. Iwas uncomfortable about it,and wanted to have 
his shoes off, but my experienced companion demurred, and I 
foolishly gave way. Blackie was led bya long line ; I followed close 
behind him. He took the ice quite readily. We had got to the 
centre of the river when the surface suddenly bent down, and to my 
horror my poor horse plunged into the deep, black, quick-running 
water. The horse, although he plunged suddenly down, never let 
his head go under water, but kept swimming stoutly round, trying 
all he could to get upon the ice. All his efforts were useless. A 
cruel wall of sharp ice cut his knees as he tried to lift them on 
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the surface, and the current repeatedly carried him back under- 
neath. I got almost to the edge of the hole, took hold of the line, 
but could give him no assistance in his struggles. Never shall I 
forget how the poor brute looked at me. If ever dumb animal 
spoke with unutterable eloquence that horse called to me in his 
agony; he turned to me as to some one from whom he hada 
_ Tight to expect assistance. “Is there no help for him?”I cried 
to the other men. “ None,” was the reply ; “the ice is dangerous 
all round.” I rushed back to the camp where my rifle lay, and 
back to the place where the poor beast still struggled with his 
fate. As I raised the rifle he looked so imploringly that my hand 
trembled ; another moment and the ball crashed through his head. 
With one look, never to be forgotten, poor Blackie went down 
under the cold ice.” * 

The semi-wild horses of Europe, Asia and America are supposed 
to be capable of almost anything; but the following is not bad 
for the British cavalryman and his steed : 

“It is often said the British cavalry soldier and his horse alike 
are unable to endure fatigue or travel long distances: but the fol- 
lowing is an instance of what was done in our late disastrous and 
inglorious war in the Transvaal: Starting at midnight on a 
Friday night, with a hundred hussars, General Sir E. Wood made 
a reconnaissance. They crossed the Buffalo River by swimming, 
and by sunrise had penetrated thirty miles into the Transvaal. 
Continuing their course they reached within ten miles of Wakkers- 
troom, where lay one of our beleaguered garrisons. Returning, 
camp was reached at six o'clock Saturday night; seventy-five 
miles having been traversed in eighteen hours. Not bad, this, 
for the much-despised British hussar.” t 

Something has already been said of the speed and endurance 
of the Arab horses of Northern Africa. They are swift and hardy, 
no doubt; but the reader is not obliged to believe the following : 

“ There existed in ancient times several stallions whose fame has 
come down to us; among others El Koura, of the tribe of the Beni- 
Timin, and Aouad), ‘ the concave,’ of the tribe of the Beni-Helal. 
On the subject of this latter the following anecdote is told— 
His master being asked, ‘What can’st thou relate of a sur- 
prising nature in connection with thy horse?’ replied, ‘I was 
wandering one day in the desert, mounted on Aouadj, when I 
was seized with a violent thirst. By good fortune I fell in with a 
flock of ketéa (partridges) flying towards a spring. I followed 
them, and though holding in my horse as much as possible, I 
reached the water as soon as they did, without once pulling up 
to breathe him.’ It is a most extraordinary example of speed, for 
the flight of the katda, always rapid, is greatly quickened when, 





* Butler’s “ Great Lone Land.” 


t Cassell’s Boys’ Newspaper, February 23, 1881. 
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driven by thirst, it makes for water. ‘Had I not,’ continued the 
owner of Aouad), ‘ checked his speed by pulling at the bridle with 
all my force, I should have outstripped the partridges.’ * 

I think America may be challenged to produce a horse that 
can outstrip the bird in its flight. 





THE GIFT OF REPARTEE. 


T may fairly, we think, be questioned whether a ready wit be 
an advantage to its possessor, or the reverse; the temptation 

to indulge in it at other a expense being undeniably strong. 
A man credited with the faculty of saying smart things is not 


generally popular ; we are apt to fight shy of any one endowed with 
a sharp tongue, and are naturally disinclined to expose ourselves 
to the chance of being selected for its butt. It does not, however, 
necessarily follow that the mere facility of repartee should, as a 
matter of course, suggest an ill-natured motive on the part of the 
speaker; although it must be owned that in the majority of 


instances—even in what is more or less appropriately termed the 
“retort courteous ”—a touch of satire is commonly discernible. 

It is not given to every one to say the right thing at the right 
moment, and to trust to inspiration with the certainty of not 
missing the mark; even those who have their answer ready being 
frequently unable to put it into words. The celebrated Nicole 
may be cited as a case in point; he thought slowly, and expressed 
himself with difficulty, whereas his friend, M. de Tréville, with 
whom he was constantly in dispute, knew exactly what he meant 
to say, and said it. “I cannot deny,” confessed the moralist, 
after one of these verbal encounters, in which, as usual, he had 
been worsted, “ that, as long as we are in the same room together, 
M. de Tréville has invariably the best of the argument; but it is 
not less true that, before he has reached the bottom of the stairs, 
I have regained the advantage and pulverized him!” 

Were we to select, as illustrative examples of ingenious 
repartee, the best authenticated sayings of the kind, our task 
would be easy enough, such witty rejoinders from frequent 
repetition having become, so to speak, public property; our 
object, on the contrary, is to note down a few less hackneyed 
specimens gathered from various sources, chiefly foreign, some of 


which at all events may have hitherto escaped the notice of the 
reader. 





* Daumas—“ Horses of the Sahara.” 
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One of the sages of antiquity, on a friend’s expressing his sur- 
prise that, whereas the practice of erecting statues in honour of 
comparatively obscure individuals was of common occurrence, so 
renowned a philosopher should not have been considered worthy 
of a similar distinction, replied that he preferred to hear it asked 
why he had no statue rather than why he had one. 

The Abbé de Dangeau, happening to relate a somewhat in- 
credible anecdote to a circle of courtiers, the Count d’Armagnac, 
who was present, quietly remarked that he had never heard it 
before. Imagining, or choosing to imagine, that this implied a 
doubt of his veracity, the abbé indignantly exclaimed that if 
everything unknown to the count were written in a book, the 
volume would be prodigiously thick. “Very likely,” retorted 
M. d’Armagnac ; “but if a book were filled up with all the know- 
ledge you possess, and nothing more, it would not be worth 
reading.” 

“You are the silliest man at court,” said Mademoiselle 
d’Entragues to Bassompierre, on his refusal to marry her. 
“ Excuse me,” replied the marshal; “I think I have just proved 
the contrary.” 

The rapacity of the Abbé Terray, while minister of finance 
under Louis the Fifteenth, was proverbial. One of his schemes 
for enriching the treasury wa3 so notoriously unpopular that a 
more conscientious colleague félt bound to remonstrate with him 
on the subject. “ It looks,” he said, “exactly like taking money 
out of people’s pockets.” ‘ Where else should I take it from?” 
coolly replied Terray. 

During a campaign of the Marshal de Luxembourg, it was re- 
ported to him that a general of the opposing army had declared 
he should not be happy until he had gained a victory over the 
terrible hunchback. “ Hunchback!” said the marshal; “ What 
does he know about my back? He never saw it.” 

Gaston d’Orléans, Louis the Thirteenth’s brother, and impli- 
cated in the conspiracy of Cing-Mars, had a red beard. One day 
remarking that a member of his household was clean shaved, he 
asked him why he did not let his beard grow. “The reason is 
this,” replied the individual addressed. ‘ When it came to my 
turn to receive the beard reserved for me by Providence, finding 
that there were none left but red ones, I preferred going 
without.” 

At one of the sittings of the French Academy, shortly after its 
foundation, the poet Benserade installed himself in the seat be- 
longing to his colleague, the Abbé Furetiére, for whom he had 
conceived a particular dislike. “ Ah,” he said, “in this chair l 
am certain to make a fool of myself.” If you go on as you have 
begun,” coolly observed the abbé, “ you undoubtedly will.” 

A dispute arising between two women, the one young and 
handsome, and the other exactly the reverse, they gradually 
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abandoned parliamentary language for personal invective. “The 
truth of the matter is,” said the elder of the pair, “you are 
neither more nor less than a fright.” “If it comes to that,” re- 
plied her adversary, “ you are an old witch.” “That is as much 
as to say I have guessed right,” triumphantly retorted the other. 

Among the many financiers who had acquired large fortunes 
during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth were two rival magnates, 
who, as might be expected, bore no especial good-will to each 
other. At a meeting of their colleagues, where both were present, 
sharp words arose between them. “I recommend you not to for- 
get,” said one, “that you were once my lackey.” “Granted,” was 
the reply ; “ but I am so no longer; whereas, if you had been in 
my place, you would be my lackey still!” 

The learned Mézeray, on the completion of his “ History of 
France,” inquired of the Jesuit Pétau, then considered a marvel of 
erudition, what he thought of the work. “I have found a thou- 
sand mistakes in it,” was the ungracious answer. “ Indeed!” re- 
plied the historian, “ in that case I have singularly over-rated your 
capacity; for, on examining the book myself, I have discovered 
twice as many.” 

After the battle of Denain, in which he had lost an arm, one of 
Marshal Villars’ bravest officers presented a petition to Louis the 
Fourteenth, soliciting a pension by way of recompense for his ser- 
vices. The king took the paper, and, according to his wont, re- 
plied that he would see about it. “Sire,” objected the officer, 
“if, instead of attacking your majesty’s enemies at the head of my 
company, I had contented myself with ‘ seeing about it,’ I should 
still have my arm.” 

Among many other peculiarities, the celebrated Rigaud disliked 
painting the portraits of ladies of the court. “If,” he said, “I 
represent them as they really are, they immediately accuse me of 
not making them sufficiently good-looking ; if, on the contrary, I 
flatter them, the resemblance inevitably suffers.” On one occa- 
sion he had consented, much against his will, to break through his 
rule in favour of a certain countess, who persisted in disfiguring 
her otherwise handsome features by an immoderate application of 
rouge. In the course of the second or third sitting his model 
complained that the colours used by the painter were not brilliant 
enough for a complexion like hers, and asked him where he bought 
them. ‘“ Madame,” replied Rigaud, “if 1 do not mistake, they 
come from the same shop where you are in the habit of purchas- 
ing your own.” 

A young poet, after putting the finishing stroke to two sonnets, 
brought them to Piron, and solicited permission to read them to 
him. . When he had finished the first, he inquired of his auditor 
what he thought of it. “ Decidedly,” said the author of “ La Métro- 
manie,” “I prefer the other.” 

On witnessing*the performance of Voltaire’s “(Edipe,” the Re- 
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gent Duke of Orleans was so delighted with the piece that its 
author, then a prisoner in the Bastille for libel, was, by his orders, 
immediately set at liberty. As a matter of course, the youthful 
Arouet presented himself at court, and expressed his gratitude for 
the favour. “Be more circumspect in future,” said the regent, 
“and I will take care of you.” “I thank your royal highness,” 
replied Voltaire, “and shall feel doubly obliged if henceforth I 
may be graciously allowed to choose my own lodging.” 

A would-be wit, more remarkable fur assurance than for brains, 
having offered to introduce a young provincial nobleman to a lady 
of high rank, did so in these terms. “ Allow me, madame, to 
present to you the Marquis de Tierceville, who is not such a fool 
as he looks.” “ Madame,” quietly observed Tierceville, “that is 
precisely the difference between my friend and me.” 

A countryman, passing through a street in Paris inhabited 
chiefly by money-changers, was surprised at the absence of 
merchandise in the different shop windows; and, wishing to 
satisfy his curiosity, asked the proprietor of one of the establish- 
ments what he sold. “ Asses’ heads,” was the answer. “ Ma foi!” 
said the peasant, grinning from ear to ear ; “ you must be doing a 
roaring trade, for [ see that you have only one left.” 

The dramatist Fiévée, who had once been a confidential agent 
of the Bourbons, was subsequently employed in the same capacity 
and very moderately recompensed by Napoleon, who occasionally 
amused himself by playfully alluding to the writer’s former 
patrons. “ Fiévée,” he said one day, “ you must be a rich man.” 
“I, sire; why so?” “Certainly; the Count de Lille (Louis the 
Eighteenth) no doubt behaved generously to you.” “ Your ma- 
jesty,” replied Fiévée, “may judge of that by what I get now.” 

Daring the brilliant days of the last empire, a well-known 
dignitary of the church was present at a court ball at St. Cloud. 
On entering a narrow passage connecting one salon with another, 
he found it blocked up by two ladies dressed in the extreme pre- 
vailing fashion, the immense circumference of tulle and gauze 
completely absorbing every available inchof room. One of them, 
perceiving the prelate’s embarrassment, endeavoured to make way 
for him, alleging as an excuse that the dressmakers employed so 
much superfluous materials for the skirts that—-—“ There is none 
left for the rest,” smilingly and appropriately remarked mon- 
seigneur. 

That very witty spendthrift Montrond, being asked by a banker 
to define the meaning of the word “business,” unhesitatingly 
replied, “ other people’s money.” 

The eccentric “ Father Prout,” when paying a visit to a literary 
lady of his acquaintance, found her engaged in conversation with 
a stranger of agreeable aspect, and evidently accustomed to good 
society, but whose outward attire, somewhat resembling that of 
the late Lord Brougham, betokened little care or attention on the 
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part of the wearer. When the latter had left the room, the 
hostess, turning to Mahony, spoke in enthusiastic terms of the 
gentleman in question, particularly dwelling on his well-bred ease 
and courtly tone. “Ah,” growled the cynical humourist, “ your 
friend, whoever he may be, can well afford to put some polish in 
his manner, for he certainly keeps none for his boots!” 

Seldom has a sharper repartee been uttered than that addressed 
by Lady Blessington to Louis Napoleon when President of the 
Republic, and recorded by Planché in his “Recollections.” 
“Driving one day in the Champs-Elysées, she was overtaken by 
the president on horseback. After the first salutations and the 
exchange of a few sentences the prince unfortunately asked, 
“ Comptez-vous rester longtemps ici?” “ Et vous?” was the 
bitter retort. 

One more specimen, perfectly authentic and noted some years 
ago. A certain novelist, who had disposed of his bantling to a 
publisher on the unpromising terms of “ half-profits,” finding that 
the long-expected cheque did not appear, betook himself to the 
establishment presided over by his Mzcenas, and inquired how it 
was that, although the work had been well reviewed and had 
reached a second edition, he had not yet received a farthing. 
‘* My dear sir,” blandly replied the publisher, “ you are perhaps 
not aware that the expenses of advertising and bringing out a book 
are enormous, and absorb a great deal of money; there may be a 
trifle coming to you, but you must really have patience, for we 
cannot afford to pay sharp.” “Suit me just as well,” coolly 
retorted his creditor, “ if you pay blunt.” 

CHARLES HERVEY. 
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WOBBLESWICK ; 


OR, THE SIXTEEN WHITE UMBRELLAS, 


By L. Atitpringe, Autuor or “Tuc Tower Garpes,” &c, 


CHAPTER I, 


BEFORE SHE CAME THERE, 


ESCRIBE Wobbleswick indeed? As if any pen in any hand 
but Shakespeare’s could be equal to the task! 

For the last three years have not poets by the dozen, and artists 

by the hundred, done their best to put Wobbleswick before the 

mind and eye of the British Public, but distinctly without success ? 


And shall I vain-gloriously hope to do better than so many of 
my betters? No—l give up the attempt—not indeed in despair, 
but because I feel that Wobbleswick as a whole cannot be described 
because it is indescribable, as indescribable as—let us say for ex- 
ample—a lovely woman, or the girl whose name I shall presently 
have to mention. 

Of course we all know how to label charms, “to give out divers 
schedules of her beauty; as—item, two lips indifferent red” (or— 
like the petals of new bloom roses, if they were Hers) “ item—two 
grey eyes” (and of what a grey! Oh, mountain lake is quite 
opaque compared to the limpid depths of those eyes of Hers! 
Alas! Alas! That girl is already getting into my brain and luring 
me from the simple path of pure Wobbleswickian narrative—why 
have I ventured even to hint at Her so soon ?) 

We can inventory these things well enough, but we still fail in 
describing her, and so with Wobbleswick. We can say—item— 
miles of thingly beach and German Ocean, acres of emerald green 
salt marshes, the grazing grounds of innumerable cattle, broad 
ditches where water-cresses grow, salt dykes filled fresh from the 
sea at each tide, where ancient punts and still more ancient bridges 
are slowly decaying—the mouth of a river, a ferry and a ferryman, 
a river-side wharf on which picturesque netting houses with black 
walls and old red-tiled roofs bake in the sun, a harbour and two 
deserted piers, whose rotting wood-work affords endless and un- 
rivalled subjects for etcher, sketcher and painter—a wide heathery 
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common over which, when the autumn sun is setting, is flung a 
regal garment of living purple, and gold and brown such as no 
painter on earth could copy—a scattered fishing hamlet of which 
every cottage makes a picture. 

All these things and many more are the items of Wobbleswick, 
but they are the items only. Wobbleswick is Wobbleswick, and 
that is about what you must come to when all is said, sung or 
painted—which it won’t be, I humbly trust, for many centuries to 
come. 

The person who knows where Wobbleswick is is perpetually 
being worried with the question: “ How do you get there ?” 

Fear of possible villa residences and lodging houses makes one 
cautious as to the answer. It would break the heart of any true 
appreciator of Wobbleswick to see it demoralized by the presence 
of these horrors. Still, as I have every confidence in my readers, 
I don’t mind telling them this much: You go to a great station 
in London—travel from it by a main line down to a certain Junc- 
tion where you find a funny little local train like three tram-cars 
waiting for you. 

There are sure to be lots of children on board, some of them 
may possible call the affair “the baby train” it is so ridiculously 
small. 

The baby train takes you through a perfectly level country—Oh, 
so green! so green! There grows the proud and poker-like bul- 
rush, there waves the feathery reed, there the pewit plover has its 
nest. A grand old ruinous church large enough for a crowded 
London parish rises abruptly from the levels, then you pass a smal! 
broad and the grey wading herons that love its shallows, then you 
are hidden from the country by a deep gravel cutting. You sud- 
denly stop at a shed, you alight, the “ baby train” goes on without 
you, you find yourself at the station on Wobbleswick Common— 
alone. In half a minute you feel very much alone indeed, suppos- 
ing you are a stranger and there for the first time. Before you 
stretch the green marshes in endless succession—behind the 
apparently limitless Common. There is no human being within 
sight, no sign of a village. How soon you reach the little fishing 
hamlet of Wobbleswick depends greatly upon your own capacity 
for getting there, in which, however, you may very likely be helped 
by seeing, after a short wandering, a couple of white umbrellas, 
and a couple of artists under them, sketching the common with 
the church tower in the background. 

Following the advice of the artists you will soon be in a sandy 
lane in which you will meet two very much tanned young men, 
heavily laden with painting traps. They also carry white um- 
brellas, but although the sun is scorching the umbrellas are furled, 
and the young men are hurrying as if they had not a moment to 
lose. You who have come down fora holiday feel very guilty and 
much ashamed of yourself. 
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A break in the hedge reveals three more white umbrellas, in use 
this time. Two girls pretty anda far from bad’ looking young 
fellow are working on long narrow canvases, quietly—earnestly ; 
you fancy the sketches you can’t see, the charm of the placid level 
landscape, the softness of the green, the delicious suggestion of 
purple where the flowering reeds are nodding, the——- What! 
More of them ? 

Just the other side of the hedge, as you perceive from the five- 
barred gate against which you have leant for a moment, an 
elderly man with a large canvas and a young one with a small 
sketching block both at work on a peculiarly graceful group of wil- 
lows, “sallers” the natives call them, willows that have been 
allowed to grow in their own beautiful form—on purpose, it would 
seem, for putting into pictures. 

A white umbrella screens the elderly man’s canvas, but its owner 
is married and that umbrella will not count among the immortal 
sixteen. 

A few bars of a beautiful little minor melody sung gently by a 
tenor voice float across the meadow from the little group with the 
long narrow canvases—you listen—linger—they are not repeated 
—you wait for more—then pass on. You envy the young mar 
and his two fair fellow-workers—you regret you are not an 
artist. : 

A couple of girls in grey gowns with baggy sleeves, and water- 
colour boxes in their hands, meet you a moment later just as you 
are turning on toa little village green, where you find sundry 
cottages, many children and more ducks and fowls. 

The cottage doors stand open. In the rooms of several you see 
unfinished pictures glistening with fresh paint still wet. 

The ducks “ busy, busy still,” run into the rooms quacking ; what 
with gathering the chance crumbs and criticizing the works of art 
they have plenty to do, and are making a great fussation over 
their business. 

You cross the green and turn a corner just in time to see one 
man sitting in the garden of a little cottage sketching an old draw- 
well and bucket, two more on another little green getting in some 
red-roofed cottages that compose most sweetly against a broad 
back-ground of sea and sky. Further on you reach the “saltings,” 
wide plains often under water, and grey with one peculiar little 
marine plant that loves the salt sea well. Here brown nets are 
spread to dry—or are seen lying in great heaps just as they have 
been taken out of the great copper where they have been boiled. 
At last you come to the little brick hut of the ferryman, that 
celebrated Mr. Dod so well known on the walls of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Dod himself, that genial, briny Charon, is sunning 
his well-pickled face and hands, and the grey ringlets of his vener- 
able beard, on the little bench in front of his retreat. There is a 
ery from the other side: 
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“Dod! Ahoy!” He rises stiffly, pushes off his boat and away 
he pulls for a cargo of painters and their traps. 

Artists love the hut of the worthy Dod. It is stored with 
sketches of all sorts and sizes. A white umbrella is before it; 
two white umbrellas in the rear. A distinguished etcher by its 
river-ward side, three women water colourists lurk among the net- 
ting houses, a solitary girl is making a study of the old punt on a 
just filled salt dyke, a solitary man on the other side of the decay- 
ing bridge among boat-houses and herring boxes is painting from 
Ben Lines, the handsomest fisherman in Wobbleswick, who is 
standing on the rotten bridge with a dozen of little soles on a 
string ; there is an eminent marine painter at work in the distance, 
and far away on the pier more white umbrellas; on the other side 
of the ferry among the rusty old anchors more still—far off along 
the beach more and more— and at the utmost bound of sight still 
more and more and more, each growing less and less—dimmer 
and dimmer. 

And now if you are wise you will set about looking for lodgings, 
or rather—since the search will be fruitless—you will not; but 
will presently let Mr. Dod ferry you over the river on your way to 
the little town by the sea, whose grey church tower is coming 
so well into the picture against a corner of which, I regret to ob- 
serve, you have smudged your outermost garment. 

Go your way and good luck attend you! At Wobbleswick 
there are still two busy hours, then the sun sets—How gravely! 
How sweetly! The artists exchange the pictures on which they 
have been working for others requiring evening effects. Every 
moment grows more precious as the long lines of sea, sky and land 
deepen. 

“The sober-coloured end of evening smiles miles and miles” on 
these level lands; the salt dykes gleam with the deepest and most 
luminous reflections, impossible to reproduce by any art of man ; 
yet the man of art is brave and tries—so does the woman. 

One of the two men who are sketching the red-roofed cottages 
rises—approaches his companion, looks quietly at his work. The 
other rises also, they stand side by side gazing pensively over the 
deep red of the roofs out on to the gravity of the ocean and the 
twilight sky. 

“It is very beautiful to-night,” says the first earnestly, and as if 
he loves what he sees. 

“Very beautiful,” echoes the other. 

They stand in silence, in a strangely satisfied silence, for a few 
moments, and then they pack up and go home. The possessors 
of the other white umbrellas do the same. The far from bad look- 
ing young man with the tenor voice, and the two pretty girls 
return together from the marshes with their long narrow canvases}; 
after many a lingering adieu, they part. 

The girls take their late and simple meal in the cottage of one 
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fisher family; the man and the friend he “rooms with” do the 
same in another. 

Then night comes on and with it the sound of music, Schumann 
or Rubenstein, and of a tenor voice; presently the long drawn 
notes of a violin; then silence utter, absolute, and Wobbleswick 
sleeps in peace. 

Alas! -How little Wobbleswick dreams it has spent its last 
peaceful day for—for—well for some considerable time to come. 

Several people fell asleep very happily in Wobbleswick that 
night, in particular, Edith Maudesley, one of the girls with the long 
narrow canvases. 

The day has been exceedingly pleasant to her from many a point 
of view. 

She even stops awake an extra ten minutes thinking of its 
pleasantness, and of the evidently growing sympathy between her- 
self and the young man with the tenor voice, Ashley Brooke by 
name. Were they destined to be more to each other than fellow- 
workers in the field of art ? 

The question occurred to Edith Maudesley and to Ashley Brooke 
simultaneously that evening. It had already occurred to both of 
them before several times; but during that pleasant day just 
passed, and more. particularly during the sweet twilight, it had 
assumed a form so definite that the question seemed to bring with 
it its own answer. The day had been so peaceful to both; per- 
plexities, doubt, fears and distresses seemed to have retired for 
ever. Were they not both at Wobbleswick? and what except 
earnest work and genial companionship, just touched to happiness 
by acertain subtle sympathy and half-defined sentiment, can exist 
among the landscapers of Wobbleswick ? 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DISTURBER COMES. 


ASHLEY Brooke, the young landscape man with the sympathetic 
tenor voice, was up in good time the next morning: 

“Tl just step round and see how they are this morning. 
Breakfast will not be ready for ten minutes yet,” he observed to 
his friend Stuckey as they met on the stairs. 

* All right, old man,” returned Stuckey, “only mind you don’t 
make it au hour and ten minutes, for I’ve an appetite on this morn- 
ing I wouldn’t exchange for all the work you knocked in yesterday.” 

Brooke made some inaudible reply, put on a soft brown felt hat 
with a turned-down brim that came down over his hair and brow, 
and then he went out across the little green, where the ducks 
were busy as ever. 

Now Ashley Brooke was, as I have already observed, a far from 
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bad looking young fellow. It is true all you could see of: his face 
under the turned-down hat was much scorched by the sun, and 
the tip of his long, straight nose, all but flayed; still the pointed 
beard and moustaches were of a fine rich tawny brown, and his 
general appearance exceedingly picturesque, as he had most 
cunningly contrived to combine in his own toilet the advantages 
of that of a railway porter and of an Italian hurdy-gurdy grinder. 

In his weather-worn corduroys, put him into any picture you 
like and he would “ compose” beautifully. He went well with 
everything, sun and rain had harmonized himself and his clothes 
so perfectly. 

He walked rather quickly across the green but seemed pre- 
occupied. 

He turned the corner of the draw-well. The man who was paint- 
ing it was already hard at work with his little son beside him. 

Ashley Brooke stopped a moment gossipping, then knocked 
at the door of the cottage to which the well belonged. 

The good lady of the house opened the door ; she was just set- 
ting the breakfast things; she said the ladies were not down yet. 
Ashley Brooke left word that he would call again in half-an-hour, 
and returned to his friend just in time to rescue his share of fish 
and coffee from the all-devouring Stuckey—grand fellow Stuckey ! 

But Brooke’s mind was oppressed by one care; he wanted to 
get rid of Edith Maudesley’s friend and companion, Gertie Carew, 
for a few hours, or even for one hour. 

Yesterday, with the two girls, it had been pleasant truly ; but 
he could fancy how much more pleasant it might have been alone 
with Edith Maudesley, the girl he so distinctly preferred. He had 
half a mind to confide in Stuckey and ask him to look after Miss 
Carew ; but then he was not at all sure if Miss Carew would care 
to be looked after by Stuckey; so he resolved to trust to fate and 
see what turnedup. He meant, however, he was quite decided on 
this point, he meant to find out definitely, before the sun went 
down, how Edith Maudesley really felt towards him. What was the 
use, he said, of pottering about any longer in that vague way? 
He knew very well that he had never yet met any girl whose 
society he so much enjoyed as hers. He always felt happy as soon 
as he heard her voice, as soon as he saw her smile; and what more 
can a man ask for? 

Now it so happened that, by a singular coincidence, Edith 
Maudesley always felt happy when she heard Ashley Brooke’s 
voice, or saw his pointed beard as he peered in at the door of the 
cottage in which she and Gertie Carew were lodging. 

The fact is they were old friends. Ata very early period of 
their artistic lives they had both worked together in a well-known 
school of High Art in Great Turner Street, London. But Edith’s 
studies had been somewhat intermittent while Brooke’s had been 
continuous ; the consequence was, that Edith was still a student 
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at the Royal Academy, while Ashley Brooke was already an ex- 
hibitor. 

After the early days in Great Turner Street, when they had been 
great friends in a very unsentimental way, they had entirely lost 
sight of each other for years, until about a month before the time 
of this story ; when, it so happened that one day Edith Maudesley 
and Gertie Carew had been sketching Wobbleswick from among 
the rusty old anchors on the other side the river, and were wait- 
ing by the ferry for Dod and his boat, when an artist heavily laden 
with easel, white umbrella, canvas and paint box came down from 
the sea-wall behind them and waited with them for the boat. 

In spite of the turned-down soft felt that hid so much of his 
face; in spite of the scorched nose and sunburnt tawny beard 
Edith recognized him ; and he as promptly recognized her. 

They had worked together every day since then. Ashley Brooke 
declared it was the happiest month he had ever spent in his life ; 
and Edith admitted that she had never enjoyed any place so much 
as Wobbleswick. 

It was to Mr. Dod, the ferryman, both of these simple young 
things confided their appreciation of Wobbleswick. 

“ Well,” returned old Dod slowly taking his oar out of the water 
and gazing at the two with a gleam in his eyes and a smile on his 
well-pickled face. ‘“ Well—the artists all do say there’s not a 
place like it round the coast, for, look where you will in Wobbles- 
wick, there’s a picture. Don’t matter where you look!” 

Very true, and perhaps old Dod in his boat with the harmonious 
young painter and those two nice artist girls, gliding over the ferry 
to the beautiful little hamlet, was not one of the worst of those 
many pictures. 

Matters standing like this it was not strange that, when Edith 
heard Ashley Brooke’s voice so early, she felt that a day of more 
than common interest for her had come. 

As for the interest, she was not to be disappointed in that; but 
in this world there are interests of various kinds, and it is very 
easy to have too much, far too much, of some of those kinds. 

Edith and Gertie were fellow students and deeply attached te 
each other. A couple of more thoroughly good, sensible, well- 
educated, pleasant mannered young gentle-women it would not be 
a. find; moreover, they were by far the best looking girls 
both in face and figure that had then—I say then advisedly—been 
-_ in Wobbleswick. Ashley Brooke was proud to be met with 
them. 

It may strike the reader who is unacquainted with the feminine 
landscape student, as being rather singular that two such girls 
should have been at Wobbleswick without some one to look after 
them. To which, I reply that no one could have looked after them 
better than they looked after themselves, although they did the 
most unconventional things ; if, however, they had required protec- 
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tion there were eleven other lady artists and amateurs, some 
elderly and no longer lovely, quite willing to undertake the task. 

Well, here they are, both coming down the narrow stairs into 
their little sitting-room, in well-made summer clothing of an ex- 
quisite grey, in the fashion but not too much so. 

They sit down to breakfast; but although the window is wide 
open the odour of turpentine pervades the little room in which 
some dozens of sketches, large and small and in every possible 
stage of incompleteness, are filling every available space. 

Presently Mr. Brooke arrives; an animated discussion as to the 
advisability of working again on the marshes ensues. Gertie 
Carew, who was convinced that she had not been wanted yesterday 
and would not be wanted to day, cut the matter short by declaring 
that her sketch was too wet for working on, and that she was going 
to make studies on the pier with Miss Holding, their next door 
neighbour, who had promised to tell her all about Esoteric 
Buddhism. 

“Well, then, here is this little bit of beach crying out ‘come 
finish me,’” said Ashley Brooke taking up one of Edith’s sketches 
and critically feeling the surface. “It’s ina lovely state for work- 
ing upon, and I’m in the very mood for giving you a good lesson. 
What do you say? Shall it be this one?” 

The little bit of beach was at some distance from the pier; there 
was every prospect of having it all to themselves. 

He managed to put so much expression into his words that 
Edith hesitated for a moment. 

“Really, though, I am going to give you the best lesson I ever 
gave you in my life,” he went on, but in a far from easy way. “I 
ussure you you had much better accept my offer ;” and he looked 
at her so earnestly that she coloured up to the roots of her crinkly 
dark hair and turned away. 

“Very well then,” she said, trying to laugh but not succeeding. 
Then recovering herself, she added: “ But I have some letters to 
write——” 

* Post doesn’t go out until six. Why waste the precious morn- 
ing on letters ?” 

“Duty,” began Edith, with a little shrug of her shoulders. 

“Duty be—I mean, duty can wait and I can’t—that is, there’s 
u sky now and presently there may not be one. Skies won’t wait 
you know.” 

* IT can’t be ready under an hour.” 

“Fifty minutes too long! However—at ten-thirty—you will 
really be ready then?” dropping his voice, Gertie Carew having 
fled. Edith did not trust herself to words, she nodded assent, and 
tried cutting short his lingering by taking up her pen and address- 
ing an envelope. 

“You will really be ready?” he repeated, with still more feel- 
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“ Yes! yes!” she said hurriedly, and he went off. 

No sooner was he out of doors than he felt conscious of having 
gone very near the brink. He meant to go much nearer, to take 
the plunge as soon as they were quietly at work on the beach to- 
gether. He felt the gravity of the situation and could not help 
heartily wishing there were not so many difficulties in the way ; 
in fact, and to put it quite plainly, he more than ever regretted 
that he was so poor. It is true his Academy picture had sold well, 
but, there was no denying the fact, he was poor. How poor it 
would be hard to tell Edith ; and he was certain her parents would 
hate poverty if she did not. 

It was seldom he ‘strolled about with his hands in his pockets ; 
but feeling, then, quite unable either to work or to sit still, he wan- 
dered over the “ saltings” down to the ferry, where, although every- 
one of the painters was already “ Jn turpentinas res” (to use a 
favourite expression of his own) yet so disturbed were his thoughts 
and emotions that he passed them all without notice, and finding 
a deserted spot, sheltered from the public gaze of all except the 
gulls, but open to the sea, he sat down and tried to meditate, but 
in vain ; everything seemed to him in a tangle and jumble; yet 
through all the turmoil of thought and worry and affection, 
delicious scraps of poetry rose and repeated themselves in his 
brain. As for instance the gulls suggested :— 

“ How often gazing where a bird reposes, 
Rocked on the wavelets, drifting with the tide, 


I lose myself in strange metempsychosis 
And float a sea-fowl at a sea-fowl’s side.” 


He could fancy himself and Edith so floating side by side on the 
sea of life, himself : 
“ With keenest sense to hear 
My mate soft murmuring, who with plume unruffled, 
here’er I wander still is nestling near.” 

“My mate!” Such a tender, deep-souled creature as Edith, 
might he indeed dare to say, “My Edith?” They would have 
rather a rough sea before them, he was afraid—waves that would 
have to be battled with rather than floated upon ; but she was brave, 
and he thought he was brave and constant too—he had a wonder- 
ful faith in his own constancy. 

Meanwhile the hour was slipping away; he would go back to 
his lodgings, fetch his traps, go for Edith and know his fate. 

He returned by way of the river-side wharf among the fishing 
gear and the netting houses. Abstracted as he was, it gradually 
dawned upon him that a subtle change had come over all the 
brothers and sisters of the brush he met. They were no longer 
intent upon their work, every one of them was looking about ; more 
than one white umbrella was deserted and left to its own devices. 
Without definitely noticing that something had evidently occurred, 
or in the least caring if it had, he was yet conscious that there 
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was something abnormal going on. He was mooning along, with 
his hands deep in his pockets, when, from the steps of one of the 
black and glistening net houses, there flashed upon him such a 
vision of beauty as never in his wildest moments he had so much 
asimagined! Leighton, Long, Millais, Royal Academy, Grosvenor, 
Dudley, Institute, Old masters and immortal Greeks were simply 
nowhere, compared with that living incarnation of youth and 
loveliness ! 

Ashley Brooke was as immeasurably astonished as if the glaring 
daub poor little Jack Hooper had just deserted and before which 
Ashley Brooke pulled up sharp, under the hollow pretence of ex- 
amining it, had suddenly become possessed of the artistic qualities 
of the great Turners in the National Gallery. 

Oh! She was indeed too—too—too unutterably lovely! and 
she was as un-Wobbleswickianish as she was lovely ! 

Great long lashes, black and glossy as a raven’s wing, swept a 
rounded cheek most like, in exquisite texture and bloom, to the 
heart of a rose. 

Her gloves were off, the breeze blew back the lace from her 
sleeves revealing hands and arms that mere prose can no more 
describe than it can her eyes. Attired in divers creaminesses, 
she was standing by the open door of the house talking to old 
Downey who was netting there; and her voice and her laugh were 
music itself :— 

“ Her arms were white as milky curds, 
Her speech was like the song of birds ; 


Her eyes were grey as mountain lakes, 
Where dream of shadow stirs and breaks.” 


Ashley Brooke could no more tear himself away from little Jack 
Hooper’s wretched turps and tubes than he could fly. He stood 
by that deserted white umbrella turning, whenever he dared, to gaze 
at the Being. 

Poor little Jack had done the same until he was quite ashamed 
of himself; he had now gone off to see if he could obtain a view 
from behind another of the netting houses, where he himself 
might be screened from observation. 

Not succeeding very well he presently returned. 

He was an under-sized, sandy-haired little creature, an amateur 
of no talent; but he laboured under the delusion that he was a 
great, though as yet an unrecognized, artist, and that his personal 
attractions were as great as his genius. 

He came close up to Brooke, whose shoulder he just reached. 

“I’m going in,” he whispered. 

“So early? What’s the matter?” returned Brooke under his 
voice, casting a furtive glance towards the Being who was still 
talking to old Downey by the steps of the old netting house. 

Little Jack Hooper looked down on his own coat sleeve ; it was 
finely smudged with cadmium, burnt umber and crimson lake. 
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“I think I'll get into something else,” he murmured ; and with- 
out another word he uprooted his white umbrella, shut up his 
easel, and took his belongings to the ferryman’s cabin. 

Deprived of his excuse for lingering within sound of that. bird- 
like voice, Ashley Brooke moved on, half dazed, with Jack Hooper. 

“ Has she just come over the ferry?” he asked when they were 
out of her hearing. 

“No; she is staying in Wobbleswick,” returned Jack Hooper 
with the immense importance of tone that only a very little man 
can assume. 

“ Never!” exclaimed Brooke. 

“Fact! Came after dark last night! Has a brother; I've 
spoken to him!” 

“ By Jingo! you have! You've lost notime. But really now 
I wouldn’t go and re-clothe if I were you. You look so beautiful 
in your work-a-day togs.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said the little man impressively, “unerring 
instinct tells me—” sinking his voice lower and lower—“ she does 
not understand this sort of thing!” and he looked at his smudged 
sleeve. “The whole art of pleasing consists in finding out what 
pleases. In this case I flatter myself I know. Good-bye for the 
present, Brooke.” 

Poor little Jack! His was the first of the white umbrellas that 
actually succumbed to the Being’s charms, the first but ah! not 
the last by any means! The first of the sixteen white umbrellas 
had been struck—the demoralization of Wobbleswick had begun. 

As for Ashley Brooke he felt that he must positively take another 
turn among the netting houses. He did so; this time he met her 
coming along with her brother. Her figure, her movement, her 
fresh young laugh! oh! it was too much. He had seen hundreds 
of pretty girls, dozens of beautiful women, but never, never had he 
even so much as dreamed—and an artist’s dreams go a good way— 
of such loveliness as this. 

The moment after he had seen Her, conscience pulled him up 
sharply. 

Was it possible? Was he the very man who, not ten minutes 
before, had sat watching the gulls, thinking so tenderly of Edith 
Maudesley? Was he the very man who had felt himself so brave, 
soconstant? He was shocked at his own baseness. He wanted, 
however, very much to stay down there by Dod’s hut. It was 
rather a bore to have to go; but he had promised—it was very 
near the hour now. Ah! there she was again, down by the river’s 
edge, looking over the shoulder of the celebrated etcher—oh, really, 
he must make an effort! Discretion was the better part of valour 
—awfully disagreeable part of it too, at times. And, why there’s 
Stuckey’s umbrella deserted! However, promise is promise, 
honour’s honour, so here goes ;—and with a determined effort he 
went. 
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Now, you must understand that one great artistic feature of 
Wobbleswick is its beautiful harmoniousness. 

It is true there are innumerable bits of the brightest, purest 
colour, but in the sweet Wobbleswickian atmosphere, and by the 
presence of much exquisite green and grey, the whole produces a 
wholeness of effect, at once soothing and cheerful. The fisher- 
folk in their deep blue jerseys couldn’t cut one’s eyes out if they 
tried, the artist-folk in their soft, neutral-tinted garments seemed 
part and parcel of the landscapes they studied. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the newest of the white umbrellas, there was a 
sort of uniform “ glaze” or tone over everything. 

Now Ashley Brooke had been at Wobbleswick for about a month 
more or less. During that month—the happiest in all his life— 
he, Edith, and their work had but seemed part of the one har- 
monious and beautiful poem-picture, expressed by the one word, 
Wobbleswick. Neither he, she, nor it, stood out separately from 
the verse or canvas, or combination of both. With the Being, it 
was indeed quite otherwise. She stood out, not indeed obtrusively, 
but very decidedly, her own radiant self; in fact where she was 
there was nothing else to look at but her. She was fore-ground, 
hack-ground, middle-distance, figure, picture, frame, verse, rhythm, 
song, everything, all complete. She was herself. She was not 
part of Wobbleswick. She was not altogether “worldly” in the 
artist’s sense of the term; but she distinctly belonged to the 
“Not Wobbleswick, that makes for worldliness.” Conse- 
quently Ashley Brooke felt, as he hurried to keep his appointment 
with Edith Maudesley, that to her great personal beauty, the 
Being added a charm of freshness, as of town after months in 
the country, or country after weeks in town, or the Continent 
after England ; or of England after the Continent. 

In spite, however, of all these distractions, and the entire upset 
of all his plans, his hope, his love, Ashley Brooke managed to 
arrive at Edith Maudesley’s cottage to the minute. He only 
brought with him a sketch book, as his intention was to work 
entirely on Edith’s canvas. All the ideas he had had when last 
he stood on that door-step were scattered; he tried hard to run 
after them and collect them, but to no purpose. So many a time 
had it happened to him that, just when he had carefully and 
firmly planted his white umbrella, set up his easel, arranged his 
brushes and pallet, his tubes, turps and siccatif, had his subject 
most admirably in view, and was just revelling in the charming 
way in which it came together, a mighty wind had suddenly 
arisen, flung down his umbrella, overturned his traps, upset the 
whole picture, which never by any skill of his could be arranged 
again as it once had been. 

He took his bodily presence into the little room, deep in shadow, 
where Edith, tall and stately, was getting her easel out of its 
corner. 
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His affection, his sentiment, it seemed to him had been blown 
seaward to the ideal “sea-fowls;” his fancy was down by the 
ferry gazing at the Being; as for his thoughts, they were both 
everywhere and nowhere, and quite beyond his reach. 

Mechanically he seized Edith’s easel and carefully strapped it 
up with her paint box, making a few common-place observations 
as he did so. 

Edith herself had been in a delightfully excited state of mind 
during his absence ; she had come to the conclusion that he was 
the one man for whom she would dare to leave a very comfortable 
home, and venture into the uncertainties of artistic life. She saw, 
she had thought, what was yn she had resolved to let it come. 
They had been very happy working side by side; why not con- 
tinue to work side by side and be still more happy, when it was 
now so plain to both of them they loved each other so truly, and 
they were so deeply, so harmoniously suited to each other? She 
was prepared to greet her lover with all the sweet and modest 
affection of her brave, earnest-souled nature. Sacrifices, she knew, 
would have to be made for that lover. To her, it would be a de- 
light to make them for the man of her choice. 

But unfortunately the lover never came. Ashley Brooke indeed 
was there; where the lover had gone to who could say? He was 
not there ; that was certain. 

Edith was not long in perceiving the change that had come 
over Ashley Brooke, and at once rushed to the painful conclusion 
that she must have given him too much encouragement, that she 
must have let him see too plainly the state of her feeling for him ; 
that, in fact, he had thought she was trying to secure him, and 
that he had now determined “not to be hooked.” 

Meanwhile Brooke had most courteously laden himself with her 
painting gear and her white umbrella, and side by side they had 
started for the lonely sea-beach. 

He tried to talk about what they saw, about the chances of get- 
ting “a good sky,” and so on. 

Every word he uttered only proved to Edith how wrong she had 
been in regarding him as a lover. She was stung to shame and 
anger at her own folly, and, eager only to hide her feelings from 
him, she retired very deeply into the recesses of her own inner 
consciousness, and walked beside him so tall and stately, and spoke 
to him with such gracious but distant dignity, that he really grew 
most uncomfortable, and would have given anything for the society 
of Gerty Carew, yesterday considered so very much in the way. 

They went over the broad shingly fore-shore among the purple- 
grey sea thistles; they set up the umbrella, and then Brooke gave 
Edith a very good lesson indeed, wondering all the time how he 
managed to do it, and she followed his instruction with a quickness 
of perception and a firmness of handling that positively astonished 
him. 
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When the lesson was over Edith thanked him as politely as if 
he had been a paid professor, and remarked that it was time to 
look for Gerty. 

They went to the dilapidated old pier; Gerty Carew was not to 
be found there. 

Stuckey, who had said he was going to work on those unrivalled 
old timbers, was also not to be found. In fact they had the pier 
to themselves, 

“T wonder what has become of everybody?” said Edith 
Maudesley. . 

“TI wonder,” echoed Ashley Brooke; but that was an untruth, 
he did not wonder ; but he was very anxious to be able to roam at 
large and find out what was going on. 

They went along the rough and dangerous planking raised above 
the shingle and the salt marshes, and so back to the little irregular 
green whereon stood the cottage in which Edith and Gerty lodged. 

They stood on the spot where only the evening before two 
men (one of whom was Stuckey) had stood together in the solemn 
twilight and said, with profound feeling and conviction: “How 
beautiful ! ” 

At that spot they stopped aghast. Could they believe their eye- 
sight! On that sacred green before those idyllic fisher cottages— 
Lawn Tennis was in full force! 


(To be continued.) 




















TO CROMER FOR A HOLIDAY. 





ROM earliest days I had desired to see Cromer—Cromer, the 
little queen of the North folk, indeed, of East Anglia, the 
quiet little secluded watering-place on the German Ocean. The 
“ governor ” used to drive his carriage-and-pair down there every 
summer, a8 a matter of course, under the spell of some occult 
fascination, which the youthful mind failed to penetrate, but 
sufficient to stir the germs of curiosity into chronic activity. 
But that carriage bad its limits, and the writer's time hadn’t 
come yet. Later on he found himself in Norwich, but there was 
no railway in those days. A coach to Cromer there was, but 
the whip was Mr. Windham (mad Windham, as he was called, 
who now lies buried in Felbrigg Church, near Cromer), so the 
offer of a seat on the box was politely declined. Cromer was 
practically shut away from the outside world as a charmed circle, 
and the good people of Cromer—the dominant landowners—loved 
to have it so. I suspect Cromer began to be regarded by the 
families in question as a sort of happy hunting-ground belonging 
to themselves, their own peculium, and all intrusion was stoutly 
resented. However, the railway, that pioneer of civilization, that 
bridge of wretched “forays” of excursionists, at last penetrated 
the sacred precincts. Even then the station wasn’t allowed to 
come within a mile of the little town, and perched up like a 
crow’s nest (one of the highest stations in England, excepting 
Ilfracombe), it seems to lie the lighthouse on the opposite 
hill in company. The line has been opened some four years, but 
even now a traveller may spend more hours in getting to Cromer 
from some parts of Norfolk than from the Metropolis itself. 

When I reached Cromer the season was just then at its height, 
and on that elevated platform, dominating a fine panorama, the 
struggle for luggage among porters commenced. Though far 
rerhoved from the town, the transit is not a long one, for the 
carriages dash down the hill, rather heedless of the safety of the 
foot-passengers, who have no trottoir of any kind to walk on, and 
you are soon at your destination. Accommodation is good, but very 
dear. Londoners have the pas, and are much preferred as lodgers. 
It is necessary, also, to write beforehand, otherwise the tourist may 
experience the fate of some who have come down to Cromer and 
found no place where to lay their heads, but the bathing machines, 
boats, and outhouses. Soon after my arrival I was quickly at the 

head of the jetty, for I was anxious to get a view of the sunset, 
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for which this particular spot is famous. I was fortunate in a 
lovely summer's evening, and the westering sun dipping into 
ocean beyond the distant horizon off Hunstanton, in his chariot of 
gold, surrounded by a setting of rays of every imaginable colour- 
ing, made one’s fondest anticipations at last a realized fact. Cromer 
indeed possesses this double advantage, that the sun both rises 
and sets in the summer time in the bosom of the ocean. Many 
others had grouped at the head of the jetty for a similar purpose. 
Just then signs of unusual life were showing themselves at the 
entrance of the jetty—gay and happy throngs of well-to-do people, 
evidently drawn from a class superior to what one meets at 
Yarmouth, Hunstanton, or even Lowestoft, without any regard 
to fashion or dress, came down the slopes from the town, after 
their dinners or high teas, attracted by the first and very credit- 
able attempts of a local band, deserving every encouragement, 
which plays alternate evenings. Scraps of operatic music were 
well done, and the languid crowd, with the usual pallor on the 
faces of Londoners, giving way under the bracing influence of the 
breezes from the North Sea, approved of the bits played for their 
benefit. Evidently, on the whole, there was a good set here, and 
Cromer was keeping up its old social reputation. Presently the 
moon began to rise behind the town, and what a scene of beauty 
revealed itself. Leaning back at the end of the jetty one could 
see it all. Crowds of people were moving up and down in a 
manner almost kaleidoscopic to the beholder, and the children 
were pirouetting about, gliding in and out by the side of their 
seniors, after their fashion. That was the foreground. Behind, 
the town rose on the cliffs, and in the moonlight looked like a 
little fairy queen. Lights were gleaming at every conceivable 
altitude from innumerable windows, which stretched away on the 
right hand and on the left. The Hotel de Paris, Mrs. Wilson's 
well-known boarding-house, Tucker’s and the Bath Hotel, were 
lit up from top to bottom. The grand old church tower, which 
has been a beacon to mariners for centuries, with its marvellous 
flint work, its buttresses and perpendicular windows, its turreted 
steeple (so called) 170 feet in height (the Norfolkers call towers 
“ steeples,” on the lucus a non lucendo principle) stood out like 
an ebon mass, black and solid, against the moonlit sky. The 
whole town seemed broken up into every fantastic shape by the 
weird light, and the outline of coast could be descried running 
westwards by Runton, Sherringham, Beeston, Weybourne (where 
the cliffs come to an end on that side), and towards the east by 
Overstrand, Sidestrand, and Trimingham Beacon. Over the 
whole scene rose the moon, higher and higher, reminding one of 
Alpine scenes—some view from Bel Alp or the Matterhorn. 
Coleridge says in one of his poems, “It was a heavenly day, one 
of those days that cannot die.” And of that evening one might 
paraphrase, “It was a heavenly night, one of those nights which 
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cannot die.” All was beauty, all was romanesque, or like some 
dream. But what are the wild waves saying? What is their 
refrain or undertone? Listen :-— 


“ Cromer crabs—Runton dabs, 
Beeston babies—Sherringham ladies, 
Weybourne witches—Salthouse ditches, 
Blakeney bull-dogs-—Morston dodmen, 
Binham bulls—Stiffkey trolls, 
Wells bite fingers.” Local Rhyme. 


A variorum reading ends :-— 


“ And the Blakeney people 
Stand on the steeple, 
And crack hazel nuts 
With a five-farthing beetle.” 


To those who like a picturesque little town, perched on the 
cliffs, and with pleasant surroundings, with pretty walks and 
drives, Cromer will not be disappointing. But people who care 
only for the metropolitan gaieties and luxurious eventuation of 
that queen of watering-places, Brighton, or London-super-Mare, 
won’t care much for Cromer. There are no amusements of an 
evening, no exciting recreation, and only one billiard-table in the 
place. “ Nothing to do,” the fellows say. But if the visitor goes 
to Cromer in quest of health, and a splendid tonic to pull oneself 
together after the exhaustion of town, he could not select a better 
resort. There are a magnificent sea, stretching—well, right away 
to the North Pole, a vitalizing and strong air, too strong for some ; 
splendid bathing, glorious sands, stretching on and on, mile after 
mile—firm and white, and patient of riding or tennis, as well as 
walking ; cliffs stretching to Weybourne on the one side and attain- 
ing their greatest height at Trimingham Beacon on the other; 
land views widely diversified, and sea views with ships always 
passing and repassing on their way from the North, from the 
Baltic, or the German Ocean, going to the Wash, or Sunderland, 
or Newcastle, or along the coast. “ Cromer Sands” were a favourite 
haunt of William Collins, R.A., and many of his choicest views on 
the English coast were studied here. All these attractions will 
charm the tourist. 

The town of Cromer, which was well known from an early 
period as a fishing station, has immortalized itself for the plucky 
way in which it has maintained its constant struggle with the sea 
—ever encroaching all along this north coast. Walls and bulwarks 
are keeping it back now, but for a long time the sea had the best 
of it. They say that the port of old Cromer, or Shipden, a town 
once of considerable size, with its merchants’ residences and 
church, were all washed away by the sea, circa 1350, and lie some 
400 yards out in the ocean. Cromer itself suffered a good deal, 
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and probably would have followed its port Shipden into obscurity 
but for the gallant efforts made from time to time to save the 
place. The sea came in at the rate of a yarda year. At length 
the inhabitants roused themselves to a supreme effort, and by the 
throwing out of a jetty, and building walls and esplanades, have 
succeeded in arresting the onward sweep of ocean, with its 
many twinkling laugh. I noticed the cliffs between Cromer and 
Runton had suffered much on the west side, but was pleased to 
see that a wall is being run along under the cliffs eastwards, 
through the liberality, | understood, of Mr. Hoare. This could 
be easily utilized as a walk, after the very successful manner of 
the west cliff at Eastbourne. 

So many landslips have taken place on this coast, that its con- 
figuration has much changed. It appears that in 1825 some 
twelve acres of land slipped into the sea from the cliffs, about 250 
feet high, and this endangered the lighthouse at Foulness to such 
an extent that it had to be rebuilt further inland. This light- 
house is one mile east of Cromer, its brilliant light revolves once 
every minute, and the man in charge assured the writer it could 
be seen 40 miles off from the sea (Murray says 27 miles). The 
importance of this lighthouse may be realized from a glance at 
the map, as Cromer stands on the furthest point on the N.E. 
coast, which is very dangerous and exposed, and requires most 
careful navigation. There are four or five lighthouses besides the 
one at Foulness, in the short stretch of 36 miles between Cromer 
and Yarmouth. The furzy downs along the coast between Cromer 
and Overstrand, by the lighthouse, are as beautiful as they are 
_ unique in Norfolk. It is a favourite spot for picnics, and on all 
sides the views are splendid. From every coign of vantage on 
these heights Cromer looks charming and picturesque, and a thing 
of perennial beauty. A great event of not long ago was the 
manning and launching of the new life-boat, which still retains 
its old name, the Benjamin Bond-Cabbell. It happened on this 
wise : An appalling scene took place some two years ago. A ship 
was seen driving on the coast during one of those terrific storms 
which burst on this exposed promontory from time to time, and 
the mariners were seen making piteous appeals for help. It was 
a heart-rending scene, and thousands were on the cliff, but the 
Cromer men were afraid to launch their life-boat. They com- 
plained of its seagoing qualities, and averred that being self- 
righting, one of the new kind of boats, the boat couldn’t perform 
that interesting operation without killing some of the crew. So 
the Cromer men said, but the Runton and Sherringham men, who 
seem to hold the Cromer fishermen in supreme contempt, as being 
utterly demoralized by contact with the annual influx of civiliza- 
tion, say their neighbours are cravens, and when dangerous work 
has to be done, they must jump into the breach themselves. Be 
that as it may, the prayer of Cromer was heard, and the new boat 
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made on the old principle (not self-righting) was sent down from 
Yarmouth under the auspices of Mr. Birkbeck, and has replaced 
the old-new one. It was a brilliant day, all Cromer was en féte, 
and certainly the Cromer men looked their best in their new 
boat, with their smart dresses and spick-and-span new uniforms, at 
the moment of being photographed. Mr. Birkbeck orated on the 
why and wherefore of the change of boats. Mr. Hoare made a 
speech, the Vicar offered a prayer, Mrs. Bond-Cabbell, of Cromer 
Hall, broke a bottle of claret over its sides, and re-named the boat 
after her late husband. Thus Cromer got a fresh start in its life- 
boat annals—a station second to none in importance on the 
Norfolk coast, always excepting Caistor, near Yarmouth, the 
principal of all. 

The church of Cromer deserves some notice. We have already 
alluded to the great height of its tower. Many churches along 
the coast possess high towers, which served for sea marks. It is 
remarkable for the way the flints are squared and the peculiar 
brick parapet. Round the west door (a long “ Galilee”) will be 
seen some excellent sculpture with angels. The interior presents 
a very handsome appearance, and must have looked superb when 
the dened (which it is now proposed to rebuild) was standing. 
The ruins of this chancel lie about the churchyard, and are quite 
an eye-sore to the church square. Some say the chancel fell into 
disrepair, and was blown up with gunpowder in 1681 by the lessee 
of the great tithes, who didn’t want the expense of keeping it up, 
as the church was then too large for the congregation, consequent 
on its reduced population through the incursion of the sea. Others 
say that it was used as a barrack, and then destroyed by Cromwell, 
who seems to be credited with very iconoclastic outrage within 
the four seas. I don’t pretend to say which is the correct tradition, 
but I may mention that, when on the top of the lighthouse, I was 
invited by the obliging attendant, to “ view the prospect o’er from 
Cromwell’s chair,” and sat therein accordingly. It is proposed, 
however, to rebuild the chancel, and every tourist will wish the 
undertaking every possible success. The church is really a re- 
markable building. The great height of the pillars and arches, 
the crowns of the latter parallel with those of the very lofty aisle 
windows, is especially striking. Nor must I omit to remark on 
the flint and stone panelling, with roses and heater-shaped shields 
that runs round the whole church, or the marvellously elaborate 
buttresses with their carved canopies, and the two rood turrets. As 
there is only this one church, dedicated to SS. Peter and Paul, it 
is well attended. 

I have already alluded to the physical change in the appearance 
of Cromer itself, a change which came about in the following 
manner :—In the month of February, 1837, an extraordinarily high 
tide occurred, accompanied by a furious gale from the north-west, 
which washed many edifices away, and even threatened the des- 
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truction of the town church. For two days the storm raged 
continuously. The day previously had been particularly fine and 
the wind gentle. All had retired to rest in apparent security, 
fearless of the grand but capricious element which rolled near 
them. In the middle of the night, however, an alarm was given ; 
the tide was rising to an unprecedented height, threatening to 
engulph all within its reach. In a few moments all was terror and 
confusion ; the cliff was crowded with spectators, every assistance 
was afforded to those immediately exposed to the fury of the 
mighty billows which povred in, and happily the loss of one life 
only was to be deplored. 

An awful spectacle was presented on the following morning, the 
inhabitants scarcely recognizing their own beach. The alarm and 
danger had not then subsided, as the wind continued to blow from 
the same quarter with violence throughout the day, the tide being 
equally high. On the morning of the 18th the cliff, being under- 
mined, fell in, bringing down with it one house ; at the same time 
two vessels were lost, the one off the lighthouse, the other on the 
western edge of the town. The crew of the former were saved; 
five of those of the latter perished in an attempt to reach the 
shore by means of their boat. They were both from South Shields, 
which place they had left only forty-eight hours before the awful 
catastrophe occurred. The report of what had happened speedily 
circulated through the neighbourhood, and such was the interest 
it excited, that the town was filled for many days afterwards with 
persons anxious to behold the devastation. This was the event 
which led up to the activity of the inhabitants in remedying the 
state of things—the building of the new sea walls, the noble es- 
planade, the jetty, and all the present improvements already 
alluded to. 

It is doubtless owing to the dangerous and heavy sea continually 
rolling in upon Cromer that this bay is called the “ Devil’s 
Throat.” A mysterious headless dog also traverses nightly between 
Overstrand and Beeston. It is known as “Old Shuck,” and the 
lane through which it passes is called “ Shuck’s Lane.” “Shuck” 
is the Anglo-Saxon for the Evil One. 

But Cromer, though perched on the cliffs, is surrounded by a 
circumambient amphitheatre of hills, which shelter the town 
from the prevailing winds. The neighbourhood is interesting 
alike to the geologist and the botanist, the entomologist and the 
antiquarian. From Cromer jetty the Norwich Crag resting on the 
chalk rises gradually to the top of the cliffs at Weybourne, seven 
miles distant, towards the west. There is no crag on the east of 
Cromer, but eastward of the jetty a remarkable forest bed rests on 
the chalk, increasing gradually in depth and thickness, and ex- 
tending from Cromer to Kessingland. It is exposed at certain 
seasons and states of the beach, between high and low water mark, 
but, in order to expose the stumps, a vast body of the sand and 
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shingle must be cleared away by the force of the waves. The 
length and breadth of its area must have been considerable. The 
Norwich Crag, extending to Weybourne, contains its characteristic 
fossils, including a large mastodon, which appears to have died out 
before the time of the forest bed. Fossils from all these deposits 
will be found in the dealers’ shops at Cromer. There is also a fine 
collection of local geological specimens to be found in the town, 
which will be shown to any one who knows anything of the subject, 
and is not simply curious. Professors Buckland and Lyell have both 
honoured Cromer by visiting it, and the latter has written a good 
deal anent the Norwich Crag and the forest bed in question. Jet 
and amber are found here in the winter, and after a storm pieces 
are picked up by the fishermen. The courteous postmaster here 
(Mr. Fox) is a manufacturer of ornaments, and has always a 
choice assortment in stock. Jasper of all kinds, cornelian, aqua 
marina, and agates of every description, some of which are ex- 
tremely beautiful, may be picked up on the beach. Many of the 
common pebbles also are remarkably handsome, and take a fine 
polish. The common periwinkle is plentiful on the rocks at low 
water. That beautiful polype, the sea anemone, is also to be found 
here. Along the coast wild flowers are met with in great beauty 
and luxuriance, especially the wild yellow tulip—some of them 
sufficiently rare to induce a long and health-giving walk in search 
of them. The sea-weeds, or alge, are those which are generally 
found on our coasts. 

When people in Norfolk discuss Cromer, and compare it with its 
rivals—Hunstanton (Hun’ston), Yarmouth, and Lowestoft—what- 
ever opinions they may give, they are sure to end by averring that 
its neighbourhood is magnificent, and a great place for walks or 
drives. Here the pedestrian will find ample scope for his locomotive 
powers, and if the walks about Cromer won't seta man up, nothing 
will. The writer heard of the case of a visitor, while he was there, 
who seemed literally on his last legs on hisarrival, for he could hardly 
stand, but before the end of ten days he could walk to the light- 
house and back, even before breakfast, and got up an excellent 
appetite. But for those who cannot walk there are conveyances of 
every kind, from the simple pony traps to carriages of higher pre- 
tension. I may add one word of caution—there are no pavements 
in Cromer, and as the drivers are very jehus, there is some risk of 
being run over if you don’t keep your “ weather-eye ” open. 

To facilitate the arrangements for visitors, the owners of the 
different Halls in the vicinity have kindly thrown open their 
grounds on certain days of the week, so as to suit the various 
driving tours. In Norfolk, and East Anglia generally, the big 
houses are called “ Halls,” which correspond to the “ Places” in Sus- 
sex, “ Courts” in the Midlands, and “ Castles” in the North. These 
Halls are pleasantly situated in beautiful parks with very fine trees, 
Norfolk abounding in good timber, contrary to the usually accepted 
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idea of the county. Indeed, it is not only the sporting county pan. 
excellence, the favourite resort for fishing and shooting, for its 
rivers and broads (peculiar to Norfolk), as well as its covers ; but it 
is a remarkably well-wooded county, abounding in parks and 
gentlemen’s seats. There are many clustered about Cromer you 
can drive to. Thus, Sherringham Park on Mondays, and on Tues- 
days you can go to Felbrigg Hall and round by the Roman en- 
campment. On Wednesday the public are allowed to drive through 
the grounds of Gunton Park (the seat of Lord Suffield), partially 
destroyed by fire some four years ago, and on Thursday to visit 
Blickling Park, with its magnificent library and splendid Broad, the 
seat of the Marchioness of Lothian. Friday seems a kind of “ off 
day,” and then the grounds of Cromer Hall are thrown open to the 
public by Mrs. Bond-Cabbell, who owns the greater portion of 
Cromer itself. 

A very favourite drive is past Cromer Hall to Felbrigg Park 
and the Roman encampment, thence through Sherringham home 
by Runton. Felbrigg Hall is the ancient seat of the Felbriggs 
and the Windhams, and passed with all its contents, pictures, plate, 
and library, from the late unhappy representative of the Wind- 
hams to the present owner of the property. It is a mixed speci- 
men of Tudor architecture, with an open parapet inscription : 
“ Gloria Deo in Ezxcelsis,” and contains some fine paintings by 
Rembrandt and Vandervelde. The church, which is a small 
perpendicular building, stands in the corner of a fine old park of 
600 acres, and contains some remarkable brasses, one, the well- 
known one of Sir Simon de Felbrigg, 1413. Many of the Wind- 
hams are buried in the chancel. It also contains a fine bust of 
W. Windham, the statesman, by Nollekens. The beautiful beech 
trees of this park deserve especial notice. 

The view from the Roman encampment—if it really is a 
Roman encampment, about which there are grave doubts—is 
very fine, one of the finest in Norfolk, and should be seen by all 
visitors to Cromer. In front of the encampment the ground is 
broken with fern, heath, and much wood, descending towards the 
sea, near which the churches of Runton, Beeston, and Sherring- 
ham are visible. A steep road commanding some picturesque 
views leads down to the village of Sherringham, close to which is 
Sherringham Hall or Bower, one of the prettiest spots on the 
coast, much resembling parts of the Isle of Wight. The elder 
Repton described it in 1816 as “ more capable of being rendered 
an appropriate gentleman-like seat than any place he had ever 
seen.” It has been much improved since then, and the higher 
a is very lovely, with fine trees, an undergrowth of rhodo- 

endrons, and hillocks covered with ferns and wild hyacinths. 
Across this broken foreground the sea is seen at intervals, and in 
the distance Weybourne may be discerned. Sherringham Priory 
should also be visited; the ruins are very picturesque. The cliffs 
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end at Weybourne, where the water is very deep, keeping closer 
to the beach than any other place along the coast, it is the very 
place for a good swimmer to enjoy a dip. But the depth of water 
has pointed out the place as fraught with danger, being specially 
adapted for landing troops. Hence a local rhyme: 
“ He who would old England win 
Must at Weybourne Hoop begin.” 

And when great preparations were being made to resist the Spanish 
Armada, this spot for the above reasons was specially watched. 

In quite an opposite direction there is a fine walk or drive to 
Trimingham Beacon. The road leads past Foulness, Overstrand, 
Sidestrand, and North and South Repps (all names of Danish ex- 
traction and pointing to Danish settlement, Repps evidently being 
derived from the Icelandic Hreppar, which means districts). 
These are all lonely fishing villages, but the church at Triming- 
ham anciently possessed a celebrated relic, venerated as the head 
of St. John the Baptist. Where it has gone to, deponent sayeth 
not. Perhaps it was stolen by the good people of Amiens, where 
a head, said to be that of the Baptist, is stili to be seen. The 
cliffs at Trimingham, or Beacon, as it is called, are supposed to be 
300 feet high, and the highest ground in Norfolk. From this 
point Norwich Cathedral can be seen. It is said also that some 
thirty or forty churches may be seen from the Beacon Hill, but it 
must be borne in mind Norfolk is thickly studded with churches. 
It should be mentioned that along the coast are a number of pits 
or holes, notably, about Beeston, Weybourne, and Aylmerton, 
called “the shrieking pits.” Local folk lore asserts that loud 
shrieking is heard sometimes proceeding from them, and that a 
white figure may be seen at certain seasons gazing into the pits 
and wringing its hands. Very likely they are hut circles, like 
those to be seen on Dartmoor. I have taken the reader along the 
cliffs on both sides of Cromer.* I can only mention Blickling, its 
old “ Elizabethan” house of red brick, encircled by a moat, 
standing in its park of 1,000 acres, once held by Harold, then 
the Bishop of Norwich, and subsequently by the father of Ann 
Boleyn, Bacton, Barrington, Wolterton, and the woods along 
the road to Holt. Sufficient has been said, however, to illustrate 
the charms of this little secluded watering place on the Norfolk 
coast, and to explain the fascination which it exercises over so many. 

The inhabitants are a sturdy and honest race, but they are 
rather dense and brusque. They seem to look with a sort of sus- 
picion upon those who come from the shires. The East Anglians are, 
indeed, Danes, and remind us of their origin. But the place itself is 
perfect, and having come to stay a week, I have stayed a month. 
For a time I must say, Farewell, Cromer. Farewell, magnificent 
billows, ye lofty cliffs, ye swelling hills, ye verdant woods, ye pure 





* In the next number another writer will give a paper on some inland routes in this 
district.— Ed. 
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and invigorating breezes. Dear and grateful are you all! I hope 
to revisit your charms, and be as refreshed as now, for— 


music is in thy billows, 
Quen doth walk thy beach, sit on thy cliffs, 
Wave in thy woods; and Nature's smile or frown, 
As cast o’er thee, is ‘beautifal.” 





IN FAIRLIE GLEN.* 


THE rich, green, interlacing trees 
Meet high, like roofs of gothic aisles; 
The birches flicker in the breeze, 
And mould sweet dints for sunny smiles. 
The dark firs stand against the sky, 
Far up beyond the haunts of men ; 
While here the gleaming butterfly 
Wings its bright way through Fairlie Glen. 


The thrush sits on the blossomed_spray 
And showers his wealth of song around ; 
The bee marks his meandering way 
With drowsy, humming, soothing sound. 
The sunbeam, playing o’er the linn, 
Smiles, lingers, yoes, and comes again, 
That it might die in peace, within 
The fairy maze of Fairlie Glen. 


There’s far-off bleating on the hills, 
-And low the dove croons in the shade ; 
And swift the laughter-loving rills 
Dash on to meet the sunny glade ; 
And lonely stand the crumbling towers 
Where warders ne’er shall pace again ; 
The birds now call the passing hours 
Which bid farewell to Fairlie Glen. 


The birches shimmer in the sun; 
The fox-glove gazes o’er the stream 
Until the day its time has run, 
And fades as gently as a dream. 
Oh! for the peace of those calm hills, 
To come and never leave again ! 
Oh! for the joy of the clear rills 
That sing their way through Fairlie Glen. 
ALEXANDER LAMONT. 





<a A wooded glen of far-famed beauty, near Largs, in Ayrshire, where Alexander 
III. (The Raven-Tamer) of Scotland defeated the Norwegians under King Haco in 
1263.—See the Illustration, 
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A SUMMER PALACE OF THE KING OF KINGS. 


By An Enouisuwoman 1s Pensa. 





T three o’clock one of the coaches of His Majesty the Shah 
was announced to be in readiness, and into it four of us took 
our seats. 

lt was a stately, cumbrous vehicle, padded and cushioned with 
ancient yellow damask, and roomy enough to hold six persons at 
least, provided, of course, that they were not of unwieldy dimensions. 

Away we went over the plain, which in winter exhibits a noble 
expanse of mud, but is now nearly a foot deep in dust. 

How lonely it is! What a silence around prevails; one might 
almost say the stillness of death is over everything. No animated 
life is to be seen. In Persia one may go for miles and miles with- 
out meeting a soul. 

The first sign of life we see is a sorry-looking donkey, who, in 
addition to the heavy burden of a -half-starved life, nearly sinks 
under the load upon his back, or winces as he is goaded on by his 
owner. Poor beast, his nostrils are split to improve his wind, and 
a blue glass bead for the diversion of evil spirits is fastened to his 
skimpy tail. 

The dreary aspect of the flat expanse immediately around 
Teheran is relieved here and there by gardens, or villages, or fields, 
where the inhabitants raise the crops necessary for their winter 
supplies. 

At this season the crops of wheat and barley are already 
gathered, and only the stubble remains on the dry, hard ground. 

We now approach a pile of huge stones, which in a century or 
two may afford material for archzological discussion, as a detached 
sepulchre, but is at present the summer residence of « dervish. 

To protect his hovel from the insinuating beams of the sun, he 
has spread an awning of coarse reed matting before the hole which 
serves as an entrance. 

Remark the appearance of this man when he approaches, for 
you see he has no fear of being contaminated by contact with the 
infidel. Occasionally he receives a present from the children, and 
baksheesh is the key which unlocks most Oriental hearts. 

This man, as a professed member of a religious fraternity, believes 
he has a special mission to fulfil, and has voluntarily undertaken 
this austerity of living. 

Any one is free to become a dervish, but certain ceremonies 
have to be gone through, certain vows made, before they can be 
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affiliated to the order, but when once admitted, they come to be 
regarded as peculiarly holy. 

Long rough bushes of coarse black hair flow down over his 
shoulders, making a frame to his sun-blackened visage. Dirt he 
evidently regards as a token of piety; water to his skin is an 
element so foreign, that, if washed, he would probably die from 
the shock to his nervous system. 

Round his neck, suspended by a piece of green silk, he wears a 
talisman or guard against the evil eye. This prophylactic 
corresponds to the gri gri of the African, and commends itself 
to the devout, who expect great things from its magical or 
mysterious power. Many firmly believe in their fetish, which 
they think will bring good luck in all their undertakings. Like 
Hercules, he wears the skin of a beast, and a long shirt, white once 
upon a time, in its earliest infancy, when it left the loom, and 
broad drawers complete his attire. 

Although vested with a religious sanctity, it would perhaps be 
as well not to inquire too closely into the character of his moral 
enlightenment, for too often, under the pretence of abandoning the 
pleasures of the world, and under the cloak of religious humility, 
these dervishes give themselves up to the most degrading vices. 

This promising young mendicant begs in a familiar, but far 
from disrespectful, manner for a donation, and inquires after 
the health of the children ; my little girl he does not mention 
individually—daughters in the East being considered as a 
“domestic calamity.” 

We do not comply with his request, but he showers his 
blessings upon usall the same. “ Tushallah, you will live a thou- 
sand years. May you be fortunate,” and, then with a smattering 
of divinity, “ May Mariam (the Virgin Mary) take care of you, 
as we pass on, and leave him to return to his hovel, where he 
will spend the rest of the day squatting on the ground, alter- 
nately blinking in the fierce rays of the sun, or watering a small 
bed of sun-flowers he has planted in front of his den. 

He lives in solitude and subsists on charity, and probably dirt 
beyond belief alone comprises his rare saintliness ! 

The few villages we pass have no pretentions to architectural 
beauty, being nothing but the usual collection of tumble-down 
mud huts, such as one universally meets with in Persia. They are 
surrounded by a mud wall, which gives a very poverty-stricken 
look. 

Nothing could be more miserable than the rude construction 
of some of these villages ; the hovels are wretched and filthy, the 
inhabitants have none of the comforts of life, and it is impossible 
to define the nauseating odours that offend the nose. As a rule 
they contain nothing except a few human beings, a few lean fowls, 
and a few lean donkeys ! 

In Persia, even in the towns, one sees no cheerful latticed 
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windowed cot , such as one meets elsewhere. It is difficult 
to get even a glimpse into the interior of these stuffy, gruesome 
abodes, for such a luxury of civilization as a glass window is 
unknown ; the only windows here consists of one or two small 
apertures for the admission of light. 

As we go by, semi-wild pariah dogs, looking more like lean 
jackals than dogs, yelp and bark at the intruders, then slink off 
again to lie and bask in the sunshine. 

On we go, laughing, and chatting and unkindly criticizing our 
chariot, which is a coach of very antiquated form and build, and 
rises high fore and aft, but which is nevertheless not un- 
comfortable. That the traces should be eked out with plaited 
whip-cord, or the springs bound together by twine, signifies 
nothing here; every one gets accustomed to this sort of thing, 
and no Persian pays attention to such trifles. The dilapidated 
and exhausted condition of many vehicles in the possession of 
the Shah is astounding, yet they rattle over the stony roads at an 
alarming rate. 

Many are so heavy and cumbrous that often two or more 
horses are in readiness to be taken on at the difficult parts, such 
as when the ascents are more steep than usual, or to drag the 
coach out of the dangerous ruts, whose name is Legion on a 
Persian road. : 

After about an hour’s drive up hill and down dale, ‘we arrive at 
the entrance of the garden, where a magical transformation 
scene, which would be impossible to excel, awaits us. It is hard 
to believe that this beautiful garden, filled with fine trees, should 
only a few years ago have been reclaimed from the undulating 
brown plain which stretches around it in every direction, and 
whose barren aspect characterizes by far the greater part of Iran. 

Upon these plains but little vegetation is to be found, except a 
few bushes of camel-thorn, with which they are sparsely sprinkled. 

The want of water is the one great obstacle to the general fer- 
tility of this land, the soil being naturally so good that trees and 
flowers will flourish upon a very meagre diet. 

At the entrance gate we are met by our kind host, who is one 
of the Shah’s ministers, and we walk down the main path still 
wondering at the contrast of verdant fertility! 

The garden is laid out, after Persian fashion, in parallel walks, 
by the side of which streams, diverted from their natural course, 
are carried for irrigation purposes in narrow channels of blue tiles. 

The Shah has kindly given orders that everything, even the 
sacred precincts of the auderiin, or ladies’ apartments, are to be 
thrown open to us to-day, to enable us to be made familiar with 
every nook and corner that may tempt our curiosity. 

In the rooms there is very little furniture. Indeed, what does 
a Persian require? 

it is true that the march of civilization (slower here than else- 
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where) has decreed the use of many articles of European furniture 
to be as necessary in a rich man’s house as his carpets, the beautiful 
production of his own land. The natural position of a Persian is 
to squat on his heels, but chairs being the ne plus ultra of refine- 
ment in their eyes, they are generally in use. Tables are not 
necessary, as it is their custom to eat on the floor. Still, it is the 
pride of every son of Iran, rich or poor, to have his house fur- 
nished, more or less, after Frankish fashion. A curious example 
of this was brought before our notice. A young man, who owned 
a few donkeys, had saved all his available money and invested his 
spare capital in the purchase of a house, one room of which he 
determined to furnish @ la feringhé, having set his heart upon 
being in the fashion. 

Possessed with this one idea, he frequented all the sales of fur- 
niture, and bought chairs, tables, pictures, and all sorts of odds and 
ends, which one by one he carried to his house and placed them 
in the most imposing manner in this one room, which, as the 
sequel will show, henceforth became the Mecca of his longings. 
Being obliged to work hard all the week, he would sleep outside 
the door of this enchanted room, fearing to soil the furniture by 
entering in his work-day rags, but on the Thursday night, the eve 
of the Mahomedan Sabbath, he would get shaved, take a bath, put 
on his best clothes, and spend that night and the day of rest in 
contemplation of so delightful a character, that it would furnish a 
moralist with a fruitful theme for a sermon on contentment. 

Once within the sacred doorway, and screened from the disturb- 
ing influence of the world outside, he could follow the bent of 
his own mind, and reflect at large on the beauty of his possessions. 
He was a donkey-boy no longer, but a favoured mortal who had 
had the good fortune to realize his day-dream, and the object of 
envy of the brethren of his craft, not that they coveted the 
numerous asses within his gate, but the possession of an European 
room. 

A saka, or water-carrier, also was once impelled by the ardour of 
curiosity to attend a sale, which was being carried on in the house 
of an European, and hearing some of his friends actively bidding 
for three old chairs, he determined to outbid them, the result being 
that the furniture in question was knocked down to him. 

That the three chairs between them could only boast of possess- 
ing six legs and-a-half, he did not consider against their appear- 
ance, having bought them for ornament and not use, and being 
old himself, and suffering from weakness or stiffness of the joints, 
the fact of their being similarly affected, for ought I know to the 
contrary, may have excited his sympathy. Anyhow, the chairs 
were treated with the utmost care and attention; for hours he 
would squat on the floor, wrapped in contemplation of his idols. 
His work was neglected, his customers annoyed, and worse than all, 
his money was fast diminishing. At last, with tears in his eyes, 
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he laid his sad, unvarnished tale before a sympathetic European, 
who promised to help him by taking his chairs, the seat of so much 
joy and sorrow, off his hands! 

But toreturn. The audience hall of the palace is a room of con- 
siderable size, with the multiplicity of doors found in every Persian 
house. The centre is occupied by a large tank, through which 
water is constantly gurgling up from a small spring, and falls into 
the basin with a soothing, drowsy sound. 

The only furniture the room contains is a mechanical piano and 
a large brass bedstead of unmistakable English manufacture, but 
whether for ornament or use, I could not discover. I asked one 
of the numerous servants who were standing about, but only 
obtained the usual answer, “ Who knows? Takht est.” It is a bed, 
or throne, the word takht meaning both. 

The doors are hung with silk curtains, the design is large checks 
of every conceivable colour, one curtain of green and white, its 
fellow blue and black, and so on, running through every colour, 
red predominating, which is to be found in every shade, from the 
tenderest tint of a blush rose to the full ripe red of an over-blown 

eony. 

’ The niches in the walls, used by Persians as a substitute for 
cupboards and brackets, are here filled in with oil paintings, upon 
which some native artist has expended his skill and talent. In 
Persia the art of painting is not very far advanced, and per- 
spective always forms the stumbling block of Orientals; he who 
painted these pictures is not an exception to the general rule, or 
had a soul too lofty to obey the invariable rules of geometry, con- 
sequently everything is sadly out of proportion, and the lack of 
scientific perspective, which is here not regarded as an essential 
condition of pictorial art, gives a grotesque look. 

“Bah, bah, bah,” said my conductor, as he pointed out the 
beauties of the scenes; “bah, bah, bah,” I echoed to express my 
admiration. 

In this country a favourite form of ornamentation is plaster of 
Paris work, which is either cut or moulded into very elaborate 
floral designs, roses and lilies, and a sort of daffydowndilly, ranking 
among the favourites. This moulding, when left white, has a 
chaste effect, but too often the ground is painted vivid green or 
bright red, and the relief bright blue. When blues and greens 
and reds take such a preponderating tone, of course the result is 
a shock of contrast; gorgeousness and gay colouring is attained 
at the loss of harmony. 

When the decorator confines his creative art and beautifying 
process to producing canopies of festooned flowers, looped with 
tassels, all being arranged with great justice of execution, the 
effect is civil good; when tempted, however, to greater flights 
of ambitious fancy he essays the more complex lineaments of 
nature, there is a savour of originality about it certainly, but 
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the result is hardly one that can be called felicitous. This 
colouring is very characteristic of Persian decorative art, and 
although one is instantly made aware that everything is esthetically 
discordant, one feels that the general mixture of the fanciful, the 
grotesque, and more than all the gorgeous, suits the required con- 
dition of Persian life. This stucco work being inexpensive, is within 
the reach of most, and even in the modest dwellings of those who 
cannot count riches as their portion, one sees flowers tastefully 
wrought in plaster, blossoming liberally upon every available 
corner. 

The portion of the garden allotted to the auderiin is walled 
off, and the entrance secured by a heavy door, for Persian ladies 
share none of the admitted prerogatives of our own fair ones, and 
are not even free to come and go at will. 

The harems are governed by the strictest discipline ; the door 
is jealously guarded by an eunuch, an old and trusted servant of 
the Shah, upon whom devolves the duty of superintending the 
royal female establishment. 

In this inclosure are the living rooms of the ladies ; those of 
the favourite are spacious and comfortable, with several windows 
of coloured glass looking on to the garden. These coloured windows 
do a good deal towards tempering the austerity of the bare white 
walls, and soften the glare of the sun. There is no flooring but 
the earth, but this is perfectly level, and when occupied, is covered 
by straw mats, over which again carpets or felts are spread. The 
other rooms are small, and entirely innocent of the smallest 
attempt at decoration. This simplicity forms a marked contrast 
to those reserved for his majesty ; the primitive white walls, in a 
country where ornamentation is the rule, have a severe look, and 
the plainness even savours of parsimony. Even chairs are con- 
sidered a superficial luxury, but are replaced by an occasional 
wooden bench, placed against the walls. 

Such is the abode of royal beauty ! 

Here, too, there is water in abundance, streams intersect the 


garden, 


“ And cheer the springing plant and opening flower,” 


or terminate in large oblong sheets of water, which relieve the 
dryness of the atmosphere. These tanks when clear reflect the 
surrounding objects as clearly as a polished mirror, but they often 
share the fate of most things in Persia, and suffer from the 
neglect of not being occasionally cleaned, the bottom of the basin 
becoming over-run with weeds and aquatic plants. These tanks 
have flights of steps down to the water, which are much patronized 
by frogs in all stages of froghood. 

In this part of the garden there is a lofty storied tower, com- 
posed of a series of terraces, one above the other, gradually 
diminishing in area until the topmost platform is probably only 
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half the size of the lowest one. A narrow, dark, winding stair- 
case leads to the upper stories, up which we climb, and pause to 
take breath when the goal is reached, as the ascent is fatiguing, 
ere we gaze on the splendid panorama spreading before us. 

Extending hundreds of miles are ridges of mountains, trending, 
it would appear, in all directions, here one ridge running parallel 
with a higher one, there both lines crossed by a more distant 
chain—mountains everywhere. At this giddy height, and with a 
cloudless sky and clear atmosphere, we obtain a good bird’s-eye- 
view of the landscape, and can trace the anatomy and various 
features of the surrounding country. The city lies in the plain 
below, its numerous minarets shining and sparkling like gems of 
priceless value; the gilded cupola of a shrine shines bright as 
gold as it catches the sun’s rays. 

How much is spread before our field of vision, for there is no- 
thing to intercept the view of the vast pathless plain bounded 
only by a ridge of hills, and beyond this, ry a still more dis- 
tant mountain range, whose blueish hues hold sweeping lines of 
shadow and yield a resting-place to eyes weary of looking at the 
flood of brilliant light sweeping over the flat expanse of the plain. 

We can easily distinguish the Kasr Kajar, or castle of the 
Kajars,* a huge pile, with its bare high walls standing out sharply 
from the hill upon which it is built. Towering above the walls is 
the palace, its clear unbroken face of masonry giving it the 
appearance of a barrack-like pile, fitted more for soldiers than a 
royal residence. Bolder and more picturesque is the prospect that 
opens to the north. The horizon is bounded here also by moun- 
tains, but of prodigious masses, which have grandly stood and 
braved the wear and tear of centuries. Clustering at. their base, 
one sees an occasional green patch of a village, contrasting 
agreeably with the grim bold naked rocks above them; or a 
golden dome arises in the distance. 

Nearer to us is the royal camp, pitched, with its hundred white 
tents, like a gigantic flock of sheep. Observe in the far distance 
that long string of camels; they are bearing fodder to the royal 
stables, and might be mistaken for miniature perambulating hay- 
stacks. 

During the early part of the summer the Shah usually spends 
a few weeks in this palace, where there are all manner of 
appliances and contrivances for his comfort and entertainment. 

This tower in particular is a favourite resort of the King of 
Kings, who often brings his presence up the winding staircase we 
have just ascended, where from the lofty summit he loves to 
look upon his vast possessions, for here, like another Alexander 
Selkirk, he is “monarch of all he surveys.” To us the sur- 
roundings must give rise to a mood in which wonder and reflective 





* Kajar is the name of the tribe or clan to which the Shah belongs. 
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consciousness both take part, and one tries to imagine what are 
the thoughts of this sovereign whose word is the immutable law 
of the land, and who has the power to bend his creatures at his 
will. 

Here, perchance, when wearied with the affairs of state, he 
comes and sits alone, glad to escape the servile bearing and abject 
flattery of his courtiers, and lingers and loiters in this charming 
spot, where the dry air is tempered by a soft breeze, and cooled 
by the constantly-running water in the basins, which, as it casts 
forth its crystal drops, invites indolent repose. 

It is true that in spite of the voluptuous colouring of the land- 
scape it is indescribably silent and lonely; one looks in vain over 
the plain fora glimpse of the “Happy Peasant,” pursuing his 
avocations; there is no sign of animal life, and, save in the dis- 
tant villages, no sign of human habitation anywhere to be seen. 

Still, few people could be insensible to the intense loveliness 
of Nature’s cunning colouring, very few but would be impressed 
with a sense of grandeur. 

Most of the rooms in the tower are decorated in the stalactite 
mode of ornamentation, and small facets of looking-glass cover 
every inch of the vaulted roof; the walls are decked in the most 
minute and intricate patterns, filled in with innumerable pieces 
of mirror, reflecting in a hundred facets everything within sight ; 
this is surely one of the most charming styles ever invented, and 
gives a dazzling appearance, most gorgeous to behold! 

The slanting rays of the sun remind us that we have a long 
drive before us, for in these latitudes the sunset is of but short 
duration, and the after-glow does not linger long when the 
sun has set. We have ‘had what the Americans call a “ good 
time,” and only those who have spent a hot summer in the East 
can appreciate the delights of this abode. 

We again pass out into the bare plain absolutely devoid of 
beauty, and in five minutes there is as little trace of verdure 
as though the garden we have just quitted existed only in our 
imagination—a pleasant dream in a paradise of fertility, and 
then a rude awakening to find ourselves in a stony desert. 








BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


“ His substance is not here, 
For what you see is but the smallest part 
And least proportion of humanity.” 
“ Henry VI.” 
|= one summer’s afternoon I was sitting at my open window 
in the only hotel of a picturesque Black Forest hamlet. It 

was just before the hour when those who happened to be staying 
in the comfortable, 1leepy old establishment were accustomed to 
take the evening meal together in the Speise-saal. The air, though 
fresh, was deliciously redolent of summer; and the outlook on to 
the main street had all that charm which novelty and a strange 
land excite in the newly-arrived traveller. The lazy slouch of 
the villagers as they slowly climbed or descended the steep street, 
the odd, antiquated cut of the houses, the steamy mist that hung 
on the vine-covered hillside in the background, all contributed to 
the sense of repose and stilln¢ss which the close of a long, hot day 
brings with it. 

Leaning forward in order to obtain a larger horizon, I became 
aware of a figure, standing on the massive green balcony below 
me, that was in perfect harmony with the scene. A woman, tall, 
fair, and admirably proportioned, was leaning, with her arms 
lightly poised, on the wooden balustrade. I could see nothing of 
her face ; but the soft roll of pale gold hair lay close to a charming, 
stately head. She, too, was meditatively savouring the prospect, 
and the breeze, a little keen now the sun had lost its power, stirred 
the little boucles folles on the nape of her white neck. Suddenly, 
the sound of a voice, so strong and blatant that it made me start, 
came from the room within. It said something brief and impera- 
tive, and the tall woman turned her head for a moment, so that I 
could mark the playful, mutinous look, especially charming in one 
of such commanding presence, which was the only answer vouch- 
safed. But the mysterious voice had given unmistakable indications 
of a strong will, and presently a hand, huge and shapeless in its 
massive strength, issued forth from the casement and firmly 
grasped one of the long, soft, rounded arms that lay indolently on 
the faded green woodwork. With a laugh their owner sprang 
lightly inside, and the window was emphatically closed to. 

At this moment the bell, summoning all the hungry travellers 
to the Speise-saal, rang. I closed my window anddescended. The 

ise-saal was a capacious room: so capacious that one wondered 
L 
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if ever in the annals of the “Schwarzen Adler” it had been quite 
filled with visitors. There were many long windows, which looked 
to the front, and reaching to the floor opened on to the wide 
wooden balcony I had seen from my window, and which was well 
furnished with bushy plants in tubs. Alongside the windows, 
wide open with one exception, a long table was laid, at which was 
already seated one of those curious collections of travelling and 
resident humanity to be found in German hotels. I instinctively 
made for a vacant seat not very far from the window that remained 
closed, and had little difficulty in at once recognizing the girl 
of the balcony and the owner of the big voice seated side by side, 
almost opposite me. The former’s face quite corresponded with 
the estimate I had formed of it from above—one of those pure, 
delicate, expressive faces that seem to give strong indication of the 
soul within. But the creature who sat by her and ministered to 
her wants with a sort of awkward, big-brotherliness, who in the 
world was he? Herculean, with a pronounced stoop, I thought 
him one of the ugliest men I had ever come across. What irony 
of Fate had thrown these two together? She, the graceful and 
refined; he, vulgar-looking, ill-dressed, with that nasal, rasping 
voice that made itself heard above the clatter of plates, knives and 
forks, and the garrulous commérages of the inhabitants. Was 
it possible that the same blood ran in the veins of those two 
people, as his familiar, off-hand attentions would seem to imply, 
or was there a stronger tie yet uniting them, one, which if it did 
exist, would constitute a sort of exaggerated modern version of the 
Beauty and the Beast ? Something in her manner to him made me 
accept the last as the answer, however astounding, to the riddle. 
Yes, they were man and wife ; most likely a newly-married couple 
on their wedding trip. I began to think of Titania in the wood 
when I caught her glance wandering from time to time from her 
plate to his shaggy countenance with something very like devotion 
in it. He did not appear able to eat even in an ordinary manner ; 
his knife and fork were the loudest at the table, which is saying 
not a little. 

Curious to learn something more concerning this strangely- 
assorted English couple—for they were English—I took the oppor- 
tunity, when the ladies had withdrawn, of moving my chair up, and 
addressing the man across the table on the score of our common 
nationality. He entered readily enough into conversation, though 
at first he seemed a little pre-occupied, possibly with what he had 
just eaten, I maliciously reflected. I then discovered that my 
suspicions were well founded, and that Beauty and the Beast had, 
in fact, just made a match of it. They were going to pass the 
next day in the piace, and were bound after that for Baden, where 
he wished his wife to hear some of the open-air concerts, and see 
the motley collection of summer tourists who assemble in the 
evening before the Kurhaus. She was devoted to music, he said, 
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in that deep, loud voice, which at times, and especially in speakin 
of his companion, took a softer tone. He invited me with mer: | 
courtesy to accompany them on the morrow in some expedition 
he had planned. 

Examining him at my leisure between the fumes of our 
respective cigars, I recognized a man perfectly careless of appear- 
ances, whose clothes betokened that considerations of comfort 
and serviceableness alone were paramount with him. In manner, 
too, though not so boorish as I had at first imagined, he was 
bluff and independent to a degree ; altogether, there was abun- 
dant evidence of a strong will, a marked individuality, and a 
certain good-humoured contempt for public opinion. In short, he 
interested me in spite of myself, and commanded my unwilling 
respect, prepared as I was to find in this union one of those 
unfathomable, mysterious freaks of human nature more often to 
be observed in real life than is generally supposed. At times an 
expression of leonine good-humour lit up a face remarkable only 
for what had seemed at first sight its almost unredeemed repul- 
siveness. The jaw was massive, and covered with a thick tangled 
growth of beard. The mouth, almost hid in its covering of coarse 
hair, was wide, with a certain laboured trick of utterance that 
broke the sentences up into so many short, forcible ejaculations. 
A nose, extremely small for the broad physiognomy in which it 
was awkwardly set, was surmounted by good eyes of clear steel 
grey, whose habitual expression of cold penetration, I found, could 
soften and become wonderfully attractive at times. The brows, 
shaggy and drawn down, contributed that effect of power which I 
have mentioned, while the forehead, full, and white as a woman’s, 
and unmarred by a single line, contrasted strangely with the 
shaggy shock of stubborn hair crowning this strange and altogether 
remarkable head. In fine, a study for a Rembrandt. After we had 
finished our cigars we went to find the ladies, who had established 
themselves in an adjoining room, where there wasapiano. As we 
entered, a flood of sound burst upon our ears. I saw the queenly 
young wife seated at an old-fashioned harpsichord-shaped instru- 
ment at the further end of the room. She was playing one of 
those marvellous transcriptions by Liszt which seem to accomplish 
the difficult feat of being at once a vehicle for great technical 
display and heartfelt musical expression. Absorbed in her task, 
she did not look up until her husband had stood for some moments 
at her side, watching the flying fingers with that softened 
expression on his face. Then she apparently reached the con- 
clusion of the piece, which culminated in a brilliant series of 
arpeggios traversing the entire compass of the sonorous old piano, 
followed by two solemn decisive chords. She looked up into 
his face with a quiet smile, while the German ladies intoned 
vigorous approval from different parts of the room. The men had 
been standing in a little surprised group at the door. 
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“Do you like music; do you sing at all?” said the husband, 
coming over to the stove where I had taken up my position. “ Let 
me introduce you to my wife—let’s see, I don’t know your name, 
do I?” He presented me to the pianist, who bowed in her stately, 
graceful way, and repeated her husband’s inquiry as to whether I 
sang. Now I am the possessor of a somewhat thin, though sympa- 
thetic tenor, a little weak in the upper notes, but still serviceable. 
On this occasion I felt an unaccountable diffidence take possession of 
me, and perhaps it was well, seeing what followed, that this was so. 

* Bob, you sing them something,” she whispered to her husband ; 
“T think,” she added, turning to me with asmile, “the Germans 
here are not much inclined to believe in English people as music- 
ians. Sing them She mentioned something I did not 
catch. I confess I felt a little nervous about the effect of Bob’s 
song, for we had by this time attracted general attention, and I 
thought I heard the word “ English ” being passed round as a pos- 
sible subject for diversion. Was it to be imagined after all that 
that huge shaggy man could be the possessor of sufficient refine- 
ment as to be capable of singing decently ? 

Then he stood up by the side of his wife at the piano, with his 
awkward slouching figure, his clumsy boots, and his ill-made 
clothes, and, after a few preliminaries, began from memory. For 
full three minutes I could hardly realize that the full, superbly 
rich baritone which went forth in the room was the voice of the 
man I had just been speaking to. He sang a song, the effect of 
which upon myself I must remember to my dying-day, inasmuch 
as it was not even remotely like any other song I ever heard ; and 
with his voice, and his manner of singing it, the thing was simply 
enthralling. I have carried away no reminiscence of the air, and 
have no distinct remembrance of what the words were; all I can 
say is that it was entirely unconventional, with something of the 
wild charm of Hungarian music, and it was also most artistic. 
Impassioned it most certainly was; and he seemed to throw his 
whole soul into it; that he had the soul I could no longer doubt ; 
he seemed transformed, his whole attitude and manner were as if 
inspired. That delicacy of feeling, that passionate fire of man- 
hood, that tender reluctant lingering over the cadences revealed 
what the man was, the devotion and chivalrous sentiment of 
which he was capable. If he thought and felt as he sang, and 
there was no reason to doubt it, I could no longer wonder at his 
having been able to captivate his wife. Even the man’s appearance 
seemed to have undergone a change seen under these new condi- 
tions ; he held himself erect, and his eyes, expressive as they some- 
times were in conversation, became doubly so in singing. His 
splendid voice, almost too powerful for that confined space, filled 
the Ingteh and breadth of the room, and carried an overpowerin 
conviction with it: that conviction of the beauty of the music —~ 
of his own power to render it worthily which is the indication of 
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the artist. Lastly, the accompaniment, exquisitely played, pre- 
sented this difficulty: the time of the song was that tempo rubato 
of the Hungarian and Polish music, which requires a subtle under- 
standing and community of sentiment between two performers, 
seldom found, but perfectly exemplified in the present instance. 
Carlyle has said that you can tell how a man would do anything 
from the way he sings. However this may be, I certainly thought 
I could picture to myself the way this man would make love, from 
his singing. This is perhaps a somewhat unique fact in the revel- 
ation of character ; but it is true, and from life ; the performance 
also was unique in its impressiveness; one of those memorable 
experiences of which we can call to mind but two or three in 
the course of our lives. I no longer wondered that any woman 
should fall in love with a man whose character was evidently capa- 
ble at the same time of such refined sentiment and such manly 
force. During the next few days, which I spent with my new 
friends, I had ample opportunity of observing that, despite their 
physical dissimilarity, they were entirely devoted to each other. 
The husband was a professional singer as yet little known. 


CHARLES S. CATTY. 
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By THE AvutHor or “Twenty YEARS IN THE CHURCH,” 
“ Acony Pornt,” &c. 


NE more remarkable occurrence I must chronicle of this term’s 
examination: Lord Blank, of Jesus College, who eventually 
took a second class, strangely and absurdly broke down in his divin- 
ity on the first occasion. He was asked as to a King of Israel. He 
replied rightly, “Saul.” ‘Quite right, sir.” “ Afterwards called 
Paul.” “ Stay, we are speaking of the Old Testament, and you say 
‘Saul, afterwards called Paul.’ Am I to understand that this 
Saul, King of Israel, was the same person that was afterwards 
called Paul?” “ Yes, certainly.” 

“ Then (shutting the book) it is quite needless to continue this 
examination.” 

Lord Blank was followed out of the school by his friends and 
Welbore, of Trinity, among others, who said: “ How could you be 
such a fool? ‘Saul’ was all right; why did you not leave off a 
winver? You must have seen there was something wrong.” 

“Never mind,” he said, “if the examiner’s ideas and mine 
differed as widely as all that, there was no use in humbugging 
any more about the matter.” 


And what became of Hilton? Fifty years, you say, have 
passed. What was his fate and fortune after so auspicious a 
beginning ? 

Oxford and Cambridge have proved the stepping stones by 
which many a man has passed from village obscurity and narrow 
means to the highest rank in Church and State. A clever youth, 
provided he has that inflexible perseverance which the facilities of 
ability are too apt to discourage, is no sooner at college than he 
has his foot on the ladder, with a chance to rise. 

I heard nothing of Hilton but on an occasional exchange of news- 
papers, which each believed to be entertaining to the other, for 
thirty years, when he wrote to ask my interest at Madras for his 
son, just appointed to the Civil Service. Hilton was then Dean 
of Blanktown, to which eminence he concisely said he had risen 
first by Oxford coaching, next by a Fellowship with college 
tutoring, being successively dean and bursar of his college, 
then university proctor, and lastly head-master of Blank school, 
where his eminence as a preacher, and the wide interest a master- 
ship in time commands, enlisted so much sympathy for a long 
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and laborious life that on the principle of solve senescentem he 
was shunted into a Deanery. 

Here I have enunciated the steps in the rise of many a rising 
University man, who begins with nothing, and ends in an obituary 
with, “Dr. Blank died, aged 75; Will sworn under thirty 
thousand pounds.” 

Less studious men, beginning too fast, burn out the candle of 
life in less than seventy years. Of Briggs, Charlie, Belton, and 
Perrott, Perrott alone survives to laugh with me over what once 
choked his utterance—his pluck, and frolics various. 

Charlie,.as he drew more and more deeply on his patrimony, I 
used to meet in the reading-room of the British Museum, one of 
the many poor scholars who go there morning after morning, 
distracted with the literary wealth at their command, while they 
hope to freshen up some worn-out subject and turn a penny in 
Paternoster Row. These are the men who add to the prejudice 
against publishers, simply because they will not buy what they 
know from long experience that the public will not read. There 
is a fashion in books as in dishes and dresses. The poem that 
made Byron famous ina week, Murray said, not long since, would, 
from an unknown author, never find at the present day a 
remunerative sale. Poor Charlie! Talent without ballast of a 
certain kind will keep no man afloat. He would flit over the 
flowers and cull the sweets of literature, but never could master 
any single subject. As to writing for the press, with that untiring 
engine ever crushing behind you, and like time and tide waiting for 
no man, Charlie was a heart-ache for any editor who was persuaded 
to depend upon him. It would be painful to dwell too minutely 
on Charlie’s downward course. He had in his father’s lifetime 
received his good things, and by the time all his college bills were 
paid—a sad surprise to the father—his share, and more than his 
share, of the family estate was gone, and when the father and mother 
slept that long sleep which alone gives rest from such anxieties 
as wild boys like Charlie must ever cause, then the sisters took 
their share—took it to keep it, too; for to those settled in life 
the husbands and the little ones soon suggest a reply which 
brings the prodigal to a sense that he must depend on himself 
alone. In the extremity of his distress Charlie, as before said, 
was saved by a legacy from an aunt, but this was well-nigh 
exhausted before, at the age of sixty-five, I read of his death at 
the house of a widowed sister—a home which suggested that 
family charity alone protected him at the last. 

When I read this I thought of Charlie at the breakfast party 
in Belton’s rooms the morning this party took their degrees. 
Charlie stood on a chair and acted auctioneer in a humorous way 
to dispose of Belton’s pictures, stable effects, and other sundries : 
“ Here, my friends, I stand to sell some of the goods and chattels 
of a highly respectable gentleman, too genteel. to be otherwise 
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than short of money ; goods going without reserve, ready money 
and no tic the conditions of the sale.” 

The Count was particularly invited to buy all the cram books 
and English translations, though he said the very sight of them 
took away his appetite; he said that the stag’s horns and Briggs’ 
“pink” (hunting coat), quite new—a piece of extravagance, he 
said, Briggs dare not sport before the governor—would be more in 
his line. Belton’s hack, which had had a little accident in the off- 
knee, elicited from the Count a bid of a pound a leg—a bid which, 
mounting up to five pound a leg, he allowed to be knocked down 
to him, stipulating for the saddle and bridle into the bargain. A 
whole heap of unsold books eventually formed a decent pile 
in Belton’s room from which, he said, any gentleman might pick 
and choose as he pleased, for since he had finished his education 
he only wanted to lose sight of them for ever. 

And now, after going in a body to the rooms of Mr. Copeland, 
then Dean, to eat their own bread and butter, and to read, and 
reading through the thirty-nine articles in his presence, pro 
forma, they all went to the Convocation House to be dubbed B.A. 
No little laughter was caused when, being told to write our names 
in Latin, one Arthur Taylor wrote himself down Arcturus (astron- 
omically) instead of Arturus Taylor—a fine exemplification of the 
benefit he had derived from the three years at Oxford when he did 
not know the conventional Latin for his own name. 

But, in a mood as all were for fun and jollity, few things could 
have been more laughable than the following scene with Briggs :— 

Briggs had never heard of extra fees for Grand Compounder, 
nor consequently of the series of formal questions usually asked— 
asked to determine what fees, depending on income, shall be exacted. 

Briggs, on being questioned, deemed the clerk monstrously 
impertinent, and with these feelings the usual questions were put 
and answered as follows :— 

The Clerk: Have you £300 a year in land ? 

Briggs (with astonishment): No! 

The Clerk: Have you £300 in the funds ? 

Briggs (impatiently): No. 

The Clerk: Have you £300 house property ? 

Briggs (louder and more indignant still): No. 

The Clerk : Have you £300 in any securities? 

Briggs : No—not—not one d—n. 

Men used to pay for their degrees rather in proportion to their 
estates. With a certain income they were obliged to graduate as 
“Grand Compounders,” a custom only extinct in 1857. With 
£300 a year men paid extra fees—£30 instead of £7 as B.A., and 
£40 instead of £14 as M.A.—were called Grand Compounders, and 
wore a red gown on being admitted to the degree. 

Imagine, if you can, anything as absurd as the following cere- 
mony— all this ceremony on the day preceding the degree of 
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a Grand Compounder:—The candidate with his Dean waited on 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Proctors to ask “ an extra grace,” and 
to solicit their attendance. On the morrow, accordingly, whatever 
the distance or the weather, the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors were 
expected to head a procession, consisting of the Grand Compounder 
and his “ presentator” at his side, and the members of his college, 
cheered on his way to the Convocation House by the bells of St. 
Mary’s, quite a show spectacle for lionizers. 

The custom gradually grew out of favour: limited it had long 
been by custom, before the days of rich commoners, to the aristoc- 
racy alone. One Vice-Chancellor died of a cold he caught in the 
procession. This absurd procession was not wholly discontinued 
till 1817, and then only by custom because not claimed. But in 
1853 it was claimed again : one Mr. Baxendale, of Balliol, demanded 
the degree and the full procession too, saying “ as he paid the piper 
he would have the dance.” As the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Cotton, 
passed by from Worcester College with his procession, the candi- 
date and the Balliol men joined in, to the amazement of the 
lookers-on. This was too absurd for the times, and the custom 
was formally abrogated in the following year. 

The ceremony of taking the B.A. degree being over, our friends 
soon appeared, flaunting their bachelors’ gowns, and if I remember 
rightly, they set anything but an example of maturer years and 
steadiness for the few days they remained at college. 

As Briggs was a Bath man, and known to me from boyhood, I 
never quite lost sight of him. His father said to me, “ Where is 
the good of Tom’s B.A. He will not go into the Church, and if 
he did, it is too late in the day for sporting parsons. At the bar 
a man must have far more wits than Tom to pay for his wig, and 
as to that chance in my brother’s (the merchant’s) office, when 
Tom said he was half disposed to 2, then my brother replied that 
he was no longer half disposed to have him. “ Business,” he said, 
“is imperious; no half measures will do. It will be a very 
awkward thing to have to send Tom adrift when I see him smoking 
his cigar at all times, with a flower in his button-hole, or absent 
and swinging his cane in Rotten Row. I think that my nephew, 
John Willis, is far more likely to do justice to so good a place.” 

Mr. Briggs, senior, like other fond and indulgent fathers, went 
on still grumbling and still humouring Tom, and was not a little 
proud of Tom’s reputation as a fine fellow at the covers or across 
country ; so Tom lived on in idleness till too late for any serious 
profession. But fathers, even those most indulgent, do not live 
for ever. They even die all the poorer for that easy good nature 
which cannot say No. And when Mr. Briggs, senior, was dead and 
buried, Tom became alive—alive for the first time to the fact that 
not only was the paternal income rather reduced, but when 
divided by seven, the number of the family, and Tom’s education 
and various expenses deducted, his income was about enough to 
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pay, on his usual scale, for cigars and turnpikes; but no more 
turnpikes for Tom Briggs, for in more senses than one this won- 
drous horseman had come to the ground. What could Tom do? 
What was he fit for? There was held a small committee of ways 
and means, but with more irony than sympathy. To chartera 
hansom cab was not then discovered as an ordinary resource for 
broken-down gentlemen ; still, Tom could write sporting articles, 
and in hunting and racing he was a first-rate authority. He had 
also, like the unjust steward, been rather open-handed and free in 
wasting the goods of his father, and so far was popular, having 
made friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, and literally 
many were ready to receive him into their houses. Tom had 
exactly that genial and pleasant nature which to the worn-out 
and blasé possessors of wealth is as balm to their spirits and oil 
to their bones (as there is nothing for nothing in this world). This 
was the light and airy quid for their solid quo. Tom was a 
capital fellow in a country house, so easy-going and obliging that 
Lady Wideawake once said you could give him a shake-down in 
a garret and push him about as if he went on patent castors. 
Then he would get up charades, bud roses with her ladyship, 
make her boy a rabbit-hutch, and take the least attractive old 
maid down to dinner. Tom had also acted courier for a party up 
the Rhine, and done a little gratuitous bear-leading for his mere 
expenses, and at all times laughed at the worst jokes and lent 
an ear to his host’s dullest stories. So he was just the man to 
have the best shooting and fishing, while his fame in the hunting- 
field extended his visits to Market Harborough and the best 
Leicestershire meets. 

Now it happened fortunately that Tom having from time to 
time assisted the usual contributor to some sporting papers, with 
sporting information, he was asked to take the place during the 
illness of his friend. This led to a permanent appointment, 
because the editors saw that Tom, as a gentleman born, with the 
éntrée of country houses, could supply information not available 
to reporters generally. In this Tom succeeded; the masters of 
hounds and the proprietors of race-horses soon found from Tom 
Briggs the flattering articles and the publicity which their 
interests required ; while the editors rejoiced in a kind of infor- 
mation and interest which their readers had never enjoyed before. 
Tom was a manly, good-looking fellow, and a favourite with the 
ladies, and once he had a fair chance of a lady of title with a 
handsome fortune; but unfortunately there was not one only, 
there happened to be two “ ladies in waiting,” who having out- 
stood, matrimonially, both their market and their charms, were 
ready to compound with no one more eligible than Tom Briggs. 
Letters as well as glances had passed with both when unluckily 
the two ladies—each in utter innocence of the other’s little 
—made a confidante of the other; and fancy their blank faces 
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when, in comparing their love-letters, both sets bore alike the pro- 
testations and the signature of “ Yours most devotedly, Thomas 
Briggs.” You would have supposed that this would have excluded 
Tom from Haveham Hall for ever after, but not so. That old mar- 
chioness, at whose house this play of “ Love’s Labour Lost” had 
been so far acted, only invited Tom to make fun and enliven 
her visitors, and when this story was whispered about it was the 
greatest fun of all. “There is always something in the misfor- 
tunes of our dearest friends for which we are not altogether sorry,” 
said Rochefoucauld. This is true indeed of married ladies as re- 
gards those who fail in nuptial honours: for few women were ever 
known to grieve because some rival was plucked for her matri- 
monial degree; so Tom was merely told, with a sinister look, 
by his hostess, “ she was afraid he was a sad, wild dog, only he 
must not do it again.” 

Still Tom had lost a chance. When Gay the poet had made 
money in the South Sea Bubble, he was advised to realize and 
“to make sure of at least a leg of mutton and a clean shirt once 
a week to the end of his days.” Tom Briggs, like Gay, lived to 
regret the chance of those simple essentials so carelessly thrown 
away. For years I read Tom’s articles under the name of Spero 
in the sporting papers, and met Tom with telescope at his back, 
duly accoutred and dressed in the newest toggery—the very 
picture of the man who spent all he earned—-at Ascot and Good- 
wood. But these were fine weather meets. “ Business” even in 
racing is “ imperious,” and Tom had also to encounter the trying 
days of vernal and autumnal courses, and had no time to lie by or 
to spare himself; so rough work began to tell: he appeared first 
with a walking stick, and then had something more like a crutch 
for his rheumatics, and about ten years since his place knew 
him no more, and another race-ground reporter of a far less stylish 
character reigned in Tom’s stead. What could Tom do? Where 
were his rich friends now? By sixty-five a man has drifted into 
the new latitudes of mere casual and short acquaintances—* Man 
never continueth in one stay.” The tide of human life had ebbed 
and left him stranded. I heard, as more than once happened in 
my long experience, that in the hour of selfish man’s utmost need 
there came forward a good old lady of the family. In his younger 
days Tom never liked her, and she abominated him: they had 
grown up side by side when young, but all about an aunt’s will 
by which “Tom had far more than his deserts,” they had come to 
like each other’s room better than the company—akin but not 
kind to each other. Well, this lady was now disposed to make 
it up; loving is more pleasant than hating: even our enmities 
fade and pass away in this mortal state. So she took Tom in, 
rheumatics and all, for nearly five years, and then a brief Obituary 
in a sporting newspaper told of what Mr. Briggs of the Sporting 

once was but now—no more. 
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Tom’s is only one of many cases in which I have realized the 
truth that friends one by one drop around us as leaves drop off trees. 
Happy are they who have learnt to depend on themselves alone, or, 
as time flies fast, they find themselves among strangers, and passed 
with indifference, as if they had had their day and must be shunted 
on the road of busy life. How little do men like Briggs, Phipps, 
and Belton think of the life before them when just free from college 
lectures, examinations, and other checks and restraints. They 
feel as if their troubles of life were ending instead of beginning. 
One is in a Curacy ; his rector not always pleasant, but always in 
authority, which he soon makes felt, and even the rector’s wife 
may be an imperious mistress too. There are sermons to write, 
superannuated cottagers to read to, schools and clothing clubs, 
funerals and weddings which demand punctuality. These open 
up to us a long series of duties, with parochial gossippers and 
busy-bodies to keep us up to the mark. This life soon 
shows us how much more than this world’s usual stock of liberty 
we had at college, and how much less we should expect any where 
else. In every other line of life it is the same. There are 
different ties, but strong ties still. If not “by the sweat of his 
face,” by the fretting of the nerves and by the throbs of an 
anxious heart man eats his bread. We may shift our burden 
but not escape it, and even when we seem to have done so, the 
very absence of toils without sets free a craving brood of restless 
cares to run riot from within. 

But to revert to our examinations. Logic was the usual 
difficulty ; few attempted this without a coach. Kett, of Trinity, 
known from the length of his visage as Horse Kett, published a 
treatise to make this easier. Kett had also preached the Bampton 
Lectures, and contested the professorship of poetry with Harding, 
of Magdalen. 

Kett wrote “ Logic made Easy,” unmercifully cut up by Cople- 
ston, whose critique, punning on Kett’s equine countenance, was 
headed with the following lines, showing more wit than good 
taste : 


“ Aut hec in nostros fabricata est machina muros, 
Aut aliquis patet error: Lguo ne credite Teucri.” 


As to apt quotations, when White, of Pembroke, who afterwards 
wrote “ Nights at Mess,” in Blackwood, competed for the Newdi- 
gate Prize for English verse, Crowe was an examiner of the 
compositions, so White chose for the motto which was required to 
conceal the name of each candidate, Nil desperandum auspice 
Teu-cro. 

Roundell Palmer’s motto for the Ireland was an apt one, 
Greculus esuriens. 

When Dr. Hodson ‘examined Sir R. Peel for his first class, he 
said, “ My fellow-examiners accused me of flattering him or of 
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putting a pun into his mouth when I selected, for his viva voce 
construing, the passage in Virgil : 
“ Referes ergo hoe et nuntius ibis 
Pelide genitori.” 

“Dr. Tatham,” said Cox, “I heard preach his two-hours-and-a- 
half sermon on the genuineness of the disputed verse in St. John’s 
First Epistle. He ended his sermon in these words, ‘I leave the 
subject to be followed up by the “ learned ” bench of Bishops, who 
have little to do and do not always do that little.’” 

In 1842 there was no Latin prize poem good enough to claim 
the prize, and about the same time no candidate for honours good 
enough for the first class. The judgment of the examiners was 
disputed. Mr. Mitchell observed to me that not one of the 
examiners could know the standard, because, by a great mistake, 
all four had been changed at the same time, so no one experienced 
examiner remained among them. 

“ When proctor,” said my friend Dr. Bloxam, who has survived all 
his contemporary Demies at Magdalen but one only, “I stopped one 
of the forbidden tandems and found the driver was a Fellow, and 
therefore independent of my authority.” Probably it was the 
same of whom Mr. Bedeli Cox says he called his leader Xerxes 
and his wheeler Artaxerxes. Being asked Why, “Our tutor,” he 
replied, “used to tell us that Aristotle’s Metaphysics were so 
called because they came after (yera) physics; so my leader being 
named, when I bought him, Xerxes, I named the wheeler Arter- 
Xerxes, or more elegantly Artaxerxes.” Another proctor, annoyed 
at this bad example, quoted Quousque tandem abutere patientia 
nostra? But this sporting fellow died from an upset, I will not 
say to the relief of the man in office. 

Any proctor seen on Magdalen Bridge was said to stand there 
ad cap-tandwm—another tandem pun. 

At the Michaelmas Examination, 1832, a blind man was in the 
second class. The examiner read the passages and he gave the 
English. Lord Grenville, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, sent him a 
present of twenty pounds to select books as prize. This was a Mr. 
Seymer, of St. Alban Hall ; he was educated where I and Matthew 
James Higgins, “ Jacob Omnium,” began our education—the school, 
a little later, of Bartle Frere, one of King Edward VI.’s schools at 
Bath, now a mere English school of the commercial kind. “We 
used,” said Short, “to see Mr. Seymer and his sister, like Siamese 
Twins, walking about ”—neither without the other. She was 
devoted to her brother, and qualified to read Latin and Greek to 
him. He saw only by her eyes. I knew also a great Greek 
scholar at Bath, Mr. Hugh 8. Boyd, who delighted in Greek 
which his daughter had learnt to read to him. 

Graham, of Wadham, in 1833, won the Newdigate Prize for 
his “Granada.” Many preferred his “Staffa,” the poem for the 
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year before, to Roundell Palmer’s, which won the prize. Black- 
wood published it, and it may be found in some number of that 
Magazine of that year. 

Graham was a real poet, but he died too young for his fame. 
A silly fellow of Worcester College offered to purchase of him any 
poem he chose to write, on a promise not to claim the authorship. 
This was done, and the promise kept in one sense, but not in 
another. Graham wrote “ A Legend of Fair Spirits.” I think this, 
or something like it, was the title, and wrote his best in his own 
unequalled style. The vain and silly would-be poet was only 
laughed at. The poem needed no name, already stamped as 
Graham’s. 

It had long seemed strange to me that I could have associated 
with Dr. Arnold’s Rugbeians from 1832-6 without the least hint 
that the doctor was distinguished from the masters of the other 
public schools. Mr. Mitchell, who, with the Hon. H. Lyttelton, 
was examined before the Commission, after the letters of “ Pater 
Familias,” by Jacob Omnium, in the “ Pall Mall,” had made a 
stir, being asked as to the moral influence of the head master of 
Eton, said in effect that as to any moral influence the only con- 
ductor of which he knew was the birch! Next to Dr. Keate, the 
impression I received was that this was as true of Dr. Arnold as 
of any other head master. A tale of severity ventilated, as before 
related, by the Press, and the lamentation of my friend Glazebrook, 
of Worcester, who was unjustly and severely flogged by the 
Doctor and the blame of the mistake afterwards laid on another 
master, all deepened this impression. If Boswell was the making 
of Johnson, Stanley was the making of Arnold. A friend in a posi- 
tion to know Rugby well in that day says we are not singuiar 
in that opinion. “ There were shades as well as lights in Arnold’s 
character; Stanley leaves out the shades.” Stanley never was the 
boy in his life; Arnold took a remarkable interest in him, and 
Arnold has represented his master as being generally to others 
what he seemed specially to him. 

When first I went to Oxford there was much excitement from a 
fatal accident during some boisterous frolic in Christchurch. Lord 
Conyers Osborne, second son of the Duke of Leeds, died at mid- 
night from a blow, really accidental, from the hand of Lord 
Hillsborough. Wilson came into my room full of the particu- 
lars of the story just heard from the foreman of the inquest 
which Bedell Cox had held on the body. Lord Hillsborough gave 
evidence, says Cox, “that about eleven o’clock, on the 16th 
February, I was running riotously about Peckwater Quad, with two 
or three young companions. The deceased came out of his room, 
when I, wishing to save him from rough usage, forced him back 
into his room. A scuffle took place. The deceased, resenting my 
interference, struck me, and I struck him on the stomach, intend- 
ing only to force him into his chair. Observing that he sank back 
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and vomited, I became alarmed, and rubbing his temples with 
lavender water, sent for Mr. Hitchins, the surgeon.” 

The foreman gave a different account. He believed that Lord 
Conyers, flipping about with his handkerchief, flipped Hillsborough 
smartly on the hand, on which he gave a blind back-handed sweep 
of the arm and unfortunately caught Lord Conyers at the 
pit of the stomach, between which and the brain there is so vital 
a connection that a blow may be fatal. Nature has protected 
that point with a kind of breastwork of muscles which contract 
at the least consciousness of danger. In the dark, this point might 
have been dangerously unguarded. Lord Hillsborough was noted 
as a most powerful man and a pugilist. Lord Conyers was a very 
weak man. Lord Hillsborough had the fame of bargees thrashed 
at Eton. 

“ History repeats itself.” Horace Walpole, in his correspondence 
with Sir Horace Mann, writes: “We have some chance of a 
Peer’s trial that has nothing to do with the Rebellion (of 1745). 
A servant of a college has been killed at Oxford, and a verdict of 
‘Wilfal murder by persons unknown,’ was brought in by the 
coroner’s inquest. Those ‘persons unknown’ are supposed to be 
Lord Abergavenny, Lord Charles Scott, son of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and two more, who had played tricks with the poor 
fellow when he was drunk, and. the next morning he was found 
with his skull fractured at the foot of the first lord’s staircase. 
One pities the poor boys, who, undoubtedly, did not foresee the 
melancholy event of the ‘ sport’! ” 

How “sport” and “ wilful murder” could be reconciled other- 
wise than by allowing the said boys to remain “unknown,” 
—possible in those days but not in ours—Horace Walpole does 
not say. 

Queen Adelaide, in the October term of 1833, paid a long visit 
to Oxford—long, that is, compared with other royal visits which 
usually had been flying ones. Dean Gaisford was not deemed 
very courteous, and it was, whether truly or falsely, attributed to 
indifference on his part that instead of being received in Christ 
Church she took up her abode at the Angel Inn, then opposite 
Queen’s College, where she “ showed herself” as she seemed to be 
admiring the view of the High Street from her balcony. She also 
gave receptions in the coffee room, prepared for the purpose, a fine 
long room which, before the days of spacious Company Hotels, I 
thought quite a grand saloon: a few laurels on laths were fixed to 
the walls of the entrance. I noticed no more. People had no 
idea of the floral decorations of these days, for even Hyde Park, 
Rotten Row and Kensington Gardens presented little more than 
the appearance of cowfields fifty years since. All our present dis- 
play of floral taste dates from Paxton’s Great Exhibition in 1851. 

The Queen had, of course, a reception in the Theatre, and the 
honour of D.C.L.—Doctor of Civil Laws. Law, I suppose, being 
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considered a mere matter of formal inoculation, was conferred on 
four of her train. Then the City claimed her attention, with pre- 
sentations at the Town Hall. And in the evening, strange to say, 
Her Majesty, instead of being herself entertained, gave a splendid 
dinner to the Chancellor and other dignitaries and concluded with 
holding a “ Drawing-room” at the Hotel. Next day, after a 
walk round Christ Church meadow and lionizing, she came to 
Queen’s College, especially under the patronage of Queens 
Consorts ever since Queen Philippa’s time. At a déjewner in the 
Hall “the Queen’s horn” was handed round with some college 
ale with the remark “ They had been brewers five hundred years.” 
The Queen playfully but gracefully said she would “ smell to it,” 
and passed it on. There were illuminations in the evening. 
Next day, she ended, as was said, these truly “ angel visits,” which 
had heretofore been “few and far between.” 

The Prince of Wales came up in 1859 to keep his first term at 
Oxford, being regularly matriculated as a member of Christ Church, 
though living with his “Governor,” Colonel Bruce, in a house, 
epecially taken and prepared for him, called “ Frewen Hall,” 
formerly the residence of Dr. rewen, of Christ Church. On 
the Prince’s arrival he was waited on by the Vice-Chancellor 
and Proctors in full procession. Some of my friends joined 
his card and chess parties, and as Bedell Cox relates “ During 
the five or six terms of his residence the young Prince reaped 
golden opinions by his easy and unaffected bearing, and took 
with him at his departure the loyal good wishes of all Oxford 
University and City. 

That the University should ever have petitioned against the 
Didcot Railway in 1838 could hardly be believed in these times. 
The reasons given were three, each more absurd than the next 
preceding : 


1.—That the existing means of communication were sufficient. 

2—That greater facilities of communication would be injurious to the disci- 
pline of the University. 

3.—That the works adjoining the river would necessarily cause floods. 


I remember Sir Robert Inglis examining Mr. Slatter, the book- 
seller, in committee, and asking him ironically whether the same 
rail that brought the young men would not also bring their 
mothers, aunts and sisters, and whether that would be an improve- 
ment. Eton College withdrew their opposition on a stipulation 
that there should be no station or building at Slough, nor was 
there at first ; people were taken up and put down nevertheless, 
by the road side. After this evasion, the prohibition was waived. 








A DAY WITH AN ANTIQUARY. 


HAD not seen Jack Willoughby for years. When I knew him 
before, he was one of the best half-backs of a famous suburban 
football club, a good cricketer, a strong swimmer, a first-rate 
racquet player—in fact, anything but a book man, much less a 
Dryasdust. Men always said that he had queer hobbies which he 
indulged on the quiet, but nobody knew what they were, and so 
he passed for a man who wished to be thought an athlete and 
nothing more. 

Well, Jack Willoughby married and settled somewhere in the 
wilds of Cumberland and I lost sight of him. The other day I 
met him in the British Museum, and I could hardly have believed 
the figure before me to be that of the man I had associated entirely 
with prowess on field and flood. He stooped, he wore spectacles, 
he was carelessly and slovenly dressed, his finger nails were black, 
and although his athletic youth had left him a stalwart figure in 
middle age, he might have passed for a rough rustic professor, 
and certainly not for an ex-public school and ‘varsity man, whose 
name had figured frequently in the columns of sporting papers. 

Within five minutes of greeting one another I discovered what 
he was. He knew nothing about the doings of the Australian team 
last summer, and did not care, but he showed me a map of the 
Fosse Way, which he had traversed on foot from Totnes to Lincoln, 
and ‘simply appalled me by the volubility with which he rattled 
out the Latin names of the towns and villages along its course. 

However, we lunched together, and in order to prevent him 
from treating me to an afternoon in the Antiquity galleries, I 
accepted his invitation to come and see him at his Cumbrian 
retreat at the first opportunity, “for,” he said, “the missus is 
going to see her relatives in the South; we shall be alone and 
we'll have a good old puzzle about some objects of interest which 
are close by.” 

Accordingly, in a few weeks I found myself comfortably settled 
in High Dyke Peel, an old border fortress between Carlisle and 
Haltwhistle, which Jack had rescued from ruin and had converted 
into a dwelling place, or rather into a pottery and brick shop, to 
which a few living rooms were made subsidiary. The tastes of the 
owner were very apparent at every nook and corner. A huge 
gaunt figure clad in complete armour, said by Jack to be that. of 
a famous moss trooper, grinned at the visitor who entered the 
door ; stone altars, heaps of pottery, old iron, fragments of bricks, 
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bones and glass were strewed about in absolute confusion ; the 
walls were decorated with sections and plans of tumuli, camps, 
and unearthed cities; in my bedroom were half-a-dozen human 
skulls; a strange damp, musty smell pervaded the whole establish- 
ment, and I should not have been a whit surprised if instead of 
the orthodox fish, flesh and fowl of an English dinner, Jack had 
treated me to stuffed peacocks washed down by amphore of 
Falernian. 

“ You're in good luck,” said he, as we sat smoking after dinner 
on the day of my arrival; “I’m going to explore to-morrow what I 
take to be an important camp on the Wall system ; the old fellow 
to whom the ground belongs has forbidden me to go because he 
says I spoil the place with my digging, but he'll be away to- 
morrow, so we'll be off early and make a day of it. I promise 
you Al sport, and if it doesn’t end in your turning Romano- 
maniac as I am, may I never decipher inscription again ! ” 

Of course, as in duty and courtesy bound, I rapturously assented, 
although I knew little and cared less about what I considered to 
be the very driest department of an exceedingly dry study, but I 
could not help mildly asking for his definition of “early.” I 
hazarded this because it was autumn, very chill October, and if 
there is one thing I abominate more than another it is having to 
tumble out of a comfortable warm bed at an hour when sleep is 
most delicious. . 

“Oh, about seven,” he replied; “ don’t be later. It’s the early 
bird, you know, et cetera.” 

As if, I thought, alate worm couldn’t dig up a few pieces of 
rotten old pottery, or trace an earthwork just as well. However, 
at seven the next morning I was up, and from my window noted 
that it was one of those raw, misty mornings which produce the 
same effect upon the spirits that a drop of cold water does upon 
the spine. 

Jack was already up. I could hear him stumping about below, 
cheerfully whistling the old Border ballad commencing 

“ Hoot awa, lads, hoot awa! 
Have ye heard how the Thirlwalls and Ridleys and a’ 
Have set upon Albany Featherstonhaugh 
And taken his life at the deed man’s haugh.” 

I resolved, however, that I would fortify myself for a day with 
a crack-brained antiquary by a good breakfast, and took my time 
over it, although Jack had bolted his chop and toast as if he had 
a train to catch, and was fidgeting about, doubtless longing to 
hurry me up. 

“TI say, you know,” he said, looking comically at my “get up,” 
“you ought to have a rougher sort of toggery on than that. What 
you've got’s all very well for a straight-away walk along roads and 
over fields, but our country here’s a bit roughish, and there’s 
climbing as well as walking.” 
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So I consented to be rigged ont in an old football suit of blue- 
serge knickerbockers, and a stout jersey of the old Blackheath red 
and black, with a rough coat over it and a pair of huge boots on 
my feet. 

I didn’t mind inasmuch as we were pretty sure to meet no one, 
only it impressed me with the fact that I was in for it. 

* Catch hold of the pick, old fellow,” said Jack, handing me a 
huge implement which seemed to weigh considerably over a ton, 
“and I'll take the spade and bag.” 

We started in the drizzle ; proceeded for a couple of miles along 
a road which would have been a gold-medal construction for 
the purpose of destroying boots and stirring up corns, then scaled 
a loose stone wall—at least, Jack did. I heaved the pick over, 
took a running vault, caught my foot in a stone at the top and 
alighted with my right eye about half an inch off the upturned 
point of the pick. 

“ All right,” whispered Jack, “soon get used to it! I say, keep 
your eye on that black bull there; he’s a nasty brute, nearly did 
for my landlord’s kid last summer.” 

I kept my eye on that bull—a huge, deep-chested beast who 
was grazing about a hundred yards off—and upon very little else, 
although Jack was waxing enthusiastic ahead of me and was 
pointing out alternately with bag and spade the probable course 
of the old via which connected the protecting camps south of the 
Great Wall. So intently, indeed, did I watch Mr. Bull, that I 
tripped up in a “scrape,” and fell flat on my nose, the loudly 
uttered benediction which accompanied my fall attracting the 
attention of Mr. Bull, who raised his head, sniffed in the air, lashed 
his tail, caught sight of me, and proceeded towards me first at a 
gentle walk, then at a trot, and finally with a rush. 

Jack, sly beggar, was already out of danger, and I could see 
his red, grinning face peering at me over a wall like a carved 
carrot. I picked myself up, shouldered the pick and made for the 
wall: the pick got in my way, so I dropped it, and by the time 
Mr. Bull had inspected it I was safe. 

Jack, instead of congratulating me upon my hair-breadth escape, 
merely said, 

“Why, man, you’ve dropped the pick.” 

I endorsed his remark, and supplemented it with one to the 
effect that so far as I was concerned it might remain where it 
was, for I wasn’t going to brave Mr. Bull’s fury a second time. 

“ Oh, you'll soon get accustomed to the beggars,” said Jack, and 
vaulting the wall he stealthily crept up to the pick, recovered it, 
and returned just in time to escape a second charge of the in- 
furiated animal. 

I was about to remark that in my part of the country people 
seemed to live pretty long lives without getting accustomed to 
the ways of wild bulls, but I did not. We plodded on; slowly 
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the mists lifted, and unfolded a scene over which, under other 
circumstances, I should have been enthusiastic. Over walls we went, 
up and down hills, and knee-deep in wet grass, now in a wilderness 
of nettles and thistles, for I should suppose half-an-hour. Sud- 
denly Jack stopped and in a mysterious whisper said, 

“There she is; there she is!” 

I gazed about in the expectation of seeing some fair enthusiast 
or perhaps Mrs. Jack herself, but not discerning a vestige of 
humanity in any direction, I was obliged to ask “ Who?” 

“Who?” repeated Jack in the same whisper,as if he were 
afraid the object of his allusion would escape, “ why, the camp! 
Look !—just beyond that inclosure—see the vallum and the dent 
made by the fossa easily—splendid vallum that—probably a 
summer camp; I’m not quite clear about it, but if I can’t establish 
it as being one of those running in a line with Crosby and Chester- 
holme Why, man, you're not looking in the right direction!” 

In truth. I was straining my eyes in order to distinguish some- 
thing extraordinary in the conformation of the hills around us, 
but they were all so much alike that the whole place might have 
been a series of camps for aught I knew about it. 

“Oh, yes! I see, distinctly,” said I at last, following the direction 
of Jack’s eyes, “there’s the fossum and valla! By Jove, 
magnificent !” 

“Ha! ha!” roared Jack, “t’other way with the last syllables, 
old fellow! But you'll soon get into it.” 

Then, after a short but severe series of flounderings, jumpings, 
climbings, and wrestles between me and the wretched pick, which 
I wished at Jericho a hundred times, we arrived at our destination. 
Jack’s enthusiasm to me was almost ludicrous. 

“There!” he exclaimed, unconsciously posing like Ostorius 
Scapula or Aulus Plautius himself; “there’s a relic for you! 
There’s magnificence! There’s grandeur! There’s solidity! Gad, 
sir, we call ourselves swell architects and engineers and all that, 
but we’re not in it!” 

I had it on my tongue to give it as my opinion that a company 
of sappers would knock up an earthwork like this in less than no 
time, and that half a battery of Krupps would send every legionary 
that ever landed in Britain flying ina very few minutes, but Jack’s 
enjoyment was so genuine that I abstained, and agreed with him. 

He led the way to the centre of the camp. I gladly dropped 
the pick and lit a pipe. 

“ We are standing,” said Jack, “ on the Via Pretoria—that is to 
say, on the causeway which divided the camp in halves, and going 
from the Decuman to the Pretorian Gate. Decuman’s on our 
right, Pretorian on the left ; opposite is the Questorian Gate, and 
behind us the Principalis. I rather think we may come across 
some masonry, and possibly an inscribed stone.” 

“But if we do find one,” I ventured, “ what then ?” 
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“Why,” said Jack, “it would settle the nature of the camp 
at once.” 

“Does it matter very much if it turns out to be a permanent 
or a—a temporary camp ?” I asked innocently. 

“Matter!” he repeated, contemptuously I thought, “why of 
course it matters. It’s a most important question solved, a most 
important question.” 

I verily believe that to him it was a very far more important 
question than anything political or social. 

He continued, 

* And then I can go on with my chain along the wall.” 

“But there are such a deuce of a lot of walls hereabouts,” 
[ said. 

“No, my boy,” he said impressively, “there are fences in- 
numerable but only one wall, and that is the Rampart of 
Hadrian.” 

It was my policy to keep him talking, for I very much pre- 
ferred sitting on this hillock with the genial sun shining on me 
to slaving away with the pick, and he did rattle on about the 
wall, but suddenly he pulled up. 

“ By Jove! it’s past nine and we haven't turned a sod!” he 
said. “Now, which shall we begin upon, the Praetorian or the 
Questorian? They’re both in capital preservation, and we're 
sure to come on something if we stick at it.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind, say the—the—that one over there,” I 
replied with a sigh. 

“ Very well, then, come on,” he said, “ you begin in the middle, 
between the two declivities, with the pick; I'll spade it out, and 
when you're tired I'll take the pick.” 

I set to work. The pick and I were evidently going to have 
a day’s campaign together. So far pick had had the best of it, 
and seemed likely to keep ahead, for I had never handled one in 
my life, and had no idea they were so heavy. My first blow as 
nearly as possible chipped my left foot into two bits. I was so 
cautious about the second that I missed fire altogether, and 
almost sent the point of the tool into the back of my own head. 
The third was better, the fourth better still, until I got into swing. 

I had always regarded antiquarianism as a pottering, loafing 
sort of a business. I had once attended an archeological picnic, 
and I remember tbat the principal objects seemed to be to take 
very long drives and eat a very big lunch. But this was stern, 
solid work, and in a very few minutes the perspiration was 
streaming from my face, and I was aching all over. 

Very gladly I yielded the pick to Jack, and took the spade. I 
had time to reflect now, and for the life of me I could not help 
thinking what a donkey my metropolitan friends would think 
me if they could see me fagging away here like a navvy at a 
trumpery old bank of green grass 
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I was interrupted by an exclamation from Jack. His pick 
was thrown aside, and he was on all fours grubbing away with his 
two hands like a terrier at a rat hole. Evidently he had found 
something. 

“ Well, Jack,” I said, “ what is it ?” 

“Don’t know!” he gasped; “something hard, looks like an 
aqueduct pipe, earthenware at any rate.” 

With a tremendous tug he brought upa length of pipe covered 
with dirt. 

“By Gad!” he exclaimed, “I can’t make this out a bit. I 
never came across a piece of pipe in a camp Portus before. Yet 
this is the Portus, I’m sure of that.” 

Then he set to scraping the dirt off the thing, I watching him 
with assumed interest and excitement. 

Suddenly he paused and almost dropped the pipe; on it we 
both read, in clear distinct letters, 

“Smithers, West Bromwich.” 

It was too much for me. In spite of the shade of disappoint- 
ment which crept over Jack’s face, I burst into a fit of laughter. 
Jack said nothing, but hurled the offending article far away, and 
went on digging. 

How long we went on at this game I know not, but I was 
beginning to get ravenously hungry, and began to drop hints as to 
the advisability of our adjourning for refreshment. 

“ All right, in a few minutes,” was Jack’s reply, after every 
hint. 

Suddenly he dropped his pick, and was down again on his 
knees. 

** Masonry by all that’s good!” he exclaimed. 

The face of the castaway on the raft when he espies a sail, of 
the long unfortunate gold-digger when he strikes a “ pocket,” of 
the starving man with a good meal set before him, may illustrate 
to some extent the enthusiastically joyful expression on my 
friend’s face at this discovery. 

He tapped the edge of his pick almost affectionately on the 
little surface of stone just visible amidst the brown earth, eyed it 
with his head sideways as if he was criticizing an old master, and 
said, half to himself, 

“ Either an altar or an inscribed stone, or one of the side blocks 
of the portal.” 

“ Well,” said I, “now that we have reaped the reward of our 
labour, I vote we have lunch.” 

Wistfully Jack gazed at his treasure, then slowly and almost 
sadly put down his pick, and sat down beside me to dispose of the 
lunch he had brought in the bag. 

During our meal he would jump up every two or three minutes 
to scrape a little more dirt off with his fingers from the stone, or 
to take its bearings with regard to the other features of the camp. 
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Naturally he talked of nothing else but his hobby. I simply sat 
still, eating and drinking heartily. He had finished long before I 
had, and was hard at the stone again whilst I was filling my pipe 
for a comfortable smoke. This rest I enjoyed thoroughly, for 
Jack was so completely absorbed in his labour that he seemed to 
be scarcely aware of my existence, although he talked away to 
himself, argued, disputed, and theorized between the blows of his 
pick in a way which amused me immensely. 

Suddenly he gave a loud cry. I started up, imagining that 
either the head of the pick had been broken, or that a piece of 
stone had flown up and hit him. 

“Look there!” he exclaimed, clutching my arm with a trem- 
bling hand, “ Letters—letters! an inscribed stone!” The face 
of the look-out man who first sighted the mainland of America 
must have been joyful, but assuredly not more so than was Jack’s. 
Certainly Columbus’ look-out man did not present so weird a 
figure as did my friend. His hair was tangled and tumbled all 
over his face, which was begrimed with dirt and shining with 
perspiration: his shirt was open at the neck, his hands were 
black with dirt and streaked with blood, the knees of his trousers 
were torn, and altogether he presented rather the appearance of 
a fugitive from justice than of an educated man of good family 
taking his pleasure. 

“ Come on!” he exclaimed excitedly, “ it moves, and we'll have 
it out and carry it away!” 

The notion did not delight me. In the first place I remem- 
bered what Jack had told me about the land belonging to an old 
fellow who waged war against trespassing and plundering anti- 
quaries, and who would assuredly regard the carrying off the stone 
as a theft. In the second place my morning’s wrestle with the 
pick as an article of luggage was still fresh in my mind, and I 
could not anticipate with enthusiasm the idea of pegging all the 
way home again, across the Bull field and all, with a thundering 
big stone. 

I urged these “cons,” but Jack thundered forth “ pros.” 

“A discovery like this is a public service,” he said. “Old 
Armstrong himself will be delighted to think that such a relic has 
been discovered on his property. Besides, I don’t see the fun of 
slaving as we’ve been doing, and leaving the fruit of our labour 
to be enjoyed by others. No, come on, we'll have it out.” 

So we tugged and tugged. We dug all around the unattached 
stone ; we undermined it, and at length, after a grand united pull, 
it _ way with a crash and sent us both spinning on our 
backs. 

Jack was up ina moment. Evening was falling fast, as it does 
in this hill country, but he had scraped away the dirt, and 
managed to induce me to believe that the figure of a boar could 
be distinguished. 
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“The badge of the Twentieth Legion,” he said, “ otherwise 
called the Valerian and Victorious. Now then, how to get it 
away.” 

He stood pondering for some moments. Then he said, “ You’ve 
seen the pictures in Sunday books of the two spies bringing the 
bunch of grapes from the Promised Land slung on a pole. We'll 
sling this beauty up in the same way.” 

So we made the stone fast to the pick with some rope which 
Jack had brought in the bag, and started. Never, as long as I 
live, shall I forget that journey with this bit of stone. It took us 
more than an hour to get to the Bull field; more than once the 
stone slipped from the rope and narrowly missed my toes; once 
it fell into a nettle bed and had to be hauled out in spite of 
stings. I am sorry to say that every time we got it over a stone 
wall I devoutly prayed that it would tumble and be shattered to 
pieces. Mr. Bull had gone to his byre, so that this anxiety was 
disposed of, but the two mile tramp along the high road I did not 
anticipate with fervid delight, for I was unaccustomed to walk 
about with stolen property, and I knew the law of the land well 
enough to be aware that treasure trove and carried off is stolen 
property. 

When we arrived at the gate leading on to the high-road I, as 
leader, became aware of the presence of a man on horseback, 
apparently waiting for us. 

I whispered the fact to Jack, who replied, 

* Well, so long as it isn’t Old Armstrong I don’t care,” but we 
put down our burden, and Jack reconnoitred. 

“Hullo there!” said a stentorian voice, “what are you doin’ 
in that field ?” 

“ Armstrong, by Jove!” muttered Jack in agony. 

I stepped forward. 

“ We've been exploring, sir,” I said. 

“‘ Exploring!” said Mr. Armstrong. “Exploring what ?” 

“ Exploring your interesting country,” I said innocently. 

“H’m! Rum idea to explore a lot of barren hills. Why 
doesn’t your friend come forward? What’s he got there?” 
said he. 

And he jumped off his horse and was through the gate and up 
to poor Jack before I could stave him off by explanation. 

“Oh, Mr. Willoughby! You're exploring too! And that’s a 
little trophy you’ve brought away with you,” said Armstrong. 
“ Well, sir, you’ve got some impudence, I must say.” 

I heartily wished I had never started on this expedition. 

“ Well, sir,” continued the angry man, “I suppose you're aware 
that you’re thieving, eh? Yes, sir, thieving!” 

Jack fired up. 

“Look here, Armstrong, draw it mild,” he said. “I’ve been 
trespassing, I know that, and I’ve been digging, but if you cail 
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pulling up an old stone which is of no use to you, and about 
which you know nothing, thieving, why the sooner you drop it 
and apologize the better.” 

Armstrong was rather taken aback at this, so he remounted his 
horse and said, 

“ Very well, I'll have you up for unlawful possession as sure as 
my name’s Carmichael Armstrong.” 

The name struck me as peculiar. I had heard my father talk 
of an old school chum called Car Armstrong. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” I said, “ but were you at Snowbury 
College ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, of course I was, and I’m proud of it,” he replied. 

* And you remember, perhaps, Dick Banbury,” I said. 

“Dick Banbury! Cakes, as we used to call him! Why, of 
course I do,” he answered, “ my best friend in the world, although 
we did fight twenty rounds once on Martford Heath.” 

This settled matters of course. Mr. Armstrong made the fullest 
apologies for his seeming rudeness, came back to dinner with us, 
and saved us the trouble of carrving the stone by assuring us 
that his men would fetch it in the morning. 

The stone proved a real “ find,” and gained for Jack Willoughby 
endless kudos, but I did not become a convert to Roman Anti- 
quarianism, and have never been out in the field since. 


FRANK ABELL. 








PLANT-LORE. 


LANT-LORE is in the air. Last year gave us the two hand- 
some and elaborate books by Mr. Friend and Mr. Folkard. 
Then there is Mr. Ellacombe’s “ Plant-lore of Shakespeare,” and Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer’s promised “ Folk-lore of Plants,” and much more 
besides ; which, if it all goes over a good deal of the same ground, 
shows at any rate how much ground there is to go over. The 
books are read, too; and that proves that an interest has been 
awakened in the subject, and that we may hope to have, before 
long, a Plant-lore Society added to the Societies already existing 
on lore of almost every other kind. It is high time to begin; 
for, though Plant-lore is in the air, i.¢., in the higher stratum 
which reads books and styles itself literary, it has almost died 
out of the earth, 7.¢., the lower levels of country life which used 
to be its nidus. A single generation has wrought a wonderful 
change in this respect. Mr. Friend talks of what the people said 
when he was a boy in Northamptonshire, and Kent, and Somerset, 
and Devon and elsewhere. If he went round now, he’d find a 
wonderful change even in the last-named county. 

In Kent, and also in Lincoln, “ cowslips are,” I am told, “called 
fairy cups.” They once were, I am quite sure; in Shakespeare’s 
day we know they were specially attached to Queen Mab: “ the cow- 
slips tall her pensioners be ;” but now if you can find mea childin 
Kent or Lincoln or anywhere else east of Offa’s Dyke who knows 
anything about Mab by pure folk-lore without having got it, first 
or second hand, from books, I'll joyfully confess that the world 
is not so prosaic as I believe telegraphs and board-schools and 
penny newspapers and salvation army hymns have combined to 
make it. I say Offa’s Dyke, because - a good many other 
things in Shakespeare) Mab is old British. In Cornwall they call 
a young hen a mabyer ; in Welsh the mabinogion is the book of 
tales for the young; and she whom Shakespeare has dubbed the 
fairies’ midwife should from her name mean “ Queen of youth,” 
just as Fairyland is “the land of youth,” in the Gaelic tradition. 
This is a digression ; but it is worth remembering. 

They tell us Celtic blood is gaining ground in England. Mr. 
Grant Allen is sure that the Joneses and Davises, and other little 
dark-haired men, will soon out-number the typical Saxons even in 
the chief seats of Saxondom. And yet, when young Shakes- 
peare was running about in the Forest of Arden, the Warwickshire 
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antry must have been much more permeated with Celtic 
thought than they are now. For, beside Mab, Puck is the 
Welsh Pwea (the Gaelic Phooka, Cornish Bucca—preserved in 
our buggaboo, bugbear, bogy, and the quaint rendering of Psalm 
xci. 5, “ Thou shalt not be afraid of any bugs by night”); and Mr. 
Friend says that in Northampton the polyanthus is still called 
“ pug (puck) in aprimmle” (primrose). But I’m sure those who 
do use the phrase don’t connect it with “that mad spirit, 
Oberon’s messenger,” any more than do those Sussex folks (if any) 
who still call the herb Robert with its thin sharp seed pods 
pook-needles, or those in Hampshire who mean by puck-needle 
the plant to which ordinary rustics give the more common-place 
name of shepherd’s needle. 

Plant-lore in most parts of England is gone, gone with the 
smock frocks and red cloaks and flails and sickles; or, if not 
wholly gone, it hides itself, ashamed to countenance what used to 
be believed as matter of course ; and needs to be coaxed out as 
Mr. Campbell (alas! that he will give us no more Highland tales) 
used to coax an ursgeul out of a shy old woman in Barra or South 
Uist. 

The devil, however, is still a power; I suppose it is because 
he’s in the Bible, where ordinary readers fail to find the fairies. 
Anyhow, people are not ashamed to testify to their belief in him 
by coupling his name with plants and trees. Talk of going out 
nutting on Sunday and you'll be told “the devil’ll hold down 
the boughs for you”; and I can well believe that a good many 
Sussex mothers would be horrified at the idea of their children 
blackberrying after old Michaelmas, on which day the devil is 
supposed to spit on the fruit. 

I never heard the dodder called “ Devil’s guts ;” it deserves a 
bad name, for it is sure to strangle the furze bush or tuft of 
sainfoin it has laid hold of; and I won't believe the clematis, 
whose feathery seed gives it in Somerset the name of “old man’s 
beard,” is ever called “ devil’s thread”; but I remember an old 
man, when I was quite a boy (that takes us back at least three 
generations), telling me about the “devil’s bit,” at the same time 
digging out a root of the little scabious and showing me how it 
seemed bitten off. He held Gerarde’s view that “ Satan did bite 
it for envie, because the herbe hath so many vertues and is so 
beneficial to mankinde.” 

There is plenty of the devil in Germany, and both Mr. Folkard 
and Mr. Friend give us a whole list of fiends who infest the fields 
— the Heukatze and Heupudel in the grass land, the Kartoffel- 
wolf in the potato field, the Haferbock among the oats, and the 
Kornkind who protects, say some, while according to others he 
devours, the ripening wheat. I wish tourists would see if they 
can make out any of these strange creatures. But what can a 
tourist do? how is he ever to get at the people who pass before 
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him like the furniture of a panorama? I’ve walked through 
the Eifel, among those “ Maars” which are craters of extinct 
voleanos. I roughed it; I talked to the people, and did get 
some insight into their politics; but how was I to get at their 
folk-lore? That doesn’t form part of the village politician's 
budget. To learn it, one must talk like a grandson to the grand- 
mothers; one must get into the confidence of the girls, and find 
out what plant they use to guess at husbands by. In England it’s 
the plantain, in Italy (says Mr. Folkard) the houseleek. Take 
a head for each beau ; strip off the florets; put the heads in your 
bosom ; and the one that by next day has blossomed out anew 
marks the man who means matrimony. Of course there’s a like 
custom in Germany; but I never was in the way of learning it, 
though I did have the mystery of “he loves me,” “he loves 
me not,” explained to me, and also why some quickly fading 
flower is called Miinnertreue, because “ Men were deceivers 
ever.” 

Of real German plant-lore I never learnt so much as that the 
bryony is called “ devil’s cherry,” and the spurge “ devil’s milk ”— 
a better name than our “ gipsies’ milk,” when one considers the 
acrid flavour of its juice, and the fine taste which gipsies show in 
matters gastronomic. Well, I just mention Germany as a plant- 
lorist’s field. Not that I should care to explore it; the Bauer 
(boor) is a coarse fellow, and his young folks are neither engaging 
nor good-tempered. But they still have harvest homes; and in 
Mecklenburgh you may see a stout fellow dressing up as the 
Roggenwolf (wolf that eats the rye) and capering about like 
an old Greek at the Dionysia. In France I fancy there must 
be a deal of latent plant-lore ; but it would be very hard for an 
Englishman to get at it. In Eastern England I’m quite sure 
there’s little or none. It died out with the horkey, that last sheaf, 
that used to be ribboned and bedizened, carried in triumph as if 
"twas goddess Demeter herself. There's scarcely an East Anglian 
farmer who has a harvest home now or a harvest supper; in a few 
places the men go round for “ largess,” and then take their frolic 
—in the shape of a trip to Yarmouth or Lowestoft, as likely as 
not. And their wives and mothers know nothing of the virtues 
of plants; their one idea when anything happens is to send for 
the doctor. He’s clab and parish doctor both; and so under one 
head or the other almost every one can get him for nothing, 
while an old woman would cost money. That’s the system which 
has killed out plant-lore. A mother sprains her ankle, stumbling 
on the stairs after supper. The son is sent over at once to 
borrow a horse from the parson. Off the boy rides six miles to 
summon the doctor; and, meanwhile, a crowd of gossips gathers 
in the cottage, and, carefully abstaining from any effort at bring- 
ing down the swelling (‘doctor he’d scold if we was to touch it”), 
keeps the sufferer excited by telling of the bad legs each one 
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has known of and the broken arms, and how so and so’s sprain 
turned to ’sipilas, that it did, and she kad a hard work to pull 
through, I can tell you. It’s fun for the boy, who has his moon- 
light ride ; but it isn’t fun for the doctor; nor yet for the woman, 
who, if she’d been in Cornwall, would have been eased at once by 
a good poultice of scaw-leaves, as those West Britons call the 
elder, of which they have as high an opinion as Evelyn himself. 
Strange what a change in ideas such a little difference in longi- 
tude brings about. In plant-lore West Cornwall—the land where 
they still dance round beal fires on St. John’s eve, and really 
believe that “ Genver (Guinivére) is calling,” when the sea moans 
among the shingle near Whitsand Bay—is more than a century 
nearer our forefathers than is that East Anglia, where the clocks 
stand only some twenty minutes in advance of those of Penzance. 
Of course some beliefs always have been local. The Danes brought 
in their tradition about the elder for instance ; and some of these, 
says Mr. Folkard, are still current in Huntingdon. The “ elder- 
nother,” whose pardon you have to beg, at the same time spitting 
thrice, before cutting down the tree, is a survival of Hulda, a 
name of Freya. From being the goddess of love, she has degen- 
erated into a malignant elf who pulls the baby’s legs if it lies in 
an elderwood cradle, and stops the boys’ growth if you beat them 
with elder sticks. In Sweden,’ on the contrary, the goddess still 
prevails over the elf; and women who are almost become mothers 
will kiss an elder tree in the hope that she who was at once the 
Norse Juno, Lucina, and Venus will help them in their pangs. 
The fact is that about the elder, as about plants in general, the 
traditions come from various sources. There are the faint 
survivals of old nature worship, Celtic or Teutonic, often more 
or less Christianized; and there is also the stream of Christian 
tradition, which sometimes, like the Trent at Repton, deserts its 
old bed and runs in a new one, leaving its former course little 
better than a back-water. Here again the elder is a case in point. 
It was accepted all over England as the tree of which the Cross 
was made; in Somerset, when my mother was a girl, a hedger 
would carefully pull any of it out from his faggot ; he wasn’t going 
to burn the tree on which Our Lord suffered. But when that 
man or myth, Sir John Mandeville, published his travels, he iden- 
tified our elder with the tree shown to him close to the Pool of 
Siloam as that on which Judas hanged himself. By-and-by, 
Gerarde corrected the mistake: “Judas did hange himselfe on 
the Cercis or Judas-tree, and not upon the Elder as is stated ;” 
but Mandeville had got the start of him, and Piers Plowman 
says, as if it was a well-known fact : 


Judas he japed with Jewen silver 
And sithen on an Elder hanged hymselve. 


Shakespeare had no doubt of it (“ Love’s Labour Lost”); but 
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the old Scotch rhyme testifies to what I take it is the earlier 
belief: ' 

Bour-tree, bour-tree, crooked rung. 

Never straight and never strong, 


Ever bush and never tree 
Since our Lord was nailed on thee. 


So the tamarisk, which, says a Sicilian legend, was Judas’s tree, 
since then has shrunk into a shrub, misshapen and useless. Mr. 
Folkard vaguely remarks : “ There is a West of England tradition, 
that the Cross was made of mistletoe, which, till then a noble 
forest tree, was afterwards condemned to be a parasite.” I think 
this tradition arose from a mistake, due to a wrong understanding 
of ane of the bombastic names given to mistletoe by the medieval 
herbalists. They called it (see Culpeper) lignum sancte crucis, 
as being sovran (if cut from an oak) in apoplexy, palsy, epilepsy, 
and consumption. It was still in their estimation the “ All-heal” 
which the druids had styled it. But some “slave of the letter,” 
practising in a western county, found that Latin name, and 
knowing just enough to English it, forthwith proclaimed that the 
mistletoe was the wood of the Cross, whereas he should have said : 
“tis as precious as the Cross itself.” 

I believe a great deal of folk-lore was due to individuals. You 
can watch myths grow in India now a days (every one remembers 
how General Nicholson was deified and a whole legend gathered 
round him). And they used to grow here just in the same way. If 
Norton had invented his camomile pill four centuries ago, we should 
read in every plant-lorist, from Gerarde down to Mr. Folkard and 
Mr. Friend, the cream of what we now read in those all-promising 
advertisements ; and a legend of some kind would account for that 
particular plant possessing all those virtues. 

Our connecting the elder with the Cross would rather seem 
to be a remnant of the nature-worship under which that tree was 
held so sacred; for the Church legend of the Cross is quite 
different. It was made of the tree (or rather trees) of Adam, 
which grew from the three seeds that Seth got from the Tree 
of Life and placed in his dying father’s mouth. But this is 
Church-lore, not folk-lore ; while, as for the story that the Cross 
was made of aspen wood, I take it to be a pretty conceit. 
Some one, looking at the quivering leaves, fancied it, and 
straightway made a legend of it. 

Again, much plant-lore comes from the old herbalists. They 
read their Dioscorides and the learned Arabians, by whom every 
plant is ranged under its own planet, and they wrote accordingly ; 
and from them the “lore” filtered down irregularly. In some 

laces there would be next to none ; in others, where a woman had 
got hold of the medicus and thought she had learned his secret, 
there would be a good deal. Often the doctrine was strangely 
changed as it passed down. Thus popular beliefs, old women’s 
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charms, scraps of verse, retain fragments (sometimes wrongly 
stuck together) of the great mystery of “ signatures ;” the notion, 
4.¢., that the outward shape or complexion of a thing was a sign of 
its inward virtues. The lung-wort, because of its purple-spotted 
leaves, was a cure for the discoloured lungs of the consumptive ; 
the quaki ok nmr for ague ; turmeric for jaundice ; the blood-root 
(tormentilla) was given for a bloody flux because its roots are red ; 
and here (quoted by Mr. Folkard from Lauremberg’s “ Apparatus 
Plantarum”) is something quite homeopathic: “The seed of 
garlic is black ; it obscures healthy eyes with darkness ; but from 
those which are dull through humidity it drives this viciousness 
away.” Father Kircher is great about “signatures”: “It is the 
mercy of God, helping us against sin and Satan, which hath 
stamped upon herbs particular signatures whereby men may read 
the use of them.” And not men only, but animals; thus of 
ceterach, the queer-looking little fern called spleenwort or milt- 
waste from some fancied resemblance to the spleen, Coles writes : 
“Tf the asse be oppressed with melancholie he eates of this herbe 
and so eases himself of the swelling of the splene. No herbe 
may be compared therewith for his singular vertue to help sick- 
ness of the splene.” The ceterach is rather rare; so much the 
worse for the ass. Celandine is common enough, which is a good 
thing for the swallows if (as Gerarde assures us) “ the dams with 
this herbe restore to sight their young ones when their eyes be 
put out.” What the celandine is to swallows the eyebright is to 
men: “The purple and yellow spots upon its flowers,” says Coles, 
“do very much resemble the diseases of the eyes, as blood-shot, 
&c. By which signature it hath been found out that this herbe 
is very effectual for the curing of the same.” 

Besides classifying plant-lore according to its sources, we may 
arrange it according to its objects. It is curative, as in hundreds 
of old rhymes, such as: 

Eat leeks in Lide (March) and rhamsins,(wild garlic) in May ; 

And all the year after physitians may play ; 
and recipes, like this heroic remedy for toothache : “ Pick the 
tooth with a nail till it bleeds, and then drive the nail into the 
sunless side of an oak ;” and this Devon cure for boils, blackheads, 
and pinsoles: “ Creep thrice sunwards on all fours under the arch 
formed by a bramble that has rooted at each end on different 
people’s land.” White, of Selborne, speaks of a row of ash-trees 
each scarred where a hole had been made to pass a rickety baby 
through ; and Mr. Pengelly (quoted by Mr. Friend) says that the 
thing was done at Dartmouth five years ago. It must be a 
maiden ash. The hole is kept open with wedges, and then the 
tree is nailed up, after the passing through has been repeated 
nine times at sunrise on nine successive mornings. If the tree 
— the child will thrive; “and” (adds Mr. Pengelly) “she 
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Or plant-lore is prophetic, as in the often falsified lines, “ Many 
nits(nuts) many pits (graves)” and “ Many slones (slowans, sloes) 
many groans,” both foreboding a hard winter; and in so many 
farming saws such as, “Sow beans in the mud, they'll come up 
like a flood ;” and in all the endless plans for finding out who is 
to be one’s husband. And lastly, it is mystical, as in the persistent 
legends about the plant that opens locks (obtained by the cruel 
plan of plastering up a wood-pecker’s nest); about the moonwort 
that draws the nails out of horseshoes; about fern-seed ; and that 
pretty German notion about eating strawberries on St. John’s 
day: “ No mother who has lost a babe will do it, for the Blessed 
Virgin, who on that day goes strawberrying with the little ones in 
heaven, will say: ‘Stand aside ; thy mother has eaten thy share.’” 

Some plant names were given in malice and envy, as when the 
woad-growers christened indigo “the devil’s dye ;” others out of 
one man’s conceit, to our former instances of which add Gerarde’s 
calling the scented white clematis “ Virgin’s bower,” out of com- 
pliment to Elizabeth. Both these names have stuck ; but I don’t 
think (despite both Friend and Folkard) that “ fairies’ bath,” as 
somebody called the peziza coccinea, that exquisite little cream- 
white cup lined with coral that grows in damp woods, ever got 
vogue ; and this is why the plant-lorist will have to be very careful. 
We are so apt to find what we bring or what some one has brought 
just a while ago, not what has grown up in the slow course of 
the ages. 

Well, I’ve only just opened up the subject. It is such a vast 
one. As a curative agency (to go back to what I began with), 
plant-lore, dead in many country parts, is still alive in big towns. 
Generally in a back street, and in its dinginess contrasting 
strangely with the brilliant shop-front of the fashionable chemist, 


is the herbalist’s. He has his customers; for London is largely « 


peopled with the children of country folk, and they don’t easily 
give up their fathers’ and mothers’ faith. His shop looks almost 
as uncanny as that of the Chinese apothecary, which is hung 
round by way of advertisement with the plasters returned by his 
grateful patients after a cure has been wrought. The next time I 
pass a herbalist’s I shall ask if he keeps Solomon’s seal, which, 
says Gerarde, “ Taketh away any bruise or blew spots gotten by 
falls or women’s wilfulness in stumbling upon their hasty husbands’ 
fistes.” What a treasure to a doctor or a parson in a wife-beating 
district. Of one thing his bundles of simples will remind us, viz., 
that drug is from the old English dregan, to dry, all drugs having 
been originally dried herbs. 


H. S. FAGAN, 
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HINTS BY AN EX-LUNATIC ASYLUM CHAPLAIN. 


ONCE asked the vicar of Nownsby, a very poor parish, “ How 
are you doing with pupils ?” 

“ Pupils?” he replied, “I can do better than that now. There 
was a lunatic in this family, and after a great squabble who should 
have the care of her and the profit, I was in the luck of it, and 
she fell to my lot. She’s quiet and harmless, a good £300 a year 
to me, and no fear of her getting well.” 

So here was a case of making a profit out of a lunatic, the 
great advantage being that there was no fear of the poor creature 
ever being any better ! 

Still, in this case, a medical practitioner paid occasional visits, 
and he had the same interest in curing her as in curing other 
patients. But what if the same doctor kept the house, his 
profit being only what he could get out of her board; and 
what if his retaining her in & demented state was his only 
maintenance—his only chance of keeping a house over his 
head? His duty and his interest would then be dangerously in 
conflict. Pupils or boarders could insist on comfort and com- 
os this would keep his economies a little in check; but 

ow resourceless and helpless are the insane! Yet this is the 
temptation not to cure and not to comfort, but rather to stint 
and to detain, and this the dangerous principle of what are 
called Private Lunatic Asylums. Give them their proper name, 
“the licensed prisons of the insane.” In some respects they are 
worse than prisons, for there is no sueing out a habeas corpus 
and there is no certain gaol delivery. If there were—if every 
lunatic could appeal to a jury of competent psychologists for 
his liberty—the harmless would be liberated and the maniacal 
would be found too few and too expensive in attendance for such 
places to pay. 

In the days of the Bastile, lettres de cachet, signed in blank, 
could be obtained by certain privileged persons—virtually war- 
rants which, with any obnoxious name inserted, would remove 
the poor victim of spite or avarice for his life. Time was 
when the same use could be made of a lunatic asylum. I do not 
say it is impossible now, but the precautions are generally suffi- 
cient to protect those who are positively sane, but there is still 
no protection for a harmless class of weak-minded persons who 
ought not to be locked up. The only security for them is that 
no one should have any interest in detaining them. 

N 
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My argument is that no such power over the liberty of the 
subject with such temptations to abuse should ever be allowed. 
As to whether the class of opulents in public asylums are avail- 
able to a sufficient extent, or how far domestic treatment is 
suitable in certain cases, or, whether by mortgage of rates or 
other means public establishments can be set up for paying 
patients, I am not concerned to argue. It is sufficient for me 
that every demand will create a supply. License no more 
* prisons for the insane,” and the difficulty and expense of private 
treatment may be left to find an alternative for itself. 

As to the temptation to abuse the trust, let me go a little into 
details. Persons who keep boarding houses, whether for the sane 
or insane, are not likely to be in very easy circumstances. When 
I lately read in the Daily Telegraph, “ Wanted an insane lady to 
take care of,” I naturally reflected how hard up that poor adver- 
tiser must be. In most cases of boarding-house keeping, it is 
some person with only a small capital to rent and furnish a house 
who opens either a common boarding-house or one of these prisons 
under false pretences, and by the time the house is furnished not 
very much money is left. Now such a house will involve an out- 
lay, whether there are patients or no patients, of £600 to £800 a 
year. We suppose this sum as an illustration and suppose patients 
at £200a year. Therefore from three to four patients are required 
even to pay expenses ; one more makes the profit. To lose only 
one—that is, to cure only one or admit one as cured may be to 
incur certain loss in the business. Dr. Bucknill says that when 
he ordered a patient to be discharged he had seen the proprietor 
actually cry. No wonder, for the loss of that one might bring 
bankruptcy on the whole establishment. 

But if there is this temptation to detain a single patient, there 
is the same temptation to stint in board, comfort, medical advice 
(for all proprietors are not themselves medical), and not least in 
proper attendants. Rely upon it, the moment the business fails 
to pay, the patient will be the first to suffer ; and even when it 
does pay, men like to make money fast. This is a matter of 
common experience. Few people who join in housekeeping, or 
pay for board of any kind, fail to complain that the rule is to exact 
as much and to supply as little as decency permits; and will not 
the same greed affect the comfort of the insane boarder ? 

As to attendants, the right sort are expensive and the wrong 
sort are utter cruelty to those of the acute sensibilities of the 
insane. Consider the tact and the temper required to deal with 
the insane, and how much easier to threaten and to frighten than 
by kindness to compose. The Sarah Gamps have their counter- 

in male nurses and attendants. Common men-servants are 
often the class engaged, and when a little experienced, there may 
come a tempting offer for a keeper in a private family, when off 
goes the man, to be replaced by a Johnny Raw. For the man 
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recommended, the charge is commonly two pounds a week as for 
an expert, but the man is only paid half, for he refunds half to 
the proprietor for the recommendation. Such a system insures a 
succession of incompetent attendants, if indeed a really competent 
one is ever engaged in one of these places. 

But I am now supposing that there is some little conscience in 
the proprietor. I am denouncing the system rather than the men. 
No doubt men of unflinching honesty may be found among these 
proprietors as amongst other classes, but we all can judge of what 
kind of characters generally to expect under such circumstances, 
and what conduct such a system will generally produce. We 
must reckon, not on heroic honesty, but on average honesty, re- 
membering always that money too often acts like the concealed 
magnet which caused the mariner unconsciously to wander far 
and wide from his right course. 

We may learn a lesson from the abuses of Dotheboy’s Hall and 
the school system for neglected children which Dickens exposed. 
Do-the-lunatic’s Halls are just as likely to spring up where lunatics 
like these boys are at others’ mercy, especially if we consider a fact 
most — toany honourable profession, that percentages are 
paid to the medical man who recommends an insane patient—the 
same man, it may be, signing the certificate that he, the patient, is 
insane! There is as much jobbing with lunatics as with other 
commodities to be bought and sold at a profit. If conscience alone 
did not protect infants from the baby farmer, why should we 
doubt that another set of wretches are ready to make a business 
as lunatic farmers, advertising for lunatics and intending only to 
keep them such? We fully admit there are good men in every 
calling, only we dread the system and would have some protection 
against the bad. “Charity hopeth all na gl True, but busi- 
ness trusteth nothing. Is not the medical profession disgraced 
by quacks, without the least intention of healing, and even by 
men who carry on a system of extortion, so easy to practice, that 
it is dangerous for a lady to employ any medical man she does 
not know save by mere advertisement? Why, then, should the 
friends of the insane not be liable to be betrayed into trusting 
mere speculators and swindlers? If a medical business, that is, 
a lot of patients, is often advertised to be sold, and expected 
generally to be passed on with only a new brass plate on the old 
doctor’s door, do we suppose a so-called private asylum and its 
good-will is not sold too? And if so, what class of men are those 
most likely to buy, and what tender mercies can the poor lunatics 
expect ? 

Let me suppose an advertisement—* To be sold, a private asylum, 
with ten patients, and a good connection; nearly all being of the 
chronic kind—young or of a middle age, and very little likely to 
recover, and virtually valuable annuities to the purchaser.” 

Now, I do not say that any story so undisguised as this is likely 
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to be expressed in the public prints, but when a business is to be 
sold, or in common phrase, “a very profitable lot of lunatics,” and 
a suitable house is in the markét, the terms of the above adver- 
tisement are by no means too strong for the private bargainings 
that must precede a deal. 

The danger of these licensed prisons is—first, that with the 
worst class, there may be positively a design to keep patients 
mad ; secondly, there may not be the care and treatment most 
likely to cure them quickly, if at all; and, thirdly, the greatest 
danger of all is that those of a harmless and chronic character, as 
capable of enjoying life as other persons, and suffering even more 
acutely than others by confinement and arbitrary usage, may be 
cruelly detained without the least occasion or right to do so. 

The treatment is never likely to be the best, for the best 
system dispenses with all restraint, but this system requires far 
more and more skilful attendants than men who are really the 
mere jobbers of lunatics are likely to afford. 

But there is even more danger still with the facilities afforded 
under this system—even the relatives of the insane are not to be 
trusted. The sight of an insane brother or sister is matrimonially 
a great disadvantage in a family, as well as domestically a serious 
trouble, for which they are too willing to compound by what they 
may be persuaded is a remove all the better for the patient. Dr. 
Bucknill tells us that these harmless cases form so large a part 
of the inmates of these “ prisons” that to eliminate them would 
be to close the houses altogether—I call particular attention to 
a valuable article by him in the Nineteenth Century, February, 
1885. 

There are six Chancery inspectors, of whom Dr. Bucknill was one, 
of private and public asylums, who visit two together. These 
inspectors might perhaps be sufficient protection for one who never 
was insane at all, but as to those proprietors who are little 
anxious to cure or to part with the milder cases, these visitors are 
very little protection. The only protection and safeguard against 
cruel abuses is a class of public asylums where the interest of the 
insane and that of the managers exactly coincide. 

Some kind of asylum for the insane is imperative. At the 
first symptom of insanity the insane should be removed before, by 
irritation, the case becomes aggravated. In a proper asylum the 
patient feels a degree of resignation, and learns to exercise that 
self-control so necessary for the cure. To fence about by too 
many formalities the admission to an asylum will involve a degree 
of publicity which may make the relatives disposed to delay the 
removal, but where there is no interest either to admit or to 
detain, little formality would be required. Hospitals discharge 
patients long before they are cured because better at home. On 
Dr. Buicknill’s authority we now know that a very large number 
of the insane patients of licensed houses are equally entitled to 
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their liberty. The idea of confinement among the insane, to one 
fit to enjoy his liberty, is fearful to think of. 

I fix my mind at this moment on one such pitiful captive, and 
I will take a lesson from Sterne. He said about the poor 
prisoners :— 

“T began to figure to myself the miseries of confinement. I 
was going to begin with millions of my fellow-creatures burn to 
no inheritance but slavery, but the multitude of sad groups did 
but distract me ; however affecting the picture I could not bring 
it near me— 

“So I took a single captive, and having first shut him up in his 
dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of his grated door 
to take his picture. 

“T beheld his body half wasted away with long expectation 
and confinement, and felt what kind of sickness of the heart it 
was which arises from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, I 
saw him pale and feverish, nor had the voice of friends or kins- 
men breathed through his lattice. His children— 

“ But here my heart began to bleed, and I was forced to go on 
with another part of the portrait. 

“ He saw me; he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, 
then cast it down,.shook his head, and went on with his work of 
affliction. ; 

“TI burst into tears. I could not sustain the picture of con- 
finement my fancy had drawn.” 

This picture wants little touching; only look through the bar 
of that window, see that poor lady with the same mind to be 
amused, the same feeling to enjoy, and the same sympathies 
yearning for some dear object as your own. Perhaps now she is 
solitary ; soon there are others with her, some silly and idiotic, 
others with more or less lucid intervals—her only companions. 
Her thoughts are sometimes far away amidst gardens, flowers, 
and green fields—happy friends and dearest relatives. Then the 
scene is changed: she is thinking only of the next coming of the 
visitors or inspectors. Will they listen to her this time? or will 
they be imposed on by the proprietors, caring only for their pay ? 
Oh! how cold the comfort that that pay purchases! Poor food, 
little fire in the grate, early to bed, like children, to save coals, 
candles, and—the trouble of her! or will they say the joyous 
words, “ Free, free!” Yes, free to leave and exchange in raptures 
this horrid prison for all I hold most dear. 

Look again :— 

The visitors have come and are gone. She is back to her 
lonely room, nervous in fear of worse treatment for her 
earnest appeal to leave—a sense of tyranny and cruel injustice 
is harrowing out her inmost soul. If not mad, is not this 
enough to make her so! 

There are some two thousand poor creatures in these “ horrid 
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prisons,” and we are assured by one who knows it best that half 
of them are in a position to be pictured as above! 

And why can such things be? Partly because the world is 
generaily ignorant of such matters and partly because the in- 
sane are regarded as always insane, as unconscious of their 
confinement and misery because not sensible of the pleasures and 
pains of other people. 

There cannot be a greater mistake. Wild maniacs and grinning 
idiots form but a small part of those confined. The greater part 
for many hours in the day and on many subjects are as sensible 
as other persons, with this important difference, that, like other 
invalids, their nerves are most sensitive and their feelings most 
acute. I have been at a ball at a public asylum, the lunatics having 
some of them extemporized fancy dresses for themselves. They 
have even acted plays. I have seen the carpenter’s shop and the 
blacksmith’s forge in an asylum superintended by pauper luna- 
tics. I have had piteous letters and good Latin verses from a 
clergyman, written from Broadmoor, bitterly complaining of his 
lot. These verses, as he said, were written in a room with 
twenty criminal lunatics. No one less experienced than myself 
would suppose such compositions could come from such a place, 
only the writer did not say that he had recently made a murderous 
attack on the medical attendant—he composed in a lucid interval. 

And how do the poor prisoners come into such places? In one 
case a lady was asked to take a drive and was set down at a door 
she little suspected. One gentleman I knew had two sturdy 
keepers who dragged him from his home by main force. The 
certificate that emboldens them to do so is anything but a proof 
that the poor sufferers, even if insane, are not entitled to the 
comforts of domestic treatment. “The means to do ill deeds 
makes ill deeds done.” While percentages are paid for lunatic 
patients, doctors who traffic in this line are apt to have the same 
eye for a lunatic that a detective has for a thief, and to jump all 
the more quickly to a very profitable conclusion. 

This then is the crying need. A thousand invalids unjustly 
imprisoned at this moment—a standing quantity we may calcu- 
late—when slowly (if-any of them ever are) discharged, their 
places to be taken by as many more! 

Let no more such houses be licensed. An alternative will be 
found, It is not my purpose to supply one. Only let me call 
attention to these “horrid prisons” under a specious name— 
asylums, too often anything but asylums—common boarding 
houses, the profit being the difference between the pay and the 
keep—and with the least pretence to be reckoned ‘among the gains 
of an honourable profession. 

If I have led my readers to a sense of the grim reality, I feel I 
have done something to increase the demand, to be followed by 
a supply of something: better, In. principle, at least, nothing can 
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be worse ; in practice, too, we have sad instances: many of these 
prisons are kept even by women and many more by laymen—a 
set of fellows who are no more qualified.to treat lunatics than a 
common lodging-house keeper is qualified to keep an hospital. 





PHILOSOPHY IN THE BALL-ROOM. 


By rue Avutnor or “Tue Drary or A Priarin Girt.” 


ERE all the world had grown so drear, 
When I was young and you were here, 
"Mid summer roses, in summer weather, 
What pleasant times we’ve had together ! 


We were not Phyllis (simple-sweet) 
And Corydon; we did not meet 

By brook or meadow, but among 

A Philistine and flippant throng 


Which much we scorned ; (Less rigorous 
It had no scorn at all for us!) 

How many an eve of sweet July, 
Heedless of Mrs. Grundy’s eye, 


We've scaled the stairway’s topmost height, 
And sat conversing half the night ; 

And, gazing on the crowd below, 

Thanked Fate and Heaven that made us so;— 


To hold the pure delights of “ Brain” 
Above light loves and sweet Champagne ! 
For you and I, we did eschew 

The egoistic “I” and “ you;” 


And all our observations ran 

On Art and Letters, Life and Man. 
Proudly we sat, we two, on high, 
Throned in our “ Objectivity !”— 


Scarce friends, not lovers (each avers) 
But sexless, safe Philosophers. 
* > > - * 
Dear Friend, you must not hold me light 
If, as I lie and muse to-night, 

I give a smile and not a sigh 
To thoughts of our Philosophy. 





TO ONE WHOM I LOVE. 


As I’m borne along in the railway train, 
What is the thought that fills my brain— 
The thought that ever comes up again ? 

I think of Thee. 


When I sail in ship through the deep blue sea, 
While the wild waves dance in joyful glee, 
And I know who keeps me from peril free— 

I think of Thee. 


When I look abroad on our God’s green earth, 
On the fields so rich, and find no dearth, 
And I hear the feather’d songster’s mirth— 

I think of Thee. 


And when there comes back the genial Spring, 
Which ever does with it the sweet blossoms bring, 
And the flutter of hope to everything— 

I'll think of Thee. 


When gladsome Summer smiles again, 

With sunny heat and kindly rain, 

And garlands with sweet flowers the plain, 
I'll think of Thee. 


When Autumn’s yellow pps: corn, 


Does the golden fields so much adorn, 
And while earth’s fruits are gladly borne— 
I'll think of Thee. 


And when sour Winter comes at last, 
With snow and ice and stormy blast ; 
Even until that season’s past — 

I'll think of Thee. 


When bowéd down by weight of years, 
And the eyes are brimming with salt, salt tears ; 
Waiting until the dawn appears— 

I'll think of Thee. 


And when the pulse of life beats slow, 

And life’s dull candle is burning low, 

And the eye grows dim before I go— 
I'll think of Thee. 





AMBLESIDE. 
(A PEN-AND-INK KIT-KAT.) 


OME memories are dear to us, and yet—they die : some die not, 
and yet are not dear. The soul is impressible in different 
ways, touched to “finer issues” to-day than to-morrow. There 
are days to be remembered to the end of life, which, nevertheless, 
can never again be reproduced, either by tongue or pen. Three 
dies, not with the memory, that may not die—with the present 
enjoyment, “the light that never was on sea or land,” but which 
was as truly present as the warm sunshine. In other words, we 
can no more 


“ Set ourselves to the same key 
Of the remembered harmony,” 


than we can call back the clouds to their precise resting-places on 


the hills. 

There are days whose influence we would always have with us. 
While the outlines of the impression are sharp and deep, it is 
surely well to have our artist’s proofs, before the letters of a rapid- 
going, obliterating world are placed not wnder but above them, 
and “ we forget because we must, and not because we will.” 

Some such thoughts as these—only carrying more reason and 
feeling than these seem to convey—ran to and fro in my mind 
after a day and-a-half at Ambleside. They gathered courage, 
combined, and I, losing the power of resistance, was vanquished 
—rang for ink, dug into my waistcoat pocket for my own pen, 
drew a long breath—almost a sigh of quiet protest—and (“ My 
Grandfather’s Clock ” sounding not far off on a German concertina, 
with the costly addition of bells) penned these lines, and such 
companions as I can give them. 

_ We had been at the Isle of Man !—Douglas, with its fine bay ; 
its oyster-shops ; its solicitous and lying car-men ; its perpetually- 
badgering lodging-house keepers: Laxey, with its great wheel : 
Dhoon Glen, with its pretty cascade: Peel, with its old castle, 
patched abominably with newness, with its res , therefore 
lost, Gothic arches ; its fleet of fishing boats; its swarthy men in 
blue: Castletown, with its college, and its limestone castle—as 
strong as it was nearly a thousand years ago: Port Erin, with 
its headlands and demolished pier—these lay all behind, separated 
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from us by the “milky way” of the “ Manxman,” and the iron path- 
way of the Furness Railway. How thorough the change, as 
quitting the jetty at Lake Side, the tiny “Cygnet” pushes her 
breast against the waters of Windermere! The quick pantings 
of the steamer—with a bird-like stoppage here and there—soon 
bring you to the upper reach of the lake. Ambleside sinks be- 
hind its little groves of trees as you approach it, until nothing is 
seen but the church spire, and the blue smoke, which, wandering 
this and that way for a little, gradually joins the higher vapours 
that, faint and motionless, seem a far distant lake against the dark 
hollows of the hills. 

Among the small company there is no small stir as the steamer 
wheels round and backs water until she lies close to the landing- 
pier in clear weedy water. How fresh and strong these English 
girls are, in their bright summer dresses, and huge saucer bonnets, 
meant to keep the sun at a respectful distance! He does his 
work, after all, quietly enough, making light of their precautions, 
and russet of their faces. And, then, their little ecstasies over 
coming days! The frankness which makes them share their 
prospects (as far as sympathy will go) with their fellow-passengers. 
It is all very delightful—what more so? Perhaps the reserve of 
these Scotch girls, the harvest of whose quiet eyes you may glean 
—with or without Lavater’s help—and find more corn, less straw 
—(may I say chaff?) than is to be had from their noisier neigh- 
bours! Immense lumbering coaches, painted over with flaming 
colours, come down, made surely for the growth of the tourists 
(not individual, it is to be hoped, for the sake of some of them ; 
but as to nwmber), for they must certainly hold six times as many 
as they receive during even the busiest of summer months. 
Before you are foot-firm on the pier the bustle begins, and, if you 
do not watch your valise, it will be whipped up and carried into 
the nearest coach, and you will find yourself being rattled 
up the hill in a trice, and deposited at the door of a noisy hotel, 
instead of having the reasonable privilege of leisurely choosing 
your own quarters at one of those pretty boarding-houses over- 
looking the lake. The hotels are good, and large, but too far 
from Windermere. 

And this over-run place is Ambleside! The very name starts 
quick memories of fancy flights to these very regions. Visions 
of green hedges, with their dog-roses and honeysuckles, flit before 
the mind; white houses looking out from their elm trees, and 
little else in the air but the bleating of sheep—nay, there is 
another sound—what can it be?—as of some one repeating 
measured lines. Another moment and he is there—the dear old 
Egoist himself—murmuring beside the wayside brooks “a music 
sweeter than their own.” And so, Wordsworth has done all this 
for you, has he? Bless him a thousand times! Fancy’s light is 
yours—the light of this lovely August day is mine, and it strikes 
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not that which might have been, not that which was, only that 
which is. 

In summer, Ambleside is now-a-days a noisy little town. The 
census of 1881 stated the population at 1,989. It has its hand- 
some shops, and not a few new buildings of dimensions, 
compared with the scale of bygone days. The bugle, at short in- 
tervals, warns of the approach of the four-in-hand, which gallops 
briskly through the streets, and along the level road that leads to 
Grasmere. Ambleside is not as Wordsworth knew it, and, 
certainly, not as he should have wished it to be, but it is a charm- 
ing place for all that—if the weather is fine. Ah, that is one of 
the most trying of all reservations, because so very precarious. 
The rainfall in the lake district of England is very great. For- 
tunate you are, if outof your month you have a week, with blue 
skies, or even high clouds. 

The village (one can hardly think of it as a town somehow, 
for the surrounding highlands make it small in spite of itself) 
lies in a cup made by hills, broken only at the side which meet 
the level waters of the lake. How the clouds gather around it, 
and how the rain descends! In fact, to many who have made 
their race through the lakes, there is only one eye which enables 
them to call these scenes, lovely, the eye of faith: Ask your 
friends who have spent a holiday there, and many chances to one 
they tell you of the rain before anything else. Why, ask as many 
little cottage girls as you choose, even in the district, and they 
will not hide from you the belief in the stupendous dampness 
(to borrow the words of the poet who outdid Byron in apostro- 
phizing the sea thus) of their country-side. But then the days 
that are fine baffle description. What an artist Rain is! A pretty 
enough fellow himself when he stands with the rainbow for his 
palette, and his long fingers streaking the hills; but to see his 
picture when he has finished it, and slipped off to find—not 
- purchasers, only admirers; ah, that is worth the seeing. Here 
and there the mist is seen hanging round some of the 
jutting crags. The deep hollows of the mountains gloom with rich 
purples. Highest of all float the white clouds ; lowest of all their 
shadows cross the ripening fields, or darken the blue of the lake. 
How vocal the roads are! for the district abounds with brooks, 
or “becks,” as they are called here. Delightful laughter comes 
from them as they rush along one side of the road, and before you 
miss them, have passed. under the road, and are flinging them- 
selves down the rocks at the other, in their own small way, like 
Tennyson’s “cataract that leaps in glory.” 

The walls, most of them without mortar, become hanging 
gardens ; the excessive moisture giving the growths a downward 
tendency. A tolerably deep deposit is gradually formed on the 
top-stones, and out of this spring hare-bells and wild thyme. 
Here and there, between the stones, are seen the prettiest little 
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rosettes of yellow stars, and mats of green moss, with a delicate 
edging in orange. There is such greenness and freshness in 
these sunshine-after-rain days. 

Admirable descriptions of this country-side, by-the-way, are to 
be found in “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” which Mr. 
Ruskin himself says, seem to him as good as his own in “ Modern 
Painters.” Why attempt adescription now? Well, the fact is, Mr. 
Black’s phaeton brought bad weather with it to Ambleside, you 
know; but, besides, Bell and the lieutenant cut such pretty 
capers, at this point, as to eclipse all else. 

There is no escaping the contagion of literary interest when at 
Ambleside. Turn where we may, memory is ready with her 
pictures, and her stores of words. Just over there, in the little 
churchyard, lies the remains of Mrs. Arnold, the mother of the 
poet-critic. On the other side of the village (best seen from the 
lake) stands Dove’s Nest, wrapt in ivy, where Mrs. Hemans lived ; 
farther down, Elleray, Christopher North’s residence ; while at the 
very water’s edge stands Low Wood Hotel, a favourite resort of 
Earl Russell’s. If we return—passing through the village again 
—as the road winds into the fine valley, we come to the Knoll 
(almost the last house in the village), where Harriet Martineau 
spent her busiest and latest days. Over there, across the river, 
is Fox How, Dr. Arnold’s house. Continuing our walk, a couple 
of miles brings us to a steep ascent to the right, which leads us 
straight up to Rydal Mount, looking very much the same as it 
did in Wordsworth’s life-time, and exactly as it is represented 
now in the numerous wood-cuts that have been scattered far and 
wide. Suppose we linger a moment on the height, not only 
because Windermere at its length is to be seen on the one hand, 
and the lovely little bit of water known as Rydal on the other, 
but because this was the earthly home of so much quiet power 
({resistless in its very quietness) and sacred intuition; where 
those “ impulses of deeper birth” which came to him in solitude 
were begotten, and went their way, with the ridicule of the 
world before them, and nothing but the poet’s great faith in 
himself behind them, and the truth of Him who gave the faith. 
Descending, and keeping the same friendly and interesting road 
north, Nabb Cottage is reached, where Hartley Coleridge lived for 
some time. Passing Grasmere Lake, the road winds into the 
village of Grasmere, with its quaint old church (which has, how- 
ever, been newly-seated in oak) hard by a rapid stream that feeds 
the lake. One of the plainest of all the stones is Wordsworth’s 
own: his faithfully-loved daughter, Dora (Mrs. Quillinan) lying next 
him. Nothing but grass—and even that not at all well-kept— 
grows on the grave, and the corner in which it is placed is a damp 
and gloomy one. A step or two nearer the church stands a small 
marble cross, with a crown of thorns cut in the centre of it—the 
words, “ By thy Passion, good Lord, deliver us,” inclosing the 
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thorns. Here poor Hartley Coleridge sleeps. Inside the church 
a white tablet interprets the face placed above it, not by the light 
of conjecture, but by the light of life, and this is the record: 


“ Go the Memory of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
A true philosopher and poet, 
who, by the special gift and calling of Almighty God, 
whether he discoursed on man or nature, 
failed not to lift up the heart 
to holy things; 
tired not of maintaining the cause of the poor 
and simple ; and so, in perilous times, was 
raised up to be a chief minister 
not only of noblest ry, 
but of high and sacred truth. 
This memorial is placed here by his friends and neighbours, in 
testimony of respect, affection, and qratitade. 
Anno, mpccc.t.” 


Pleasant indeed were it to spend some time, with Professor 
Knight for our guide, identifying the spots that are consecrated 
by the love of Wordsworth, and Wordsworth’s love. Yet Ambleside 
sa good starting-point, as well for the sights of the district, which 
borrow less interest from human life. The railway system may 
be reached at Windermere Station— about four miles distant— 
or by the pleasant two hours’ sail down Windermere to Lake Side. 
For, of course, that which Wordsworth so much feared, and Mr. 
Ruskin so heartily hates, has come to pass. The iron horse has 
found his way into the secret “valley of the deadly night-shade,” 
blackening as he passes the magnificent ruins of Furness Abbey, 
but, fortunately, keeping altogether out of sight when approaching 
the top of Windermere. To reach Carlisle, whence to pass to 
London or Edinburgh, what could exceed for variety and beauty 
the drive to Keswick (close to where Southey lies buried)? If 
you wish to climb, Fairfield stands opposite you, with its 2,878 
feet against your two. If you love waterfalls, just at hand is 
Rydal—nearer still, and very much finer, is Stock Ghyll; while 
an afternoon might be spent—pleasantly, if to little profit—over 
the remains of the Roman station at Rothay Bridge. 

What evenings may be spent at Ambleside, when the lake has 
become a sheet of steel-grey smoothness! Suppose we take a boat. 
They are good enough if we feather our oars with skill and 
dexterity. You are only charged a shilling an hour, and may 
have cushions to your hearts’ content. While we stand choosing 
our boat, a night-hawk moves swiftly over our heads into the 
twilight. A short way from us a water-crow stands courtesying on 
a stone at the edge of the water. A boat chosen, and our places 
taken, we shoot out, making a wedge of undulating lines as we go. 
Straight as an arrow the course lies. After a steady pull of half- 
an-hour, the lights of Low Wood come in sight. As we float past, 
the lengthening intervals of the staccato drips of the oars are filled 
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with the music which steals lightly to us from the open windows 
of the hotel. We cross towards the grey turrets of Wray Castle, 
and now the shadows are deeper. It isnight. There is no moon- 
light—only a silvery radiance lingers in the west. Here and there, 
creeping along the margin of the lake close to the rocks (with 
their “otters” at a distance), are the pike-fishers. A faint mist is 
rising from the reedy marsh in the bay. Fragments of laughter 
and song come from light-hearted rowers out of sight. What can 
one do but think—as he ships his oars, and lies at full length 
looking into the deepening night—that if only out of that cottage 
window Chopin’s “ Twelfth Nocturne” might find its way in the still- 
ness, and a hand come lightly of its own accord into his, and a 
particular pair of eyes look what the music tries so hard to speak, 
the gates might stand a long time ajar without tempting him 
to stir. 
JOHN HOGBEN. 





TWO FAMOUS PICTURES. 


—_—_———— 


Houtman Hunt’s “ TrRIuMPH OF THE INNOCENTS ” 
AND 
Baron Mungacsy’s “ CaLvary.” 


By tHe Autor or THE “Story or Sr. SrepHen.” 


Amp our daily round of joy and strife 

*Tis meet: some meditations should attend 
Upon those annals of the Saviour’s life, 

That show His childhood or depict His end. 


Go where our poet-painter’s grace and power 
Recall His infancy with wondrous skill, 

Where the Hungarian brings His parting hour 
So near, that e’en the dullest heart must thrill. 


More than mere author’s written words convey— 
However great the thought or grand the phrase 

With which he seeks the subject to portray— 
Each pictured scene our mind and feeling sways. 
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Two Famous Pictures. 


The rapt beholder views with strange amaze 
The infant Saviour filled with holy mirth, 
Or the sad, fainting, failing, fading gaze, 
Which worn-out nature turns to heaven from earth. 


Both wondrous portraits of the blessed Lord 
Exert one spell on those who crowd before ; 

They curb the loud talk into whispered word, 
Or hush the whisper into silent awe. 


The hanging thief has ceased to jeer ; though scribe, 
Proud Pharisee and elder still mock there ; 

Sweet Penitence has hushed the scoff and gibe, 
And changed the curse to words of faith and prayer. 


Though nigh two thousand Springs now intervene 
With widening gulf betwixt us and that deed, 
The telescope of genius brings the scene 
Before us, and once more we see Him bleed. 


Great and ennobling works like these disarm 
The powers of sane ; for minds will start 
From subjects that before. might chance to charm, 
The fleeting spell of meretricious art. 


We count it great, when brain and hand impart 
Substance and life to streamlet, field, or sky ; 
What words are meet for men, beneath whose art 
We see His childhood and behold Him die ! 


Oh! ye whose hearts are filled up to the brim 
With bubbling trifles of the moment—first 
Pour out the vain draught ; then g° gaze on Him, 


And waters drink that quench the soul’s deep thirst. 
Painters in every age, of every clime, 

Have told the Saviour’s story from His birth ; 
But few have traced with feelings so sublime 

Those mingled mysteries of heaven and earth. 


There is no rivalry in men like these, 

No struggling which the foremost place shall gain ; 
Each poet mind has painted, not to please, 

But teach in truths without which life is vain. 





THE HEYDAY OF THE YEAR, 


FLUSHING, glowing, like her roses, 
Summer kisses hands to Spring ; 
Meadow grasses wave a welcome, 
Woods and vales fruit-offerings bring. 
Zephyrs, wooing, fan her softly, 
Whispering fondly in her ears ; 
“Smile, oh! smile on us, sweet Summer, 
We are weary of Spring’s tears.” 


Summer breathes upon Time’s mirror ! 
Trouble dims and fades away, 
Ice-bound hearts shake off their shackles, 
Death himself is held at bay. 
Joy, new-born from sorrow’s ashes, 
Clings to Summer without fear ; 
E’en the briar puts forth its roses 
In the Heyday of the Year. 


Through Earth’s breadth as Summer passes 
Transformation scenes outburst ; 
Nature paints with hand unerring, 
All is true from last to first ; 
Framed in shadow or in sunshine, 
Up or down the matchless line, 
Every landscape is perfection, 
Every miniature divine. 
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“ Hark ! the lark at Heaven’s gate singing,” 
Poised on high in quivering light! 
Hist to Nature’s voices babbling 
Through the Summer day and night ! 
Spring was jocund in her pastimes, 
Autumn Festivals draw near, 
But when Summer holds her revels, 
’Tis the Heyday of the Year. 
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SNOBTON SOCIETY. 
Pen-and-Ink Sketches. 


Drawn By Miss ToeErKsaA TOWNMOUSE, FOR THE BENEFIT OF HER 
FRIEND Miss GWENDOLINE CoUNTRYMOUSE. 


LETTER VI. 


From Theresa Townmouse to Gwendoline Countrymouse. 


Snobton-by-the-Sea, ——shire. 


EAREST GWEN, 

There is a certain class of persons who, though they can- 
not be said to belong to Snobton Society proper, yet for two 
or three months of the year occupy so prominent a place in 
our social economy, that I feel these sketchés would not only be 
incomplete without them, but that you would be the loser if I 
failed to make them known toyou. I speak of our floating popu- 
lation, i.e., the summer visitors to this eminently fashionable and 
favourite watering-place. 

I must first warn you that the company in which you will pre- 
sently find yourself is not so aristocratic as that to which you have 
been accustomed. The Snobton summer-season visitors are by no 
means of the same social status as the Snobton winter-season 
visitors—please let this fact be stamped clearly on your mind— 
but they enjoy themselves so heartily, and are for the most part so 
good-humoured and “jolly” that one readily forgives them any 
little vulgarities of speech or of manner which they may possibly be 
guilty of. One likes to think that some of those who flock to the 
shores of Mother Ocean for their annual holiday have left behind 
all cares of business; that the heavy burdens, bound to backs 
not always broad and strong enough to bear them, are for the time 
being put aside, or at all events lightened considerably. 

It is not half so difficult to face your troubles, whatever they 
may be, within sound of lapping waves and under cloudless sum- 
mer heavens, as it is to meet them amid surroundings of bricks and 
mortar and under the murky, smoke-defiled pall which does duty 
for the sky in London. The mind unconsciously takes its tone 
from the scenes among which the individual lives ; don’t you, dear, 
feel twice as happy and light-hearted, and content with things in 
general, on a bright summer morning, when the wind is blowing 
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fresh from the sea; and every living thing seems awake and alert, 
than on a dreary autumn afternoon when twilight is closing in and 
the mist rising ? 

Do you know, I can’t sympathise with the many fine things that 
have been written about autumn. “Calm decay” may be very 
beautiful, but it is decay ; it tells of waning life: the glory of the 
earth is departing, and winter—Nature’s temporary death—is at 
hand. No: I don’t like autumn; it is melancholy; it is the sea- 
son of sad thoughts; give me the bright promise of spring, or 
the glowing glory of summer. There! is not that an unlooked- 
for development of sentiment on the part of your frivolous friend ? 

Summer is the unfashionable period of the year at Snobton. 
The aristocratic “ first set” would sacrifice any amount of domestic 
comfort rather than stay at home from June to September. All 
sorts of small economies are made by those whose incomes are 
slender, but who, nevertheless, must “ keep up appearances ” at all 
hazards, in order to avoid the disgrace of admitting their impe- 
cuniosity—and that is what staying at home all the summer would 
amount to. A few of the bolder spirits let their houses and thus 
secure the double advantage of a holiday, and of deriving some 
pecuniary gain from the transaction, but those who stand greatly 
in awe of “what people will say,” are compelled to shut up their 
houses, envelope their household gods in brown-holland bags, and 
practice economy in country lodgings in England, or in small and 
cheap boarding-houses in small and cheap watering-places on the 
other side of the Channel. Possibly such a holiday may do them 
good; some people are inclined to think that any change, even a 
change for the worse, is better than none at all. I fear it would 
be a very difficult thing to enlarge the ideas and clear the mental 
vision of the average Snobtonian; he takes his moral and social 
atmosphere with him as a snail does his shell, otherwise I should 
say that not the least beneficial result of his annual migration 
would be that he might gain a little, mentally, from friction with 
people of wider and more enlightened views of life, of greater 
culture and of less innate snobbishness, as well as physically from 
change of air and scene—that universal panacea for all ills of 
mind and body. Most Snobtonians look with undisguised disgust 
on the horde of holiday-makers—* trippers” is, I believe, the 
technical term for these worthy people—who annually invade this 
genteel and exclusive town. From the heights of our social 
superiority we look down with disdain and contempt on the vulgar 
crowd who throng the beach and esplanade, who eat fruit unblush- 
ingly in public, who discard gloves and assume straw hats, alpaca 
coats and sand-shoes and blue-lined umbrellas; who loll in bliss- 
ful ease as they listen to the band on the pier, and who allow their 
olive-branches to “ paddle.” 

We social Pharisees draw our fashionable raiment about us, and 
walk primly, with pursed-up lips and up-lifted noses, as we pass 
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those laughter-loving, loud-voiced, and often loud-mannered pub- 
licans who are taking the goods the gods provide without caring 
much if their behaviour finds favour in the eyes of the local censors 
of what is, or is not “the thing.” For this reason the pier is 
avoided by every Sunobtonian of any social position: he would 
irrecoverably lose caste were he to be seen among the holiday-folk 
who are doing their best to get sun-burnt in the brief time they 
have for achieving that desirable consummation —for is it not the 
ambition of every pallid-cheeked, narrow-chested London clerk to 
return home from the seaside as brown as a berry ?—an ambition 
that is perfectly legitimate and even praiseworthy, because a man 
never looks so well as when he is well tanned and just a trifle 
weather-beaten. 

Our Snobton summer visitors, though slightingly thought of, 
and spoken of by the aristocratic residents, are heartily welcomed 
by the very large class of people who let lodgings, and reap a 
golden harvest while the sun shines, to be carefully garnered 
against rainy days in the off season. 

The summer visitors have been ably classified by those who are 
not above deriving considerable pecuniary profit from the ridiculed 
ones as; the “leg-of-muttoners,” the “ Saturday-to-Mondayers,” and 
the “ mutton-choppers.” 

I have been at great pains to acquire this and other information 
for your benefit, but if the names given to these three classes of 
the community move you to laughter, don’t think them the coin- 
age of my poor brain and thank me. Pray, give thanks where 
thanks are due—for I do think any one who gives another such 
real and innocent enjoyment as that afforded by a hearty laugh is 
worthy of thanks. Is not Jove himself called “the laughter-lov- 
ing god?” and don’t we term a happy-hearted man “ jovial?” 
Why, then, should we not laugh? The old saying, “ Who laughs, 
wins,” is capable of two interpretations : a man who has had a hearty 
laugh has certainly won something—a moment’s real enjoyment, 
Greville with his usual apt causticity, says that “ man is the only 
creature endowed with power of laughter (barring the hyena, I pre- 
sume, and that laugh can scarcely be termed jovial); is he not also 
the only one that deserves to be laughed at?” It may be—but I 
grow discursive; as usual my pen is running away with me. I 
must rein it in like a restive steed and proceed with my subject. 

At present I have to do with the before-mentioned three sections 
into which our summer visitors have been divided. You will, no 
doubt, be curious to learn who was the author of this triad of 
descriptive appellations. I know not, so I cannot enlighten you. 
Perhaps, like some of those delightful old proverbs and wise and 
witty sayings which form quite an English folk-literature, the 
authorship is, and always will be,a mystery. At any rate, there 
they are. I only record them ; I do not claim them as my own. 

And now to describe the various characteristics of these three 
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classes. The “leg-of-muttoners” are families, headed by a pater 
and a materfamilias, and including at least half-a-dozen juvenile 
members: comfortable, well-to-do people who are not likely to 
haggle over cold meat, and what are called—to use another techni- 
cal term— “ scraps”; people who never think of counting the 
new-laid eggs, marking the decanters to detect any abstraction of 
the contents, or even of locking the tea-caddy (if the tea-caddy, 
unlike the ordinary run of lodging-house tea-caddies, has a lock 
and key that will lock). Presumably the economical, cut-and- 
come-again, hunger-satisfying joint which gives its name to this 
(from the lodging-house-keeper’s point of view) delightful class 
of sea-side visitors is their favourite dish, for I have not the 
smallest doubt that they fare well, if not delicately—paterfamilias’ 
portly form and rubicund visage, to say nothing of materfamilias’ 
‘ea 4 figure and rosy cheeks, vouch for the fact. Happy, thrice 

appy, is the landlady who lets her lodgings to a “ leg-of-muttoner ; ” 
she may confidently count on having me weekly account punctually 
settled, and on “ living out of her lodgers;” and when they leave 
a tidy little sum will have found its way into her pocket. 

Materfamilias is probably a comely woman, rather too much 
inclined to enbonpoint, perhaps, but her clear eyes and healthy 
complexion are pleasant to look upon. The children, of course, 
are cherubic, as only English children can be; the traditional 
papal dictum, “ Angli, angeli,” still holds good. Any forenoon 
you may see on the beach child-faces and forms of exquisite 
beauty, happy, rosy, fair-haired, blue-eyed, strong-limbed children 
whom Millais would delight to paint, and who would not be 
unworthy even of his brush. 

You will think, perhaps, that this rhapsody is hardly consistent 
with what I said on the subject of babies and baby-worship in my 
last letter, or perhaps you will think I have recently become a con- 
vert to this particular cultus. No, dear (bat this is strictly entre 
nous), I don’t think children, generally speaking—of course there 
are some charming exceptions—are quite as angelic as they 
look. For instance, when they scream with all the strength 
of their lusty young lungs, and kick with all the vigour of their 
sturdy young legs ; when they sulk or storm as the case may be ; 
when they put you in an awkward position by the dreadful candour 
of their remarks on the personal appearance—and, perhaps, even 
ask the age—of your best friends, who may not be blest with either 
youth or good looks, but whom you like nevertheless. On such 
occasions I confess that I do not think these juvenile torments 
altogether angelic; but to watch half-a-dozen small human beings 
at a safe distance, as they paddle about, happy, dirty, and good- 
tempered —are not the three adjectives synonymous to the ordinary 
child-mind ?—is a sight I really enjoy. 

The “ Saturday-to-Mondayers” come next on the list. These 
are the people who can only afford the short holiday of a couple 
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of nights and one whole day, from the end of one working week to 
the beginning of the next, in which to breathe for a space the pure 
sea-air. They are for the most part clerks and small shopkeepers, 
in fact the very large section of the community which constitutes 
the lower stratum of the great middle-class. Poor things! they have 
toiled hard for this brief respite from the dreary drudgery of their 
lives—who would grudge them their holiday? Who would sneer 
at their shabby, shiny coats, at their unfashionable gowns and 
dreadful hats, or laugh at their want of breeding, or look ask- 
ance at their sand-shoes and at their wives’ gloveless hands and 
draggled skirts? Not I. We who belong to what Matthew Arnold 
calls the “ possessing and enjoying classes,” should try just for five 
minutes to realise what the lives of these people must be, and 
then ask ourselves if we have the right to laugh at “’Arry and 
*Arriet out for a ’oliday.” 

Laugh at snobbishness—and can anything come up to the utter 
snobbishness of what is called the “ upper middle-class ? ”—the class 
from which spring those who form the more aristocratic and exclu- 
sive portion of Snobton Society—laugh at arrogance, at purse- 
proud assumption and insolence, by all means ; they are fair sport, 
but let these poor workers be. Do not make them the butts for 
shafts of ridicule that could be more fitly and usefully employed 
on others. : 

There! I have been betrayed into moralising again—you will 
think me incorrigible, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa! Faults 
acknowledged are half atoned for. I will keep resolutely to my 
subject and try your patience no. longer. 

The “ mutton-choppers ” are the very numerous class who come 
down to Snobton by excursion trains; they are the least popular 
of our three representative classes, because not only do they 
spend less money, but sometimes the rough element which, like 
mud at the bottom of a well, is generally present in an English 
crowd, comes unpleasantly to the surface, and thus the double- 
distilled gentility of Snobton receives a rude shock. But if some- 
what “rough and ready” in manner the “ mutton-choppers ” are, 
generally speaking, peaceably disposed. Of course there are some 
black sheep ; some who get drunk and uproarious, who fight, swear, 
and make themselves altogether objectionable, but as a rule the 
Snobton shopkeepers have reason to look on these humble visitors 
with toleration. The small hotels and restaurants do a “ roaring 
trade,” while sellers of penny ices, gingerbeer, lemonade, sweets 
of the dreadful sticky, stripy sort one sees exposed for sale on 
costermongers’ barrows, and last, but not least, the owners of boats 
yclept “ pleasure ” boats—sometimes, alas! a sad misnomer—would 
be utterly bankrupt but for the custom of these plebeian visitors. 

To the proprietors of bathing-machines all three classes are 
welcome: all is fish that comes to their net. It is an amusing 
thing to watch the stratagems practised by those who are anxious 
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to secure one of the stuffy, fusty, and generally-unpleasant boxes 
on wheels—the disagreeable portal by which the marine elysium 
of sparkling, dancing, health-giving, energy-reviving waves of 
ocean must be reached, at least’ by the fairer half of creation. 
Nothing can equal the dogged patience with which our summer 
visitors will “wait their turn” for the aforesaid stuffy boxes, or 
surpass the cunning tricks practised by old hands to obtain one 
before their turn. A student of human nature will find plenty to 
interest him, plenty to amuse him if helikes to spend a couple of 
hours or so of the forenoon on the beach. Those who prefer to 
study Nature only, may roam along the shore, by the margin of 
the “ sad sea wave ”—by-the-by, the word “ sad ” only applies to one 
of the many moods of ocean: our dear Dizzy spoke of the “ melan- 
choly ocean,” and it is melancholy sometimes, melancholy as 
autumn itself, but in these brilliant summer days the sea is glad 
as a happy child; its waves dance buoyantly in the sunshine ; a 
is nothing “ sad,” nothing “ melancholy ” about it. 

Do you think me mawkisbly sentimental? I don’t think Iam, 
but I love the sea as only an English girl can; and the blue waves 
which break on the Snohton beach do much to reconcile me to my 
temporary sojourn in a place where the people bore me when they 
do not irritate me, and irritate me when they do not bore me. 


Your always attached, 


THERESA TOWNMOUSE. 


P.S.—In my next letter I shall return to subjects social and 
ecclesiastical. T.T. 





A CENTURY OF PORTRAITS. 


N equally original and interesting exhibition is just being held 
in Paris, namely, a collection of portraits embracing the 
period of a hundred years, i.e., from 1785 to our own day. This 
is the second of these retrospective exhibitions, and, if possible, it 
is yet more interesting than the first. “ History,” Michelet has 
said, “is a Resurrection,” and certainly by means of these limned 
resurrections of the dead we are made acquainted, in quite a novel 
and suggestive manner, with the men and women who lived, loved, 
acted and moved in our own day and the days just preceding. It 
might, perhaps, be feared that such an exhibition would present a 
certain monotony of type, but nothing is further from the case. 
The lapse of time has clearly been sufficient to present us with 
types of schools the most diverse, nay the most opposed, from the 
smooth, over-finished character of the David period to the uncom- 
promising realism, not to say brutality, of the school of Manet. 
Indeed, it is most interesting to denote what a variety there exists 
in mode of composition and procedure, in what, at first sight, 
seems the simple and monotonous theme of a portrait. And Lo 
above all, must strike the thoughtful observer, is how little after 
all portraiture can be relied upon ; how, on the one hand, it is ever 
more or less the expression of the artist’s own individuality ; how, 
on the other, he cannot free himself from the bias and tendencies 
of the age in which he lives, so that, costume apart, it is almost 
possible to tell to a decade to what period a given portrait must 
needs belong. 

A very rough order has been preserved in the exposition of 
these pictures, In the room that commenées the series, we are 
struck by meeting with some splendid specimens of our own 
Gainsborough, Romney, Lawrence and Reynolds, the latter being 
represented, besides other works, by an interesting equestrian 
sketch of Lafayette. The English portraits hold their own splen- 
didly among their French rivals, indeed, are counted among the 
successes of the exhibition. They charm by their simple natural- 
ness, contrasting favourably with the more worldly portraits of the 
French artists of the same epoch. Among these Greuze and 
Madame Lebrun take a foremost place, both remarkable for their 
elegance and their rather mannered treatment. The former has 
some notable examples. Thus a Beaumarchais, which we feel must 
have been an absolutely true and faithful representation of the 
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mischievous,clever, satirical creator of Figaro. We behold him look- 
ing out with sprightly, rather cheeky air from his canvas, by his bold 
looks, as a French critic observed, putting to the blush the prudish 
English dames who hang near by. Near to him also hang many of 
the fashionable ladies and gentlemen of their time, who were privi- 
leged to be present on the memorable day when at a private house 
Beaumarchais read his play, and the famous badinage of Figaro was 
first heard by the world. Napoleon, as first Consul, from the same 
hand, has the great interest that portraits of this strange man at 
that early period of his career are not.common. The one in 
question illustrates what has been remarked about Bonaparte that 
his face underwent great changes as his fortune changed. Certainly 
here he has not yet attained to the “cocksure” expression that 
afterwards became so characteristic of his physiognomy. The same 
nature of interest attaches to Greuze’s portrait of Talleyrand, 
whom-:he painted as a youth, a handsome boy, modishly dressed, 
rather resembling a modern esthete, whose wide-awake face 
betrays, as yet, none of the astuteness that was afterwards to make 
him famous among the astute diplomatists of his period. These 
two portraits escape the worst faults of Greuze, but all his sickly 
sweetnesses are present in his portrait of the great astronomer 
Lavoisier, whom he depicts as star-gazing in a theatrical attitude. 
David, that pseudo-classicist, necessarily holds a foremost place in 
these retrospective exhibitions, for he produced so many portraits 
that combined artistic merit with a piquant personal or historic 
interest. First and foremost here from his hand is the portrait of 
the great actress, Mdlle. Mars, and that of Barbarouse, known 
as the Girondin Apollo. Here, too, is his picture of Madame 
Chalgrin, the beautiful daughter of Joseph Vernet, and wife of 
the architect of the Are de Triomphe in the Champs Elysées. 
Tradition telleth that David became enamoured of his fair model, 
who, otherwise attached, refused to listen to his addresses, on which 
account he nourished a resentment against her that ultimately led 
to her death on the scaffold. She was condemned to this, together 
with a number of her friends, for the innocent cause that they had 
one evening in 1793 ventured to celebrate with some pomp the 
auptials of a young girl, whereupon they were arrested by the 
revolutionaries for having “ burnt the candles of the nation.” One 
version of the legend says that it was David that denounced them, 
another that he did his best to save Madame Chalgrin. It is also 
said that he visited her twice in prison and promised to save her, 
even at the eleventh hour, if she would listen to his wooing. 
Here, too, is the terrible picture, of which David made two versions, 
of Marat in his bath. This is the least known of the two. The 
bloodthirsty wretch, “the friend of the people,” is represented 
with his corpse lying half outside the vessel. Around him are 
scattered the death warrants he has just signed. He clutches in 
his livid hands Charlotte Corday’s letters, on which we read 
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plainly the words, “Il suffit que je suis bien malheureuse pour 
avoir droit & votre bienveillance.” Beneath this awful canvas, as 
though to complete the drama, hangs a head of Charlotte Corday, 
copied from the original, painted by a certain Hauer, a captain of 
the National Guard, who commanded the prison where Charlotte 
was at first interned, and who, able to paint in an amateur way, 
made a sketch of the fair young face, whose mingled sweetness and 
embittered sadness impressed him, as it impressed all beholders. 
“The angel of assassination,” Lamartine called her. 

Pre-revolutionary is the room that contains portraits of the 
martyr Bourbons. A curious little picture is a composition by 
Gavarney, representing Louis XVI. promenading the court-yard of 
his jail in the Temple. The courtier has evidently not died in the 
artist, who absurdly enough depicts the king as alone and un- 
guarded, and as wearing full court-dress. We have Marie 
Antoinette in her heyday at her plaything farm of Trianon; we 
see her in full court splendour at Versailles, while just opposite, 
as though to emphasize the contrast, we see her in the Conciergie, 
with the austere, worn, prematurely old look she bears in the 
world-famed picture on the same theme, painted by Delaroche. 
The present one is by an unknown hand. By an unknown 
hand, too, are two portraits of her boy, who looks forth with a 
sweet child’s face upon the world, which, through no fault of his 
own, treated him so cruelly. 

The room that follows this may be named that of the First 
Empire. Here great discretion has been exercised in selection, 
and we are not so swamped with Napoleon, his wives, sisters, 
brothers, aunts and cousins as might have been feared. Gros has 
also a version of Napoleon as first Consul. He has got rather 
further in his career than in Greuze’s version. We behold him 
about to sign the decree that bound to France the four depart- 
ments on the left banks of the Rhine, dating the picture as on the 
morrow of the peace of Luneville, 1801. Napoleon, who is repre- 
sented dressed in a red suit with high military boots, is here at the 
apex of his beauty, and at the fairest moment of his fame. Far 
less attractive is the huge official picture by Ingres, of Napoleon 
in his coronation robes, a colossal apotheosis in which the man is 
lost in piles of gold and purple robes, and in which the artist’s 
attempt to flatter his model has ended in a miserable failure. In 
lieu of the eagle glance, the sculpturesque features with their 
brute strength of determination, we see a weakly Napoleon, who 
is to look pretty and refined, and who only loses by this vain 
attempt to gild iron. An apotheosis of Marie Louise takes rank 
worthily beside this canvas. It is by Gros, painted in his decadence, 
when he had become immersed in artificial mythological efforts, a 
ridiculous allegorical picture in the Rubens manner without that 
artist’s breadth of handling and thought. 

Of evil fascination, also by an unknown hand, is a tall, thin, 
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pale woman of a half-barbarous type, who stands amid a desolate 
Campagna landscape, and who would seem to be lamenting the 
fates and sorrows of nations, while preaching a doctrine of sad 
predestination wherein none can escape their fate. It does not 
astonish us to learn from the catalogue that this is Mme. Letitia, 
as she was familiarly called, the mother of that terrible race of 
Bonapartes, of whose mischievous influence on Europe the world 
hopes it has now seen the last. 

The Restoration, too, is adequately represented. Here is Charles 
X., also in coronation robes, trying his hardest, but in vain, to 
look as impressive as Bonaparte, painted by the same hand that 
painted the apocalyptic emperor. Close by rides Louis Philippe, 
with his good, smug, burgher face, surrounded by his good-boy sons 
who are also on horseback. We comprehend why this “very 
delectable, highly respectable ” family failed to obtain a firm hold 
upon the volatile and imaginative French nation. Queen Marie 
Amelie, accompanied by two of her sons, further confirms this 
impression. All the Orleans dulness, all its painfully self-conscious 
propriety hovers over this canvas. Well within eyeshot of the 
king, is a terrible canvas, the head of Fieschi, the inventor of 
infernal machines, painted by Bracassat the day after his execution. 
The decapitated head is seen livid and ghastly, reposing upon a 
dirty blood-stained cloth. The face is blotched with gore, and the 
temple bears the horrid trace of the deep cicatrice made by a 
fragment of the metal that hit the wretch when his infernal 
machine exploded. It is difficult in the worst nightmare to dream 
a more terrible realistic scene than this of a head painted with all 
the marks of a violent death. It was painted, too, under the most 
dramatic conditions, for Bracassat’s biographer tells how the artist 
with difficulty obtained permission to see the head of Fieschi 
after the post-mortem examination made in the prison. He had 
to pose it himself upon a dissecting table in order to get it placed 
in a good light. This done, Bracassat found the spectacle so 
trying that he fainted, and it is said he fainted again several 
times in the execution of his task. In the background the 
guillotine is dimly outlined, and the painter has signed the work 
with the blood of his model. Can modern realism in art go further 
than the point evidently already attained by its predecessors ? 

But it is impossible to try and preserve historical order, or class 
these works into epochs, seeing that the hanging committee have 
most inadequately attempted the task. Let us, therefore, traverse 
the rooms and single out such works as evoke our interest. Halt 
for a moment to look at Theophile Gautier, that master of poetic 
form, who looks forth at us from his canvas with his keen, critical 
eye placed in a large fat face, surmounting a heavy, sensuous- 
looking body, so characteristic of the man who combined refinement 
and grossness, delicacy of sentiment and frigidity of heart. Not 
far off hangs Georges Sand, painted by Charpentier, a pupil of 
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Ingres, in the early days before her fame. We recognize the well- 
known features, we hardly recognize the sentimental pose of a 
femme incomprise. Lacardaire, that most brilliant preacher of 
modern France, is also shown to us in early life, we young 
and ardent, dressed in monastic robes, he paced the cloisters, his 
hands correctly and submissively crossed over his breast, but his 
ardent eye betraying his vaulting ambition, his revolt against 
restraint. Balzac looks at us in middle age, as the bon vivant 
jolly, good fellow that he was at bottom. Look also at an in- 
teresting head of Michelet, the historian, of Gluck, the eighteenth 
century's pet musician; at Ducreux, with his versatile actor’s 
face. Can Cherubini have been thus thick-featured and heavy of 
aspect, so absolutely un-Italian in type as Mme. Dumont has 
painted him? It seems strange. What a curious pell mell of 
men and names it is. An elderly, courtier-like man, liberally 
decorated, sitting at a writing-table, covered with treatises on 
agriculture, and folding in his hand a bouquet formed of maize, 
potato flowers and chicory,is Parmentier, the famous agriculturist, 
who lived in the days of Louis XVI., and was the first to introduce 
the potato into France. Its adoption met with some opposition, that 
was only overcome by such expedients as Parmentier’s placing a 
placard forbidding trespassers upon a certain field filled with the ripe 
fruit, whereupon it was instantly pillaged, and by the king and court 
appearing in public one day with potato flowers in their button- 
holes. Mme. de Stael, the Minerva of her age, hangs dangerously 
near to Napoleon I. She poses as an esprit fort, with co intelligent, 
but not good-looking, visage. If she often looked at him like that, 
one comprehends that the emperor at last grew exasperated by the 
sight of that eternal turban, so that he banished her from his 
realms. Mme. Recamier, too, is here, the Venus of the period. She 
shows a sweet, earnest face, that looks forth from a lace cap, which 
is tied under her chin and hides all her hair. She wears a yellow 
dress, with the short waist of the period. Mlle. George, the 
actress, is represented in tragedy-queen attire and surroundings. 
She wears a Greek dress, at her feet lie laurels and a drawn sword. 
Probably she had just enacted Racine’s frenchified version of 
“Phaedre.” As imposing and imperious is the Empress Catherine I., 
while cheek by jowl is the sculptor Canova, painted by our own 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, a keen, clever, refined face, doubled (to use 
a Gallicism) with a dreamer and idealist. By the same artist, 
painted rather in the Sir Charles Grandison style, is a portrait of 
Captain Manly, who served with Wellington against Napoleon. 
The great naturalist, Cuvier, has also been painted by an English- 
man, Pickersgill, who represents him in full court-dress, holding 
in his hands “ Les Restes Fossiles.” By Pickersgill, too, is a 
portrait of Lafayette, pointing to the amnesty of 1789, which is 
m8 by his name. The face is divided between sensuality and 
selfless enthusiasm. Taglioni, who taught the world the poetry of 
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dancing, too, is here, so, too, is Arago. H. Beyle, better known as 
Stendhal, Washington, Hahnemann, the homeopath, d’Alembert, 
Mme. Campan, Mozart, painted not as the musical idealist, but as 
the good-natured German, and many, many more names of great 
note, over whom we fain would linger, but time forbids, and we 
would fain cast just one look at the moderns, no less interesting 
than their elder friends. 

Here then, very new indeed, is the sketch of Gambetta upon 
his death-bed, made by Bastien Lepage, himself now gone over to 
the great majority. We see the dead statesman as he lies in his 
simple work-roopm in Ville d’Avray, where he died, his tables 
littered with books and papers, a few flowers strewing his corpse. 
It was B. Lepage who, at the command of the Government, 
designed Gambetta’s funeral cortége. This little sketch had such 
a fascination for the artist that until his own death it never left 
his studio. Not far off hangs Gambetta in all the pride of his 
life and power, the popular Tribune of the people. The landscape 
painter, Corot, now also dead, shows us a face of thoughtful mien. 
He is painted in his modest studio at Ville d’Avray, dressed in the 
peasant dress he loved to retain. Only his legendary pipe is 
lacking, the pipe that hardly ever quitted his lips. Corot is but half 
Corot without it. The artist Heilbuth, a gentleman to the finger- 
tips, is painted by Ricard, and looks as finniking and over-refined, 
has the same want of vigour in his aspect that distinguishes 
his work. Ary Schaffer has given to himself and to Gounod that 
strained, startled, half-ecstastic look of eye that makes his work so 
mannered and false. Far truer to nature is another Gounod, by 
Delaunay, a vigorous head, seen in profile. His hands hold a 
volume labelled Mozart, “Don Giovanni.” Ulysse Butin, the 
seascapist, is seated, in work attire, upon a beach, before an easel. 
Bizet, the luckless composer of “Carmen,” shows us a sad, 
dreamy face, the face of an artist of refinement and sensuous 
desires, while in M. Renan’s picture that man’s part-priest, part- 
philosophic, part-bourgeois character is hit off most cleverly. 
Emile Ollivier hardly seems the man who would set off to Berlin 
with a light heart, while Liszt, near by, looks his character to the 
finger-tips, as he leans with his back against the piano, smiling a 
half-contemptuous, half-supercilious virtuoso smile as he looks 
down on Guizot at his feet, the astute, unscrupulous, cold, 
reserved statesman, who caused such mischief to France and 
Spain. With a hasty glance at the Coquelin Brothers, painted as 
Figaro, as the Luthier de Cremone, and other besides of their 
famous réles, with another hasty glance at two companion pictures 
of the foyer of the Théatre Francais, in which its most noted 
artists of ali times are gathered together, we must step out of an 
exhibition whose claims to interest we have but skimmed. Why 
should we not take example by our neighbours, and inaugurate a 
similar exhibition of our own great names ? 
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——. the theory of Evolution never received a more 

practical illustration, physically and mentally, than in my 
case. For whereas I am nowa portly, sedate, well-to-do father of a 
family, churchwarden, overseer and guardian of my parish, some 
thirty years ago I was a slender, harum-scarum bachelor, impe- 
cunious, and ready at a moment’s notice for any folly which might 
present itself to my excitable and mercurial temperament. 
Vicious I certainly was not, but merely thoughtless and incon- 
siderate. My name is Mathews, and I was christened Charles, 
after an uncle, from whom my father had pecuniary expectations. 
The late Charles Reade was undeniably right when he said that 
versatility never pays. I wasa fair baritone singer, a clever carica- 
turist, an admirable mimic, and enjoyed great renown asan amateur 
actor. Yet at the age of twenty-fiye I was entirely dependent on 
my father for the necessaries of life and pocket money. My largest 
creditor at this time was my tailor, to whom I was indebted in the 
sum of ninety-five pounds, four shillings and sixpence. Unless 
my father “ stumped up” I had as much chance of being able to 
pay the National Debt as defraying this amount. For some 
reason or other my father proved unusually obstinate at this 
juncture, and declined to do anything in the matter; I remem- 
ber he described his conduct as firmness. I have omitted to 
mention that I was in love with a very pretty but portionless young 
lady of the name of Walker. My father characterized this cir- 
cumstance as another sample of my thoughtlessness und perver- 
sity, as among my acquaintance were several young ladies with 
very tolerable fortunes. I had a quasi-rival for Miss Walker’s 
good graces of the name of Nobbs. He was so very plain and un- 
pleasant in his manners that I entertained no fears of being 
ousted by him, and accordingly we were very good friends. He 
employed the same tailor (Binks) as myself, and one memorable 
morning Mr. Nobbs came to me and told me that Binks had 
issued a writ against me for the amount of my debt. The law 
against debtors at that date was much more stringent than it is 
at present, and I determined to leave London and go into hiding 
for a time, until I could prevail on my wealthy uncle to relieve me 
of Binks’ claim. I had a few pounds in my pocket, and informed 
Nobbs that I would start at once for a small watering-place which 
I will here call “Seamouth.” I had never been there, but had 
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heard a good account of it from a friend who had found it cheap, 
quiet, and salubrious. In an hour I had my modest portmanteau 
packed (which had my name duly inscribed on a brass plate 
thereon), and was steaming at the rate of thirty miles an hour 
for the nearest postal town to Seamouth. When I left the train, 
I found there was a coach about to start for Seamouth, a distance 
of eight miles. After an hour’s drive I was deposited at the door 
of the “ Red Lion.” I was not much puzzled as to the choice of my 
hotel, for the “ Red Lion” was the only inn in the place. Sea- 
mouth consisted apparently of one long straggling street, with a 
few detached houses on the outskirts. Ata distance of a hundred 
yards the open sea tumbled and tossed on a shingly beach. In 
ten minutes I felt I had “done” Seamouth, and contemplated 
with some feelings of dismay a lengthened residence in this 
secluded spot. I had already secured a bedroom, left my port- 
manteau, and ordered a steak and accessories prior to my stroll 
round the place. As I crossed the entrance hall to the coffee- 
room, I found myself the object of special observation by the 
staff of the hotel. The rubicund Boniface saluted me with a 
broad grin, the antiquated waiter smirked in a peculiar fashion as 
he hastened to open the door of the coffee-room, while a house- 
maid on the stairs was evidently much more occupied in studying 
my personal appearance than sweeping the carpeted stairs. A half- 
length of what was evidently the cook peered from the regions 
below. I was about to seat myself at one of the tables when the 
host advanced, and with a very deferential bow, begged that I would 
accept the offer of a private room. Anticipating my objection, he 
went on to say that no extra expense would be incurred in conse- 
quence. So a few minutes saw me engaged in discussing a juicy 
tender steak, some mealy potatoes, flanked by a tankard of nut- 
brown ale, with an obsequious waiter as my sole attendant. I 
determined to write to my uncle immediately after dinner, as 
my slender purse would soon be exhausted in defraying the cost 
of my present luxury. As the waiter placed an apple-tart on the 
table, he remarked, “I think this is your first visit to Seamouth, 
sir?” I replied in the affirmative, muttering sotto voce, “and 
also my last; ‘Seamouth’ appears to be a very sleepy kind of 
place.” The old waiter drew himself up, apparently resenting 
this stigma on the little watering-place: “ Very quiet, sir, but 
very select. But we shall be very lively now yow have 
honoured us with a visit, sir.” I failed to perceive how the 
presence of a fugitive debtor could add to the cheerfulness of 
any place, but I made no reply, considering the compliment would 
be charged for in the bill. “It’s hastonishing, sir, what a difference 
the theatre makes when it is hopen.” “But Seamouth cannot 
support a theatre,” I replied. “ No, sir, honly when a star comes ; 
I remember, when I was a boy, seeing Mr. Macready hact here; 
and people came far and near to see im. Our yard was full of 
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traps of hevery description! and so it will be hon Thursday next, 
when Mr. Charles Mathews makes his appearance.” As he said 
these words the old waiter made a profound genuflection, and 
left the room. A light dawned upon me; my name was identi- 
cal with that of the great comedian. The waiter had read the 
name on the brass plate on my trunk, and I had been mistaken 
for the coming man. I was chuckling over the singular error, 
and had resolved to disabuse the staff of the “ Red Lion” accord- 
ingly, whose curious reception of me was now explained, when a 
circumstance occurred which caused me to change my resolution. 
The window of the room which I occupied commanded a view of 
the coach-road leading to the nearest postal town. 

As I reflected over the curious blunder, I found myself 
mechanically watching a dog-cart which was rapidly approaching 
theinn. It drew up at the door, and from the vehicle descended 
a stout, coarse looking man, wearing a very bad hat, and very 
seedy in his habiliments in general. I was reading the advertise- 
ment in the Seamouth Express which announced the appear- 
ance of the London actor, in his celebrated character of “ Sir 
Charles Coldstream ” in “ Used Up” on Thursday next. This was 
one of my best impersonations as an amateur, and I had made 
such a close study of the original representative that I could 
reproduce every tone, and glance, and gesture. My personal 
appearance was also very similar. At this moment the waiter 
entered the room, holding his hand before his face, and apparently 
convulsed with laughter. 

“T beg pardon, sir, but you will laugh as much as me when I 
tell you, sir. There is a sheriffs officer in the coffee-room, who 
wants to serve a writ on a Mr. Charles Mathews; he inquired 
if a gent of that name was here. I told him, yes—the noted 
hactor. He guv a sigh, and said that was not the gent he 
wanted. He is going to stop here, as he knows for certain that 
his man is coming to Seamouth directly, and he will watch the 
arrivals by coach.” 

As the waiter delivered this exordium my mind was at work 
endeavouring to solve the mystery of my hiding-place being dis- 
covered. “Nobbs”—that was the solution. On second thoughts 
he had disclosed the place of my retreat to Binks. As the 
waiter concluded, my determination was tuken. My natural love 
of fun and adventure, combined with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, decided me to accept the honours thus suddenly thrust upon 
me. I made no reference to the waiter’s story, treating it as too 
absurd for discussion. 

“T want to send a note round to the lessee of the Theatre 
Royal.” 

“Certainly, sir. The boots can take it.” 

In a few seconds I had scribbled the following : 

“Dear Simpson—to quote the Duke’s Motto—I am here. 
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Will you call a rehearsal of ‘ Used Up’ for to-morrow at eleven ? 
Yours faithfully, C. J. Mathews.” 

This characteristic note was promptly despatched, and I[ waited 
in serenity and with a keen sense of approaching enjoyment the 
result. 

In half-an-hour the answer came. 

“Dear Mr. Mathews, I am agreeably surprised by your early 
arrival, as I did not expect you till the morning of Thursday (the 
day of the performance). I suppose the papers are in error in 
advertising you as playing at Plymouth to-day, Tuesday. I shall 
be very pleased to make your acquaintance. Yours sincerely, T. 
Simpson.” 

Nothing could be more fortunate. Mr. Simpson had never 
seen the great comedian; and I was safe till Thursday. The 
reader may inquire, Why did I not make my escape from Sea- 
mouth while I had the opportunity? I can only reply, that my 
love of adventure was responsible for my conduct. I should 
inflict no harm on any one; indeed, I was conferring an actual 
benefit on the company of the Theatre Royal by affording them 
the great advantage of an extra rehearsal. And the actor himself 
would find his task on Thursday considerably smoother, as all my 
‘‘ business” was precisely the same as he would adopt. 


Punctual to the hour appointed, I made my appearance at the 
stage-door at eleven on the following morning. 

“Good morning, Mr. Mathews,” exclaimed a little, shabbily- 
dressed man, who was standing with his back to the fire-place, in 
conversation with the Cerberus who guarded the sacred portal of 
the drama. 

“Good morning, Mr. Simpson. Where is the company ?” 

“‘ They are all on the stage, Mr. Mathews. I have got a pretty 
Mary for you, and a capital blacksmith.” 

I followed Mr. Simpson along a dimly-lighted passage to the 
stage. As we threaded the gloomy labyrinth, my conductor 
whispered to me: 

“ You were satisfied with the terms I offered.” 

“ Perfectly,” I answered. “Nothing could have been more 
liberal.” (How I wondered what they were !) 

“Yes, I think that arrangement is the fairest for both parties,” 
continued the worthy manager. 

I found a group of seedy-looking individuals on the stage, who 
were severally introduced to me. The personator of Mary 
Wurzel was a pretty looking girl, but very pale and emaciated, 
while the representative of the blacksmith was .a diminutive but 
sturdy little man. 

“ Hallo! this won't do; Ironbrace should be a big man, or where 
is the alarming contrast between Sir Charles in the deadly affray 
which takes place.” The manager shrugged his shoulders. 
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“ We can't get another now.” 

While they arranged the first scene I glanced round the 
theatre. It was a band-box of a house, and I should not have 
hesitated to play the piece in my own proper person had 
necessity compelled it. But when Thursday came I must be 
miles away! Here I suddenly remembered that the individual I 
was personating was renowned for his vivacity and stores of 
anecdote. So I drew on my memory, an uncommonly retentive 
one, and poured forth a stream of witticisms, which seemed to 
meet the circumstances of the case, for the company laughed 
immoderately, until at last the manager suggested a commence- 
ment of the rehearsal. 

“We have all heard of your wonderful conversational powers, 
Mr. Mathews, and report has not exaggerated them, but suppose 
we ” 

“Exactly, Mr. Simpson ; business first and pleasure afterwards.” 

I at once addressed myself to the business of the scenes, and 
really worked very hard in putting the company through their 
facings. It would not interest the general reader to mention in 
detail the very natural shortcomings of a scratch country com- 
pany of strolling players. But I found them very docile and 
extremely anxious to follow my directions implicitly. Small as 
were my available resources, 1 expended half-a-sovereign in re- 
freshment, and their countenances expressed their gratitude even 
more than their words. There was another piece down for rehear- 
sal, “ Married for Money,” but I was totally unacquainted with the 
piece, so I suggested it should be postponed till the morrow. 
Towards the conclusion of the rehearsal I observed Mr. Simpson 
examining my features with great earnestness. 

“You wear uncommonly well, Mr. Mathews; I was told you 
were about forty, but you don’t look more than five-and-twenty !” 

“ All habit, my dear sir, I never encourage the idea of age. I 
follow the advice of Bulwer Lytton. Decide upon the age at 
which you choose to remain, and refuse to become any older—I 
have selected five-and-twenty. Perennial Jove, you know, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

My auditor was convinced ; I continued : 

“ Besides youth is my stock in trade. How could I play the 
youthful Jemmy Jessamys if I looked my real age ?” 

My logic was unanswerable. 

Ere we parted Mr. Simpson shook my hand heartily. 

“A cheque on Friday morning, as soon as we have verified the 
receipts ; 1 suppose that will do, Mr. Mathews ?” 

“ Perfectly,” I replied, cordially returning the pressure. 

I was walking leisurely towards my hotel, when I behelda sight 
which almost turned my blood to water. Striding along in his usual 
brisk and jaunty fashion was the great comedian himself. He was 
evidently going to the theatre. Fortunately the building was 

P 
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closed, as I had seen Mr. Simpson lock the door and walk away 
with the key in his pocket. But Seamouth was a small place, and 
the manager could soon be found. My course wasplain. I must 
fly, and at once. 

I met the waiter in the doorway. He grinned and pointed toa 
couple of trunks in the hall, on which was inscribed, “ Mr. Charles 
Mathews.” 

“ He’s come, sir.” 

“ Where is the sheriff’s officer?” I inquired in as calm a tone 
as I could assume. 

“ He’s gone for a walk on the beach. I have sent boots after 
him. The gent has not come by the coach. He came in a fly. 
Pretty extravagance in a man as can’t pay his owings. But it’s 
just like that class.” 

“ Please make out my bill, waiter,” said I, calmly, though I felt 
my heart thumping against my chest, as vulgar people say, nine- 
teen to the dozen. 

The waiter’s countenance fell. 

* Ain’t you comfortable, sir ?” 

“ Quite ; your hotel is a perfect Elysium; but Mr. Simpson 
wishes me to stay with him till I leave Seamouth.” 

In five minutes I had paid my bill, and given the waiter a hand- 
some doucewr, and shouldering my portmanteau, was on my way 
to the theatre. The waiter expressed his regret that the boots 
was on the beach looking for the sheriff’s officer, and so unable to 
carry my portmanteau, and he himself was unable to leave the 
hotel, “all the spoons being about, you see, sir.” 

Nothing could well be more fortunate for my purpose. As I 
strode away the horses were being harnessed for the departing 
coach, and as soon as possible [ made my way to the road along 
which the coach must pass on its way to the postal town. I 
did not feel safe till I had mounted the box-seat and had left 
Seamouth some miles behind. The coach was timed to meet 
the London train, and ere night fell 1 was once more under the 
parental roof. 

Here I found a letter from my uncle, enclosing a cheque for a 
hundred pounds, and a nomination to a valuable government 
appointment. From that moment I turned over a new leaf, 
married Miss Walker, and forgave Nobbs (who protested his inno- 
cence as to my address). Butas 1 considered conquerors can afford 
to be generous, I wrote a letter to the great comedian, explaining 
my conduct under very trying cir¢umstances, and received a cordial 
letter of thanks in response for the very efficient rehearsal I had 
given the company of the Theatre Royal. The inconvenience to 
him from the sheriff's officer was but of brief duration, my flight 
having sufficiently shown which was the real Simon Pure. 

I have never paid a visit to Seamouth again. 

HENRY TURNER.. 
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LUNCHEON-TIME IN PARIS. 


ARIS has a host of recommendations, but, in the minds of 
many thoughtful persons, it never appears to greater 
advantage than at luncheon-time. Luncheon has been cynically 
described (by a writer probably of weak digestion) as “an insult 
to one’s breakfast and an injury to one’s dinner.” Following close 
upon a heavy English breakfast it may possibly be open to the 
imputation, but in France it is not so. The Frenchman takes as 
his first meal a cup of chocolate or coffee, accompanied by a small 
crisp roll, known as a petit pain; sometimes not even this. By 
the time eleven or twelve o'clock arrives he is ready for a substan- 
tial meal, and his déjefiner is a substantial meal accordingly, not 
crowded into a bare half-hour, like the Briton’s midday chop, 
but taken deliberately in three or four separate courses, with an 
extra half-hour at the close for a cigarette and digestion. No- 
where, probably, in the world can one lunch so well and so cheaply 
asin Paris. Within a stone’s throw of her magnificent Opera- 
house lie four world-renowned restaurants, the “ Café Anglais,” 
the “Café Riche ” and the “ Maison Dorée” on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, and “ Bignon’s” in the Avenue de l’Opera. Cookery in 
these houses is elevated to a culte, and the discrimination of wines 
into an exact science. The “ Café Riche ” is noted in addition for its 
decorative splendour, for its marble staircases, its artistic furniture, 
its costly bronzes. The “ Café Anglais,” on the other hand, affects 
an almost Quaker-like simplicity, but everything is of the best. The 
mahogany tables are like looking-glasses, the table-linen is the 
production of the choicest looms and white as the driven snow, the 
glass as clear and bright as crystal. The very waiters look and 
move like bishops’ butlers. A déjeiémer or a dinner at one of these 
houses (at some one else’s expense) is an event to be entered in 
one’s diary, and marked with a white stone. If, on the other hand, 
you have to pay the bill yourself, the amount may be usefully 
inserted per contra,as a solemn reminder of the hollowness 
of earthly pleasures. We suppose there are gorgeous persons, 
of the class described by Mr. Gilbert as wearing “ golden boots 
and silver underclothing,” who feed at these epicurean establish- 
ments every day, but any ordinary middle-class individual would 
no more think of habitually taking his mid-day meal at the “ Café 
Anglais” or the “ Maison Dorée ” than of ordering a wedding break- 
fast for his own sole consumption. Our readers will probably be 
more interested in the average luncheon of the average Frenchman, 
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and a typical establishment, the “ Restaurant Richelieu,” frequented 
by members of the Bourse and business men, may be found near 
the upper end of the Rue de Richelieu, which lies between the 
Boulevard des Italiens and that of Montmartre. The customary bill 
of fare for déjetiner here includes four distinct courses, as follows : 
first, either a plate of soup, or a hors dewvre or appetizer (consist- 
ing, say, of a sardine, a few olives, radishes, or a slice of savoury 
sausage), then a substantial dish of meat, followed by one of fish 
or vegetable, at. choice, and finally a dessert, consisting either of 
cheese (some five or six kinds), some form of sweets, or fruit, fresh 
or preserved. For all these, each article well cooked, excellently 
served in a handsome suite of rooms, and accompanied by a pint 
bottle of sound vin ordinaire, the charge is—two franes! Nor 
is this anything phenomenal. We have named this particular 
restaurant as being one of which we have had frequent and 
satisfactory experience, but there are scores, not to say hundreds, 
of houses which give the same variety for the same price scattered 
all over Paris. We do not mean to suggest that all are good alike ; 
indeed, the stranger, attempting voyages of discovery on his own 
account among the restaurants of Paris, will meet with strange and 
startling experiences, both as to cost and quality, but there are many 
houses which for the same modest price will give a similar repast, 
clean, well-cooked and plentiful. In the Palais Royal, for 
instance, we may name the “ Cing Arcades ” (Galerie Montpensier), 
and the “ Restaurant Richard” (Galerie de Valois), both thoroughly 
reliable houses. In the Passage Jouffroy, leading from the 
Boulevard Montmartre, is a restaurant known as the “ Restaurant 
du Rocher,” which is equally to be commended. The cost of the 
déjetiner here is twenty-five centimes (twopence half-penny) 
higher, but the additional charge is more than made up to the 
visitor in the shape of sundry small extras, including a cup of 
coffee and petit verre of cognac at the close of the repast. 

The above are known as fixed-price restaurants (restawrants 
& prix fivé). A dinner, with one or two courses additional, is 
supplied at the same houses at from two anda half to three francs. 
It may safely be said that a similar meal could not be supplied in 
London for less than double the amount, and it will naturally be 
asked, “* How can it be done in Paris?” The difference arises chiefly 
from greater economy in cooking. In French cookery nothing is 
wasted. The liquor in which fish has been boiled makes the “ stock” 
(not a mere makeshift, but the regular orthodox foundation), for 
certain kinds of soup. The beef of which soup has been made 
serves, with the aid of some savoury sauce, as an independent dish. 
Various forms of food which in England are looked upon with 
contempt are here regarded in their proper light as valuable 
culinary material, and treated accordingly. The mussel, for 
instance, serves either as principal or accessory in several 
admirable dishes. The despised sheep’s trotter, which in London 
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we are accustomed to see vended in a cold and clammy condition 
by unsavoury old gentlemen at public-house doors, here figures in 
three or four different fashions, one of them being the pieds de 
mouton & la poulette, one of the most delicate and popular of 
French dishes. The pig’s trotter is treated with similar respect, 
and repays confidence by amply deserving it. Grilled, a la 
Sainte Menehould, it is by no means to be despised, but as pied 
de porc truffé it becomes a lordly dish. Vegetables, which with 
us are mere accompaniments to meat dishes, are here promoted 
to an independent position. Where they chance to possess 
a special aptitude to “go with” some particular dish, they are 
served as part of it, but as a rule, they are made to form inde- 
pendent dishes. For this purpose, they do not come to table, as 
with us, naked and with every cause to be ashamed, but fully 
“dressed,” butter, sugar, gravies and flavouring herbs playing 
prominent parts in their preparation. Thus encouraged, they 
develop virtues hitherto unsuspected. The British plain-boiled 
cauliflower is an admirable accompaniment to a roast saddle of 
mutton, with plenty of gravy, but who would venture to attack 
the British cauliflower alone? Here, by the aid ofa little bread- 
crumb, butter, and grated cheese, the cauliflower makes a dish for 
the gods at very trifling cost. Eggs, again, play a prominent 
part in French cookery. They.are very cheap, and not only 
cheap, but good, being used while comparatively new, and before 
they have attained, by passing through many hands, that venerable 
age which has so often made the French or “ butterman’s” egg an 
object of British scorn. With spinach, with sorrel (oseille), with 
stewed tomato or with onion sauce (wu/s @ la tripe), and in many 
other forms, they afford a variety of dainty and yet economical 
dishes. 

It will be readily understood that in a pria fiwé restaurant of 
the kind we have named, the dishes must necessarily be of the 
“ plain-cookery ” order, and that the higher — of the culinary 
art are not attempted in a déjetiner at two francs. Those who 
desire to test French cookery of a higher order, and yet would 
hesitate to venture upon the costly delights of the “ Maison Dorée ” 
or the “Café Anglais,” may do so to very good advantage at 
Marguery’s, a house situate on the Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, 
next door to the Gymnase Theatre. This house has a special 
renown for one particular dish, popularly known as sole @ la 
Marguery. A visit to Paris is incomplete, in a gastronomic 
sense, if you have not lunched or dined at Marguery’s, and tasted 
the far-famed sole. We will not spoil it by attempting to 
describe it, for it is indescribable. Suffice it to say that shrimps, 
mussels and white wine enter into its composition, and that the 
result is—ambrosia ! Those who still hold, by the way, that a good 
rump-steak is not to be obtained out of England will do well to 
supplement the sole with a bifteck au pommes (Anglicé, steak 
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and fried potatoes), another dish for which this house has a 
special reputation. Ofthe steak we need only say that it is as 
good as a steak can possibly be, but the crowning glory, the 
essential difference, as logicians would say, of the dish, lies in 
the fried potatoes. In colour they are like ripe corn; in shape 
like a mussel in its shell, and in texture like an omelette soufflée, 
mere bubbles, materialized into substance by the touch of some 
fairy wand. When cut, they are found to be hollow films of 
etherialized potato surrounding a central void. There is some- 
thing so incomprehensible, not to say magical about potatoes 
cooked in this way (technically known as pommes de terre en 
coques), that we feel that we are establishing a substantial claim to 
the gratitude of our readers by revealing the secret of their 
preparation. We have it on good authority that the process 
is as follows. The raw potatoes are in the first place cut into 
thin slices, and are then fried at a moderate temperature, the oil 
just boiling, until three parts done.* The superabundant fat is 
drained off them, and they are left to cool. When nearly but not 
quite cold, they are again plunged, a few at a time, into the pan, 
the oil in which is now heated to a considerably higher point. The 
previous cooking has given each slice of potato an air-tight skin. 
The heat of boiling expands the moisture within in the form of 
steam, which, finding no outlet, inflates the potato into the airy 
shape in which it comes to table. 

The cost of a “portion” of sole & la Marguery is three franes 
twenty-five centimes, and that of a portion of bifteck aux pommes 
two frances and a half. The cost of some small extra dish, a bottle 
of sound Burgundy, bread, cheese and waiter’s fee will bring the 
total up to some ten or twelve francs, but this forms an abundant 
repast for two persons, and here we may pause to communicate 
a “wrinkle” of great value to the inexperienced traveller. At 
the fixed-price restaurants the portion, or helping, of a given 
dish is an ordinary plateful, but in the restawrants a la carte, as 
they are calied, where you order just what you please, and pay 
accordingly, the portion is very much more than sufficient for 
one person, unless indeed he proposes to make his meal off that 
single dish. At some few restaurants they will serve what are 
called demi-portions, or half-dishes, to persons lunching or dining 
alone, but where this is not the case, experienced persons always 





*It should perhaps be explained for the information of those readers who may 
not be aware of the fact, that frying in France is performed in a pan with 
upright sides, four inches deep, and two thirds filled with oil or fat, which serves 
for several successive fryings. The oil or fat is first brought ta boiling point. (tested 
by its imparting a light brown colour to a sippet of bread dipped for a few seconds 
therein), and when it has reached this point, the material to be fried is introduced. 
The boiling point of oil is very much higher than that of water, and the first effect 
of the immersion is to harden the external surface of the food into an impermeable 
skin, which effectually shuts in the internal juices. See the chapter entitled “ Théorie 
de la Friture ” in the “ Physiologie du Gout ” of Brillat-Savarin. 
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lunch in couples, or in greater numbers. Two persons going 
together order single portions throughout (une portion entre 
deux). The waiter brings the dish as for one, but plates, &c., for 
two, and the practice is so universal as to have become a matter 
of course. A party of three or four order as for two, and so on. 
It is not generally known, perhaps, even among those who have 
availed themselves of the practice abroad, that it is also adopted 
at the “ Café Royale,” Kettner’s, and other foreign restaurants of 
the higher class in London. 

There is a final incident of luncheon-time in Paris which we 
must not fail to note. A Frenchman would regard even the 
best of luncheons as incomplete unless supplemented by a cup of 
coffee. This may always be procured at the restaurant where 
the mea! is served, but it is more frequently taken at one of the 
Cafés, where the consumer can sit out of doors beside a little 
round table, and, under the shade of a big awning, enjoy the sun- 
shine beyond, and sip his favourite beverage to the accompani- 
ment of the ever-moving panorama of the passing crowd. The 
coffee is taken under these circumstances without milk (what is 
called café au lait being rarely imbibed in Paris save at early 
morning) but a decanter of cold water is served with it, and with 
this the consumer tempers it, both as to strength and temperature, 
to his taste. If, however, the Frenchman abstains from milk, 
he by no means does so from sugar—three or four large slabs of 
white sugar, measuring two inches by one, and half an inch thick, 
are served with a single cup of coffee, and the consumer not 
unfrequently uses the whole of them. If not, he puts the rest in 
his pocket, to be eaten as a sweetmeat at his leisure. The small 
cup in which black coffee is served is known (by way of dis- 
tinction from the large cup used for café au lait) as a demi-tasse, 
but if the customer, instead of asking for a demi-tasse, asks for a 
mazagran, his coffee is brought to him in a glass, holding nearly 
double the quantity, without any increase of price. 

With the coffee it is customary, though not universal, to take 
a petit verre, or thimbleful, of brandy or other liqueur, which is 
either added to the coffee, or sipped separately. The price of the 
two together ranges from about half a franc to a franc and a half, 
according to the style of the establishment patronized. 

The names of the Parisian Cafés are legion, and many of them 
are noted for their historical or literary associations. The oldest 

‘afé in Paris is said to be the “ Café Procope,” in the Rue de 
l’Ancienne Comédie, of which Voltaire was formerly an habitué. 
The next in point of date is the “Café de la Régence,” in the 
Place du Theatre Francais, a noted place of resort for chess- 
players. The “ Café de la Rotonde ” (recently closed) in the garden 
of the Palais Royal, the “Café Véron,” the “Café Cardinal,” the 
“ Café de Madrid,” the “ Café Caron,” and the “ Café du Helder ” are 
all noted houses ; indeed, the list might be extended indefinitely. 
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The line between the Café proper and the restaurants is not very 
strictly drawn, as witness the “ Café Anglais,” which is not a Café 
at all in the ordinary sense of the word. The “Café Riche” is 
both Café and restaurant, and the same may be said of many estab- 
lishments which go by the shorter title. 

The habit of living in a great measure out of doors, as exempli- 
fied in the crowds which may be seen at almost any hour of the 
day seated outside the principal Cafés, is one of the features of 
Parisian life which an Englishman is most inclined to envy. No 
doubt it is favoured in a great degree by the warmer and less 
variuble climate of France, but the experience of the “ Fisheries ” 
and “ Healtheries” has shown that a similar form of enjoyment is 
not altogether unattainable even in our colder English air. It 
must not be supposed, by the way, that these same crowds are all 
imbibing coffee. The consumption of coffee at the Cafés is 
mostly limited to the half-hour or hour of digestion follow- 
ing luncheon or dinner. For other seasons of the day the Cafés 
have other attractions of other kinds, absinthe, bitter (pronounced 
“‘ bittaire”), various liqueurs, aérated waters flavoured with fruit 
essences, and last, but by no means least in point of the quantity 
consumed, beer. Of late years the French, contrary to their 
ancient habit, have become a beer-drinking nation. Every Café, 
as a matter of course, supplies beer, and there are other 
houses known as brasseries, literally “ breweries,” in which beer 
is the primary object of supply. The beer at these last is 
generally a shade cheaper, and frequently a shade better, than at 
the Cafés. In both cases it is a light, unintoxicating liquor, 
imported from Germany and nearly identical, in fact, with the 
“lager beer” which for several seasons past has been so popular 
in London. A Frenchman, be it remarked, never drinks beer at 
a meal, a light wine harmonizing better (as any one who tries 
the experiment will quickly discover) with the delicate flavours 
of French cookery, but the Briton of simple tastes, who will 
insist on bread and cheese or a snack of cold meat, and a glass of 
beer, by way of luncheon, will find no difficulty, even in Paris, in 
gratifying his inclination. 

ANGELO J. LEWIS. 








